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To that large and increasing body, who are being prepared 
for the onerous duties audgreatresponsibilitiesof the teacher'! 
office, the following pages are addressed. This office — not 
to be measured by the character of those who sustain it, nor 
by the amount of pecuniary recompence attached to it, but by 
the trusts and interests it involves — is of inestimable value. 



A thorough conviction of this will he found the best ii 
ceutive to seek the qualifications required to the rightful 
discharge of its duties. We offer then to our young friends 
some considerations on the importance of the office for 
which they are preparing, and we point out a few of the 
qualifications they should seek to possess. 

The devehpriu'.iit and culture of the mind constitute an 
important function of this office. For this object the plastic 
nature of children is entrusted to your care, in which mar- 
vellous faculties and affections lie hidden and undeveloped. 
The minds of children are capable of an expansion and 
growth which would fit them for noble pursuits and exten- 
sive usefulness ; but if these are uncultivated, their condition 
rises little above that of the brute, and existence remains a 
blank. They are placed in the midst of a scene containing 
a thousand sources of the most exquisite delight, which will 
be opened or sealed to them as the eye of their mind is 
lighted by intelligence or glazed by ignorance. There is 
nothing within the range of science which they may not 
make their own— no level which the most gifted minds 
have reached to which they may not attain. But success or 
failure, progress or retrogression, depends mainly on the 
culture they receive at the hands of their educators. 

ThQ formation of right habits by those committed to him 
forms another part of the teacher's duty. They will form 
habits which will be the charm or the curse of the social 
circle, which will make them instruments of good or evil 
to their fellow-men, and blessings or pests to their country, 
and whose results will extend into another life. What sort 
of habits they shall form depends to a certain extent on 
their teachers. " They," says Mr. Symona, " we ma-sM^t 
the character of the generations amosi^, Viv^ *h^ bks&.«s«r 
children are to live, and by w\i\c\i oat \ift\\e»\.S».'«s«»' t * v, ^ & 
mast be determined." To & ce.rta.Ytt teiuAA *fl»\* W * R * 
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not entirely. The teacher is only one of ninny who Era 
thus moulding the character of the ycuth of our nation. 
Other influences besidei hi* fmrrour.d tl.nm ; amongst these 
eland prominent tbe influences of liome and those of the 
streets — influences which are sometimes powerful enough 
|A neutralize ail that the teacher can exert. 
Nevertheless the teacher does exercise a powerful influence 
on the habits and character of bis young charge. There is the 
direct influence of his teaching and discipline, though there is 
morepower in that which is incidental and indirect. " The 
personal character of the master,"ithas been said, "produces 
a continual effect. In a certain sense he is teaching always, 
and often when he least thinks of it. The lessons which he 
gives insensibly are perhaps the most availing of all, and it is 
hardly too much to say that what he conveys without being 
conscious of has a deeper effect than what is taoght more 
formally. He is constantly imparting his own likeness, repro- 
ducing in the minds of his scholars tbe impressions and con- 
victions of his own. A silent influence is at work which he 
little suspects. The words which drop unobserved from his 
lips, the acts which he performs mechanically and imme- 
diately forgets, his daily habits and deportment, have their 
effect, and mav be made subservient to the highest ends. The 
very way in which his school is managed, its order and impar- 
tiality, the tone of kindness which pervades it, the reverence 
openly paid to what is good and true andgenerous,areso many 

EartB of moral training." It is by these influences that the 
abita and character of children are formed. They are 
more powerful than direct teaching, as lessons only enforce 
what is right, but example allures to the practice of it. 

But it must not be forgotten that personal influence may 
be for evil as well as good. Children imbibe the spirit of 
their master. They will not be industrious if he is indolent, 
punctual if he is laggard, nor trutlif id and honest if he only 
cares for appearance. If, for example, his school is ener- 
getically worked in the presence of visitors, but becomes 
indolent and loose on their departure ; if there be special 






attention to appearances 

than to truthfulness, then the influence of the teacher 

is of a most injurious and evil character. 

But the importance of his cilice is enhanced by the con- 

s'doralioa that children are committal Xo &n tawft&t Vwen 

Ihe mind is most pliable and the character tiiosV raw p»' w « 




The powers are not yet developed, nor the habits fixed ; 
sequently the character is not formed. Almost any impres- 
sion can now be made on the mind — almost any feature 
delineated on the heart. A child is so susceptible of im- 
pressions, and so open to the iuHuenee^of circumstances, that 
if these wen right, anil his educators were skilful, his cha- 
racter could almost be moulded for him. But this state 
does not last. " Some stones when first quarried are so soft 
and pliable as readily to take any form you may wish to im- 
press upon them, but so harden by lapse of time, as almost, 
at any subsequent period, to render impossible any further 
change." So it is with man. His heart feels less, and hia 
conscience yields less, as childhood gives place to youth, 
youth to maturity, and maturity to age. 

Again, that intellectual cast, moral tone, and impartation 
of himself which we have described, are not, it must be re- 
membered, confined to the schoolroom, but, like the ever- 
widening circles produced on the surface of a lake by a 
drop of rain, spread themselves around until the labours and 
the influence of a teacher are felt through society at large. 

How important then, is that office, which involves inte- 
rests so vast, and has to do with mind and character at so 
critical a period 1 And of what moment it is that you who 
are so soon to go forth on the great mission of education 
should do so with no light estimate of its importaoce, and 
with no careless feeling as to its results 1 

The notion, now fast dying out, that any one is able to un- 
dertake the olfiue of the schoolmaster, was a great mistake. 
This office, in fact, demands audi pecoliai qnnlilicationa as 
are rarely combined in one individual — qualifications not 
innate, and only iii?.-[i:ireila.4 the n-suli.of Imnl l;ii<uurandloDg 
experience. Let it be your deep conviction that these quali- 
fications are Dot — as an article of dress — assumed at plea- 
sure. Consider the estimate which the Government has put 
on them, in not only requiring a five years' apprenticeship, 
but also exacting at least a twelvemonth's instruction in 
the best methods, and in the practice of the art of teaching. 
Let it be your earnest persuasion that the acquisition of the 
required qualifications is worthy of your most vigorous and 
untiring efforts. 

About youth there is a ceaseless activity, an. uii'««a.t5*&. 
energy, and great elasticity/ — tlie mini «d4 \W\w>\.t?asoKioS»'i 
when Che child is awake, BeekingcOMta,nW'nAN»w&«Wv'*V 
taeat ; hence the necessity for tiie te&cW \» ^swaa , P™ S 



physical energy and untiring activity, as it is evident thai 
one whoae temperament ia dull and phlegmatic is here out 
of hie element. Without such qualifications the school ma- 
chinery ia a drag, and a sense of irksomeness and miaery i« 
associated in the children's minds with its exercises ; school 
ceases to be a pleasure.and the moment of dismissal is hailed 
as that of liberty from tyrannical and unnatural restraint. 

An essential qualification for a successful teacher ia a love 
of education. A few of the elements of such love are— sym- 
pathy with children so as to participate in their feelings, and 
appreciate their wishes and wants ; interest in the develop- 
ment airf culture of their faculties ; and an intense desire to 
promote their present and eternal well-being. No place has 
such attractions as the schoolroom for such a teacher ; he 
enters it early and willingly ; ho worka in it with pleasure — 
his whole manner showing the children how much intereat 
he baa in them ; he lingers about it after his labours are 
Over, and tears himself away from it with reluctance. To 
such a teacher the discouragements and difficulties of his 

C'tion are no reason why his work should become irkaome, 
only furnish additional incentives to labour with in- 
creased vigour. Such a love as this should be assiduously 
Cultivated. Some of tho nieans of doing so are — making 
children subjects of study, closely observing the opening of 
their faculties, and devising plana for their benefit. To get 
love for an object you must work for it. 

A knowledge of mind aa the material on which he has to 
operate, ia as essential to the teacher as that of the body is 
to the physician, or of plants to the gardener. A knowledge 
of its laws, which are as fixed and certain aa those which 
obtain in any department of physics, will not merely enable 
him skilfully to ad&pt the matter of his instruction to the 
state of his pupils, but will furnish him with certain n 
for their discipline and instruction; without tr/~ *"" 
he ia aa one stumbling in the dark. 

Closely allied to this is acquaintance with method. Teach- 
ing, as an art, is a combination of certain modes of developing 
the mental faculties, and of presenting instruction so as to 
aecure its reception. Thus it embraces a knowledge of the 
methods themselves, as well as practical skill in their use. 
You are at present in the infancy of its study ; your know- 
ledge is certainly being ex tended and corrected daily ; but it 
trill require from you years of laborious a^oUcation tc 
quire liiorouglinese and skill. 
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PAKT I. ' /,._ 

SCHOOL EDUCATION*" .. 
ITS AIMS AND PRINCIPLES. 

CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL FRINOIfLEB. 

1. GENERAL View. 1. Education aims to bring out and 
train up, in due time and at their proper seasons, all that 
Constitutes man. To develop his powers, to place within his 
reach all that others have accomplished, to rouse him to 
vigorous and continued effort in behalf of his own personal 
improvement, to aid him to form habits which will render 
him a valuable member of society, and to excite him to 
employ his energies in behalf of social progress and national 
welfare ; this, and much more than this, lies within the pro- 
vince of education. In the child there is a temple in ruins, 
which it is the aim of education to remodel in all its pristine 
beauty. In his mind there is the image of Deity defaced ; 
and education, as an instrument, is to be employed to restore 
it in all its lineaments and fair proportions. Hence, in ita 
roost comprehensive scope, it embraces both time and eter- 
nity. But as it relates to the schoolroom, it chiefly includes 
development of powers, formation of habits, and illness fur 
the discharge of social, relative, and national duties. 

2. In its ordinary use, the term education expresses n pro- 
cess and a result. As a process, it comprises all the means 
used to develop and cultivate the powers of human nature, 
and all the influences which help to form the character. As 
a result, it expresses the eifect of these agencies on the 
individual. Such effect is threefold; (a) it brings him to 
nse his faculties ; (i) it gives him the command tit \fe«a.-, 
(c) and it implants principles to guide tain va 'O&eJw tss*>- 

3. Hence it appears that the process oi eAuca.\\M\/i5.ci 
en by a combined agency. The* 
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and action from within. This combined action implies in 
the Bubject of edueatinn'tlie existence of powers and capa- 
cities which requ.ire-.ta have something presented to them 
to stimulate, direct, and feed them, but which have in them- 
selves an innate activity — a tendency to work, and to seek 
material'oQ which to act. So that education consists, on 
theonalmnd, in supplying objects, stimuli, and guidance to 
ihese. powers, and in securing the best conditions for their 

. Development and use ; and, on the other, in the co-operation 
of the individual himself with these agencies. 

II. Action Fkom WITHOUT. 1. The educator impresses 
Ms own likeness. The educator stamps his own impress on 
the educated. In this respect ho might be compared to the 
nculptor whose genius has transformed a shapeless block 
into a living beautiful statue ; yet, the marble owing nothing 
to the sculptor but the form impressed on it, the comparison 
is scarcely accurate, as the human being lacks the passive 
character of the marble, his inherent vigour and restless 
energies modifying the influence exerted on him. However, 
the truth itself is so patent to common observation, that it 
has found embodiment in one of our national proverbs, "As 
the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." The importance of 
this principle in school work will be recognised by all who 
remember how impossible it must be for a child to rise higher 
than the standard set before him ; hence the necessity of 
the masters of schools providing that their pupils' minds 
ehall be placed daily in peronsal contact with their own. 

2. Education includes instruction. It is a common error 
to confound these ; but the one is essentially distinct from 
the other. If a man makes known to me some fact that 
has come under his observation, he is giving me infor- 
mation ; if he makes plain to me some proposition in science 
or art, he is giving me instruction ; hut if he employs the 
latter skilfully 1'or the purpose of exercising my own facul- 
ties, then he is educating me. Instruction is the art of 
making things plain to the understanding. It is that which 
throws light over an object, and renders it visible to the 
eye of the mind. It has the same relation to the mental 
faculties and the objects of mental culture that the sun has 
to the eye and the external world. As tho eye could never 
revel amongst the beauties of nature without the presence 
of light, so the mind could never enjoy the creations of the 

pant without ;"ns traction. Instruction aWslJl.\>e «ts^«i-jt& 
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cliiefly as so Instrument of education. We thus claim for 
it a higher sphore than that of making man acquainted with 
the discoveries of science and the progress of art, or even of 
fitting him for the disciiargo of certain employments, which 
his wants or his social position require at his hands. "We 
ask the educator never to give instruction with these things 
solely as his aim. He should never employ instruction simply 
for ita own sake. We would not have him leave them out 
of his calculations, but he should hold them in a subordinate 
position. We would have the educator never to forget that 
the child is a being of high power and destiny,— of powers 
capable of boundless improvement, and with a career of 

E regress that knows no termination. All teaching should 
iave in the child's mind pleasure from the exercise of its 
faculties, and a desire to employ them again. It should 
also give to them increased vigour. 

3. Education includes development. Man is a being of 
various powers and faculties, physical and mental. The man 
is allied to a physical nature, through which he receives all 
his impressions of the external world, and through which 
alone he acts in all his relations. This it is that renders 
necessary a gradual (infolding of his faculties. His relations 
to external nature, to his fellow-men, and to God, all imply 
that time and circumstances are requiredbeforehecancoma 
to the full possession of his faculties, or to the complete 
performance of his duties, (a) Human powers require tha 
presence of suitable circumstances to bring them iuto play. 
Their existence is to be made manifest by presenting that 
on which they are to be employed, or which will stimulate 
their activity. Powers often lie dormant until some un- 
wonted circumstance, by calling them into action, discloses 
their existence. The teacher must have regard to this fact. 
It is not for him to disparage any of his scholars, because 
of the absence of some special faculty ; for it may be that 
the circumstances needful to stimulate it into activity have 
not been presented. (6) To be successful in the develop- 
ment uf the faculties there must be regard to the order iu 
which they present themselves. There is a dependence 
among many human powers of such a nature, that one can- 
not be developed until furnished by others with. (.Ke. tis^wNi 
or circumstances necessary to tiiew &ctv»\^. TNsask w^- 
--ienre cm have no scope until certain Ttt\a\\ofi&V&.N'&' v a' a « - 
tblwhed and understood ; ima.g,iD.atiQTi ca.u Vw* w v^ 
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until Hie material which it weaveH has been presented by 
the perceptive faculty, or obtained by other raeana. Of 
other powers, too, in whieh tin- iL.-j ■eiiiUrnct is not so evident, 
it may be safely ii^'.-i-Ud lliat tin; time of their development 
cnunot be fcjivi-tiilltil without injury. Not that the time 
can be fixed io any case when a particular faculty will be 
developed, bo much depending on natural ability, outward 
circum stances, and opportunities of instruction. Yet, though 
no two cases may be perfectly synchronous, all follow the 
same order. (<?) In conducting tho educative process there 
■ ! ■ i a-sided. There must be harmony betwixt 

the great departments of education. Physical, practical, 
moral, assthetical, and intellectual must run on together 
with such aid to each other as their mutual connection 
supplies. Each has an order of development peculiarly its 
own ; but there is a mutual dependence which makes them 
mutually helpful. They must be prosecuted together, and 
their mutual del ion interwoven, ;ih their combined in (luetics 
alone can produce a character neither warped nor stunted. 

i. Law if imlb-idiiiiliiii. There is great diversity of 
ability. iiilaiijiiH'iit, character, and pursuit among men. 
This irt to be ! raced in great measure to inherent differences, 
and, of course, to Divine intention. Every mind is marked 
by some distinguishing peculiarity, termed the predisposi- 
tion, bent, or bias of the individual. A considerable part of 
a teacher's duty is to discover this feature. The playground 
is the best sphere for its observation. This is the teacher's 
Ecliool of character. Observe that boy who always manages 
to be the driver of what be calls his horses— he is ambitious 
of power. Yon boy who separates himself from his com- 
panions, and is found so frequently musing with a smile 
now and then playing over his face— is imaginative. That 
little West, who sketi-hes all sorts of things in bis book, or 
on the walls, and among the rest, Irs baby-brother's face — 
is the future painter. The knowledge thus obtained is 
invaluable to the educator, who, by means of this ruling 
power, may obtain an influence which nothing else can give. 
The recognition of the law of individuality may save the 
teacher some mistakes, and suggest to him some lessons. 
(a) He must not try to make all his scholars alike, to fit 
thBm in one mould, or to make them run in one groove. He 
is doubtless to give employment to aft fiwra i&oultiea, ho 
it reeognisQ the truth tbat each ia c&faJAe <il ei\K,M.raa, 
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»nd lie must endeavour harmoniously to develop the whole 
man ; but so long aa individuals have testes and capacities 
for things which others have not — at least in the same 
degree — and so long as some are intended to excel where 
others would not, it were vain for him to look or try for the 
same resulta in every ease. So Ruskin :— " One man is made 
of agate, another of oak ; one of slate, another of clay. The 
education of the lir-t iw pf.lisliirs.^; of thi; Ht-cond, seasoning; 
of the third, rending; of lie: fourth, moulding. It is no use 
to season the agate; it ia vain to try to polish the slate; hut 
both are fitted, by the qualities they possess, for services in 
which they may be honoured." But this must not he urged 
as an escuse for neglecting any individual, nor must any be 
given up as a dunce. Every child's mind ia a casket of 
gems ; all that is wanting is the key. For, as noticed 
before, faculties may ho latent from the absence of proper 
stimuli. The motto nnder all discouragement is — per- 
severance, (i) Recognising as a fact these differences, and 
Acknowledging as his law the obligation to educate the 
whole nature, the teacher must give his attention to in- 
dividual cases, so as to strenglben what is weak, to repress 
what is evil, avid generally to direct his (-(Torts, as far aa 
may be, to those things in which the individual is likely 
to fall below an attainable standard. Such attention to 
individual wants is required in each department of mental 
training. Children differ in qualities of will, intellectual 
features, and in predominance of feelings ; and the teacher's 
care must bo to acquaint himself with the peculiarities in each 
case, that he may direct his efforts to what is most needed 
to produce a sound and harmonious education, (c) This 
study of individual character will enable the teacher to 
secure a community of benefit, rlioae;li In; r.annot of endow- 
ment. A skilful teacher turns to the advantage of all the 
peculiarities of each. In teaching, each order of mind should 

G'eld up the thoughts or facts which are suggested as the 
sson proceeds, the teacher taking care that they become 
common property; and, in moral training, the defects or 
excellences found in individuals should he turned to account 
fl>r the benefit of the whole. 

5. Preoccujiation of the mind. The mind must be pre- 
occupied with thoughts and principles that avo tt\i!&.,\«WMBSA 
«"d good. The Christian teacher cawWvena ^wvv.iv ■ 

a false sentimentality which c\i&vwA«w'vi.«i ftift "-«!&»«*- 
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entism of the day, that would leave the mind of jouth u 
formed—" unprejudiced " is thf. Lena— on great religions and 
moral truths and duties. An natnorily, which every one of 
our readers will acknowledge, has enjoined us to " train up 
a child in the way he should go," And it is certain that if 
we do not, others will train him in the way he should not go. 
" The mind of a young creature," says Berkeley, " cannot 
remain empty; if yon do not put into it that which is good, 
it will be sure to receive that which is had." Molten iron 
running unguarded from a furnace no less surely takes some 
useless shape, than a mind uncared-for evil dispositions and 
habits ; hence, if let alone, the child, is ruined. But no one 
who really believes in the importance of truth himself could 
withhold it from his pupils, for to do so would imply that he 
attached no importance thereto. To effect pre- occupation of 
the mind, the teacher must not depend upon mere routine 
work ; set lessons have not much power in altering the ordi- 
nary current of thought ; he must carry his efforts beyoDd 
school hours, and seek by all the means in his power — such 
as ingeniously devised home exercises — to give a direction 
to the constant thinkings of his pupils; he must use his 
utmost efforts to preserve them from associations and com- 
panions that would fill the mind with what is base or impure, 
and he must supply such motives as would lead to right, 
generous, and nohlo conduct. 

6. Early impressions and habits. The Importance of pre- 
occupation of the mind of a child is enhanced by the force 
and permanence of early impression.-: ainl habils. " Wax to 
receive, marble to retain," is the universal experience of 
childhood Now the mind is most pliable and the character 
most impressible; its powers are not yet developed, nor the 
habits fixed, consequently the character is not formed. 
Almost any impression can now be made on the mind, almost 
any feature delineated on the heart. A child is so susceptible 
of impressions, and so open to the influence of circumstances, 
that if these were right, and his educators skilful, his character 
could almost be moulded for him. Early impressions are 
permanent because the ideas of children are few, and as the 
mind is never unemployed, but is continually passing and 
repassing its possessions, they become fixed by the operation 
of one of its own laws — repetition. Novelty nlso excites 
interest, and this is a favourable condition to onduring im- 
When objects are ficah. or 6U\tai«— mA miq 



things possess tliis quality for children — tliey ar( 
ol*erved with interest, thus bridging tliera within the sphere 
of another mental law ; impressions produced under excite- 
ment are most permanent. The force of early habits is aided 
by the tendency to take a set, to assume a condition, this being 
eminently the law of the physical frame, and to some extent, 
therefore, of tlie mind, as this ia much influenced by the 
organism to which it ia united. Illustrations of the bearing 
of this kw on ordinary school work may be gathered from 
the persistence of such things as indistinct articulation, faulty 
pronunciation, and holding a pen badly ; from it also may be 
inferred, that if first learning ia exact, careful, and thorough, 
such will be the progress ; while an opposite course will 
produce an opposite result, which will be very difficult to 
unlearn ; it indicates, too, that nothing should be taught or 
done at one period which is opposed to something else at a 
later one ; it suggests that to make early learning unpleasantly 
irksome is likely to oxcite aversion to it never to be removed; 
and it shows that the younger the child the better Bhoujd be 
the teacher. 

7. Silent influences. The educative process has an active 
and a passive phase. The active consists in the direction of 
the faculties by instruction, Iho presentation of motives to 
exertion, and the active exerciseof the faculties in consequence; 
the passive consists in the silent influence of the surroundings 
of the individual, and his almost unconscious imbibing from 
them tastes, habitudes, and conditions that have a large in- 
fluence on his modes of thought, feeling, and exertion, (a) 
That the surroundings of children have an educative force 
must be apparent to all who consider how impossible it is that 
they should get ideas, say of neatness or order, or tastes for 
them, or habits of like kind, but as they see them exemplified 
around them. (6) Some of the most important agencies in 
education are those which work thus silently and impercep- 
tibly. Such agencies act constantly. No doubt their in- 
fluence at any one moment is small, but in the aggregate 
it is mighty and irresistible, being in this respect like many 
physical agents. What it wants in present force it gains by 
unbroken coi.tinuily ; making up in time what it loses in 
immediate power. The fact of being silent forces acting 
anconsciously is an element of their atreu^J.Vi. *^\\Wi\a»\ss 
thought of resistance, for there \a w* feooacissaamssa ' 
aggrujsioti ; necce they have &U fliovr Q"»a Nil's . V*^ *' 
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which it must appear that it is a sad mistake — whoever makes 
it — to measure education solely by ascertainable results. A 
child's education must not be estimated as you do an apple 
tree, by what you can count, but rather as you do an oak, 
whose duration of hundreds of years, and fitness for valuable 
uses, are due to its slow, continuous, but almost impercep- 
tible growth. 

III. Actios feom within. I. Oi-operotwn. Co-opera- 
tion is so necessary to the result sought by the educative 
process, that unless it is secured the result cannot be ob- 
tained. The child must early meet the fact tbat its own 
exertions are necessary. It must not be disguised from him, 
that only as he works can he succeed. He must be a willing 
co-worker with las teacher. This i t= csscniul, hi' must work 
willingly : to secure whicb is the special work of the teacher. 
A prime object, ever present to his mind, must be how to 
secure tliis willing co-operation ; and a test of his fitness is 
the degree in which he succeeds. Nor is he to attempt this 
object by removing difficulties from the path,— a spice of 
difficulty is an incentive to exertion, easy work being dull 
work, — hut by such aid as will enable tbo pupil to surmount 
these, and at the same time fit him to encounter and conquer 
others alone. A teacher's skill is best manifested when ha 
places his pupil's necessities in such a light as to excite a 
strong desire to have his wants supplied, and then shows 
him how by his own labour they may and must be supplied. 
Pli.'UKure iu his work, sympathy and encouragement in his 
difficulties, adaptation of work to his wants and ability, con- 
sciousness of progress, successful coniper.ii.Kni with difficulty, 
thorough ti ess as he proceeds, having nothing to unlearn, are 
the things which brace up a child's mind to voluntary and 
persevering labour. 

2. Law of exercise. The growth of human powers de- 
pends on exercise. Each faculty must be employed suitably 
and sufficiently in order to its growth and vigour. This i- 
true of the whole nature. The organs of the body art 
strengthened and perfected by use. Eacb organ must bo 
employed if each is to be benefited. The same is true of 
the mental faculties. The senses must be exercised to give 
keenness of perception and habits of observation. The con- 
science must be employed if it is to discriminate quickly 
between the (jualilies of actions. Truthfulness is obtained 
by speaking and acting truthfully, lieuce ea.«\i ta.cw\Vj vniiA 
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be exercised in its own sphere. No power is immediately 
benefited by the exercise of mother. A man, by cultivating 
hie eye, does not thereby obtain a musical ear. It is true 
that the improvement of one organ imp M ■■■■ Strength to the 
mind, and thus the other organs are benefited — e. g., a man 
who has thorough command of hia eye will have greater 
power of attention, if ho chooses to exert it through his ear , 
but discrimination by the one sense does not necessarily pro- 
mote discrimination in another. Hence eacli must have its 
appropriate food and stimuli. To the eye must be presented 
colour, form, size, and distance ; to the ear sounds — musical 
and articulate ; to the touch, surface ; the voice must be 
strengthened by speech and song ; and so of the other 
powers. Exercise secures the growth and vigour of the 
faculties. Let suitable exercise he secured, and the faculty 
must grow. Physically, this is patent to observation, but it 
is no less true mentally. Strength of will, sound judgment, 
kindly affections, are as certain to grow, if employed on 

E roper objects, as are the muscles of the arm by lifting 
eavy weights. 

3. Lata of repetition. Repetition is necessary to join in 
indissoluble union ideas or thoughts which it is desired to 
connect in the mind, also complicated movements, which 
are necessary to the easy and complete performance of any 
action. It is not sufficient to exercise a faculty or an organ 
when desirous to benefit it, or to make some acquisition, but 
it must be done at proper intervals, and its length must be 
regulated by the frequency wi;h which the faculty may have 
been previously exercised. Repetition makes an action recur 
more readily. After si number of repetitious facility is gained, 
with power to sustain the action. Complicated actionB are 
fixed into mechanical coherence and certainty by the mere 
fact that they have been made to succeed each other a great 
number of times; repeating by rote, writing, and knitting, 
are instances in point. The amount of repetition needed 
depends on a variety of things — the quality of the individual 
mind, the degree of attention given to the act, the force 
thrown into its performance, — hence the well-known fact of 
audible repetition promoting speedier acquisition, — and the 
age of the learner; fewer ivpciitinns, where the acquisition 
is mechanical, being required in youth th«i*fc».\«S*it\*sfeA- 

4. Law of change. The continuous BlBttJwfc at uivu*.™^ 
f : a childhood, after a i 
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tends to enfeeble it ; neither can bear a continual strain, and! 
not sufier. Continuous exereiae of one power is enfeebling 
to all, for while one is strained, the others remain inactive ; 
One weara out, the others rust out. Yet it should be remem- 
bered that relief should be sought, not in cessation of em- 
ployment, but in change. Our constitution indicates that 
we are to seek a healthy condition in the successive exercise 
of various powers, or in the putting forth of our strength on 
a variety of objects in succession. The restlessness and 
desire of change exhibited by children niter a period of 
application, are simply manifestations of a law which has 
been ordained for the perfection nf our being. Acbangeof 
employment will be found an effectual remedy. 

0. Law of periodical action. " This ia a tendency to 
resume the same mode of action at stated times." " If we 
repeat any kind of mental effort every day at the same hour, 
we at laat find ourselves enlenni; upon it without premedi- 
tation when the time approaches." Thus, if school studies 
are arranged according to this law, and each taken np regu- 
larly in the same order, n natural aptitude is soon produced, 
which renders application more easy than by conducting the 
school as caprice may direct. 

CHAPTEB rr. 

TIIE BCHOOL AND ITS AIMS. 

1. Province of the School. 1. There is a strong tend- 
ency with many to take low views of the functions of the 
school, as if its place was merely to supply the arts of 
reading, writing, and computation. But the school has a 
higher office than this. Its function is educative ; and it 
may not, without injury to the best interests of the pupils, 
ignore its position. "The best results of school work are 
not those which can be displayed in an exhibition, or tabulated 
in a statistical return. It would be a great misfortune if 
teachers were to attach higher importance to what can be 
seen and handled than to those influences on the understand- 
ing, and on the character of their pupils, which it will always 
be the first bus'mese of a good school to produce." 

2. Dut the relation of the educative process during child- 
hood and youth to that of maturer life muat be understood 
before we can fix the province of tlie school. On what the 

school con and ought to do tlie teacher eWcJ&\ki c\i»i,bx 
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no advantage can accrue from assigning to the school a 
higher function than it can justly claim, exacting from it 
reBulta that it cannot yield, or fixing a standard that it 
cannot reach. It is not, then, too much to say that the in- 
fluences of home during and prior to the school period, and 
the influences of the world — its intercourse, employments, 
pleasures, trials, temptations, and disappointments — after the 
individual has come to the full possession of his faculties, do 
more in the formation of his character than ia possible for 
the school. But, conceding this, it must he contended that 
the precise effect of the influences he meets with in the world 
will depend on the preparation which his early training has 
given him to meet them, on the principles it has implanted, 
and on the habits it has formed. 

3. From this relation of childhood to riper years, we may 
easily determine the province of the school. The precise 
aim of all early education is to fit the individual to be a self- 
educator, to put him on the path of self-improvement, to 
stimulate him to seek the highest personal excellence, and 
to furnish bim with such habits and principles as will aid 
him to avail himself to the utmost of his opportunities and 
experience. In this work home is the sphere where the 
feelings find their culture, where principles of conduct are 
implanted, and where the foundations of habits are laid. 
School has to aid and strengthen this culture, but as its 
special work, it has to furnish those instruments of culture, 
that intellectual discipline, iind those habits of strenuous 
labour, necessary to the pupil's advancement in intelligence, 
which will open to him higher sources of enjoyment than 
such as are merely animal, and which will fit him for a 
faithful and intelligent discbarge of the duties which await 
him in future. 

II. Sphebe op School Education. To accomplish its 
fun '.■lion, school education must deal with the whole nature 
of the child. Whatever affects the formation of his character 
belongs to its sphere. Hence it must be physical and mental. 

1. Physical training and conditions have claims on the 
teacher because of the intimate union of the body and mind, 
and because of the extent in which mental progress da- 

Sends on physical states and conditions. " The mind and 
ody are like a coat and its lining ; if you rnttevYiR wss,,-^^ 
ruffle the other." None of the operations at m\w\M&';»Mw. i \ 
- independently of the body j kencc a, n.e&YOo'j twiSiSawiw. 
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the latter must be essential to vigorous exertion by the former; 
to this add, as a further reaBon for attention to physical train- 
ing, the dependence of all parts of the body on the healthy 
discharge of their fnnctionB by all the other parts. Neglect 
of it — as in inattention to exercise, ventilation, temperature, 
and cleanliness — is a fruitful source of inertness, indulgence, 
obtuseness, temptation, and moral weakness. 

2. Mental training, in all its parts, belongs to the school. 

(a) Such qualities of mind as are indicated by the terms 
attention, application, diligence, industry, painstaking, per- 
severance, courage, hardihood, self-reliance, and strength of 
purpose, are to be fostered in school. It is usual to speak 
of these as moral qualities ; but they are not necessarily 
such, being often connected with immoral pursuits. In fact, 
such qualities as these may be cultivated, and a character, 
having them for its basis, formed, without any moral train- 
ing, properly so called, at all. Yet these qualities are essential 
elements of a useful character. Some of them, too, have thia 
peculiarity, that while they are necessary to the success of 
other department* of (..iiii];ii.ion. they are themselves strength- 
ened by the exercise of those departments ; e. g., application 

to acquiring a lesson, but the act of learning 
the power of application. 

(b) iEsthetic culture should form an element in school 
work. Direct culture should be prm iiH in drawing, singing, 

Eoetry, and object lessons, because of its influence on the 
appiness of the child, and indirectly on its moral and intel- 
lectual condition. Indirectly, the surroundings of the child 
in the schoolroom and playground will have an influence. 
Children draw much of their enjoyment from externals ; 
theirs, to a great extent, is a sensuous, not a reflective life, 
and most of their pleasures, except such as are merely animal, 
spring from the activity of the senses. The feeling of beauty, 
too, is eaBily excited in children : many things that have lost 
their attractions to older pc-rainis have apleasure-giviDgcharm 
to them, because their imagination is more easily stimulated, 
and therefore sees a beauty thai, han departed from maturer 
eyes. On such grounds as these is attention claimed for 
surroundings, for the prevention of litter, and the removal 
of broken slates, torn books, and for keeping the furniture 
in decent condition. 

fc) Moral training is an indispensable part of mental cnl- 
' •»■«•& neglected though it is,\iecaua6\Va\ci«.\\.&ci«ittQ 
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be measured lint indirectly, it must be insisted on as having 
paramount claims on the teacher. 1) One reason for attend- 
ing to it ia its importance to the happiness of the children 
themselves, joined with the fact that they are, for bo largo 
a portion of their time, under the teacner'a care. 2) Another, 
that it is necessary to the well-being of society. Other 
education simply increases the capacity for evil. One with 
such qualities of mind as those noted under (a), having also 
btrengUi of lii'nly and acuteness of intellect, would be dan- 
gerous to society, had his moral training been neglected. 
Much hftB been said in modem times on the connection 
between ignorance and crime. Many seem to think that a 
higher morality in a community depends on the diffusion of 
the elements of learning therein. That there ia no necessary 
connection has been abundantly verified in all ages. In fact, 
it ia difficult to conceive that there should be any necessary 
connection between skill in certain arts — as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the ordinary work of the elementary schools 
— and true morality. " Instruction by itself is an instru- 
ment of which either a good or bad use might be made. 
That which is learned in elementary selutols, and which 
consists in knowing how to read, write, and cipher, cannot 
exercise much influence on morals. In fact, we should he 
puzzled to understand how it would be possible to give a 
man regular habits and just moral sentiments, by merely 
teaching him to perform certain operations almost mechani- 
cal, such as reading and writing aro. We can much easier 
imagine that even a superior kind of instruction, when 
purely intellectual, is likely to cause a multitude of social 
wants to spring up, which, if they are not satisfied, often 
incite to crime; for instruction multiplies the social rela- 
tions ; it is the soul of commerce and industry ; it also 
creates among individual:; a llmr.i.-.ir.d op pf.'H unities of fraud 
or bad faith, which do not often exist among a rude or 
ignorant population. We will admit that the cultivation of 
the intellect alone has some effect, in so far as it tends to 
make immediate impulse yield to reason, and tends also to 
form some habits of order and industry. But it is at least 
insufficient." 3) A third reason is in the relation of moral to 
intellectual culture. Moral training promotes intellectual 
advancement. This it does by giving s. Uip,V\ wA.<rco*»SSs*& 
energy, such as a sense of duty aai tqotb\ ^pm&^fc ^™^ 
' - v supply • by removing hin&mncaa to ^vo?y«a» \ *w*^ 
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the questions which it offers for examination and careful 
judgment. What obstacles to progress are indolence, stub- 
bornness, pride, conceit, unfaithfulness, and other faults in 
child character, with which few hut teachers are acquainted ! 
Let these be removed, or their influence materially lessened 
by judicious training, and how much would be gained at 
once on the side of the intellect ! Again, moral questions, 
especially of that practical character which occurs in schools, 
at all times furnish matter requiring a vigorous exertion of 
the intellect. Such questions are usually interesting and 
exciting ; there is something in them which touches a chord 
in every heart ; and they often present facta, motives, and 
rjasons which are found to draw out the utmost efforts of 
those to whom they are presented. What a wonderful influ- 
ence the ISible has had in improving the intellect of those 
nations where it has had free circulation, and how much of 
this is due to the moral questions it presents, who can 
decide? The schuol supplies, in its society and engage- 
ments, the conditions for moral training. It is a little 
world in itself, in whieh opportunities are continually arising 
for practical lessons in forbearance, kindness, Tespect for 
the feelings and rights of others, truthfulness, reverence for 
sacred things, and acting continually from a sense of duty. 
(d) Intellectual culture forms an important part of school 
work. Such culture implies that the learner acquires power 
to read, write, and calculate, as these are essential to the pro- 
cess of self-education ; but he who is content with so much, 
and aims not at a higher discipline, has formed a mistaken 
estimate of the work of the school, and even of what is the 
beat guarantee for rapid progress in that which is mechanical. 
The higher the intelligence, the more rapid and complete is 
the progress in acquiring the elementary arts. The aim in 
intellectual culture should he through the ordinary subjects 
to discipline the mind, so that the pupil may have those in- 
tellectual qualities which will fit him to improve himself in 
bis future life. In other words, there should bo attempted, 
as far as circumstances will allow, to secure to every pupil, 
ere his leaving school, the disposition to employ his intellect, 
keenness of perception, vivid imagination, strength and re- 
tentiveness of memory, sound judgment, and the habit of 
itMt'-'uing justly. 
III. Special Fimtciee ofKcu'TjI.Wow.. TVq ^ wiwlinrity 
school education ia, that the iA rtna ot v ^ c WacW aximM, 
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to be framed in reference to Individual necessities. This is 
impossible, and would be beside the purpose of the school. 
It has common objects and pursuits, and the plans of the 
teacher must be con.-ibh.Tod in ret err rice to llieir influence on 
the mass, rather than on individuals. The true view is, that 
individual cases shall be used for the general good. The 
peculiar feature of a school being that of acting on number? 
at once, the teacher will waste both time and power if he 
attempt to deal with individuals alone. He must often work 
on individuals through the mass, and he must influence the 
mass by his treatment of individual cases ; e. g., in teaching 
a class he should remember that, in addressing an individual, 
he is to instruct the class thiYiu_:h him, hence be must be on 
the alert to fix the attention of all on what he is saying to 
one. So, in getting diligence and earnestness, he must 
devise his measures so as to get a community of sentiment 
and conviction in their favour. Bo, when dealing with 
faults, not merely must lie attempt their correction in the 
individual, but bis measures must be wisely adapted to influ- 
ence the mass in relation to such faults. " It is the true 
policy of the teacher," says Abbott, " not to waste his time 
and strength in eoctflnding air/iinsl mob accidental instances 
of transgression as may chance to fall under his notice, but 
to take an enlarged and extended view of the whole ground, 
endeavouring to remove whole classes of faults, to elevate 
nd improve multitudes together." 



CHAPTER III. 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURB. 
NOT intending riny mich treatment of the faculties of tho 
mind in the order of their development, and their relations, 
as belL'nc.s to psychology, it will serve the purpose in view 
if attention is directed to what may bo termed the periods 
of development, of ac i. ::!.', EH the three 

groat divisions in the order of succession on the side of the 
intellect. 

I. Infant Period, on Period of Development, As the 
first period of life is marked by the activity of the Bensea, 
intellectual culture has its first stage in connection with 
them. There is a progressive development of the. mva4,\^v 
which these are the instruments em\>\oyei — a. AtNAo^oiBs*. 
■ L — t only brings into play certain ^a.ciA'wa •«\i«esi 
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sphere lies altogether within their domain, but which brings 
into rudimentary exercise other and higher powers. Each 
step in the development brings out a higher faculty than 
the preceding, such development being possible only from 
what has preceded. 

1. Perception. The lowest exercise of the mind— though 
not therefore of little importance — is that by which it be- 
comes acquainted with external things, so as to distinguish 
their qualities, and mark off one object from another. This 
is perception. It is a growth in which there are two stages, 
(a) First the mind gives its attention to the impressions made 
on the nerves of sense by external things. Distinguishing 
these constitutes sensation. Acute discernment of impres- 
sions on the senses may depend partly on the native quality 
of the organ ; but it depends chiefly on the degree of atten- 
tion they receive, as those who are accustomed to attend to 
certain impressions become more alive to them ; while it is 
a well-known fact, that when the mind is absorbed in any 
pursuit, things which would at other times pain, are un- 
noticed, (bj Succeeding the sensational stage is that io 
whieh the mind is occupied with the object that produces 
the impression. Here the sensation only answers the pur- 
pose of directing attention to the object, itself being lost in 
the contemplation of its qualities. This is perception proper, 
in which tho mind looks off from its own consciousness to 
note those qualities in objects which had excited its sen- 
fcttifuis. Tho eullmo of [lie iri(i:;::j.;('ijf;e. then, begins in 
directing the senses to the qualities of external objects. 
The eye has to note colour, size, form, distance; tho ear, 
sounds — articulate, musical ; the fingers, surface, and eo on. 
As this culture proceeds, experiment in required to bring out 
qualities which would otherwise, escape observation. 

2. Ideas. The next step which the mind takes is to fix 
its attention particularly on some of the qualities of an 
object, and combine them into a mental unity, termed an 
idea, which may henceforth serve as the representative of 
the object, and as such be recalled to tho mind when that 
is no longer present. The association of this idea with a 
word may fix it more completely in the mind, and better 
enable it to recall it, but is not absolutely necessary to either 
result. The full process in this act of the mind is marked 
by the following steps : — An object is observed with close, 

' ~~ I interested attention; tke mini ttiet %m°\ea oa\ 
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pai-tlciiliir features or properties, to which it directs its atten- 
tion still mora earnestly ; these it unites ap belonging to one 
object, and by that act fixes them in the mind, in doing 
which it may have combined tho action of several senses; 
this unity, or idea, becomes the representative of tho object, 
and may he vividly recalled when it is absent; and in many 
cases, though not uniformly so, it becomes associated with 
a name which at once serves to designate the object and 
to recall the idea. The process now described is one of 
analysis and of synthesis, — analysis, even in this, one of. 
the earliest efforts of tho mind, preceding synthesis. That 
this view is c-iiiT-.ri is siretiL^ln'ticil by the following facta. 
Ideas are often vague iind imirsliuct, and become accurate 
and truthful representatives of things only as familiarity in- 
creases, and ok-i;;i-viiti(jii tannines moiv isiiimto and accurate. 
And of two persons observing the same thing, neither will 
carry away precisely the saue idea as tho other, either 
because one lias given attention to more points, or because 
each has referred the object to a different type, and thus 
oas taken qualities which the other did not need. How 
different, for instance, the ideas of the sea formed by a 
child, a poet, a painter, aud a sailor I 

3. Sense of resemblance and of relation. The power to 
form ideas, and to hold them before tin: mind, prepares it to 
identify like qualities amongst external things. Some object 
now under inspection by the senses suggests the idea of some 
other object, dissimilar in many pnin;.-. but h;iv:m' like quali- 
ties with this; this is succeeded by a flash of identification, 
and a feeling of pleasant slirprise in finding, under another 
form, that which was already familiar. The same power of 
holding ideas iicl'ijie the mind lid pa it to observe the relations 
which are found among the objects around. Thus the rela- 
tions of number and of space enter the mind, the relations 
among the simpler geometrical forms, and at length the 
identification 01 these in common objects. Such exercises 
of the intelligence are but rudimentary operations of the 
higher faculties of the mind, and during the period of de- 
velopment are but indications of the insufficiency of what 
lies on the surface to satisfy its cravings, and of the coming 
of a period when it will penetrate the phenomena to discover 
the laws which lie beneath. The opportunities \Vv\wXi^w*«&. 
themselves in the early period of lite, 4wtin% oV\v<n\e«i*ma,'«* 
bring these euibiyo faculties into play ,-j)&Y atunxfta!* a.V<sRSs»* 
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observation, and, as language grows, and more ia attempted, 
will prepare for the higher cxereiso of tho understanding 
when the time comes. The means are in tracing a common 
quality, as elasticity, in a variety of objects ; the relations of 
number, as far as these may he presented in the concrete; 
and the discovery of such forms as the circle, sphere, cube, 
cylinder, cone, and prism, in common objects. 

IL Juvenile Period, oa Period op Acquisition. The 
second great period in child-life is marked by a marvellous 
growth of language, by activity of the senses, and by the 
power of memory. During the period of development the 
child grows in power of utterance, and in knowledge of 
words, and has been aided by these in those rudimentary 
exercises of mind above indicated ; but a time comes when 
this process is much expedited, and the child goes on adding 
words and forma of speech to its previous accumulations, 
without at all, in many cases, realizing their significance 
Mid power. And not only words, hut facts, the import of 
which cannot be understood, are added to the mental stores. 
1. !'■ ■ „.-■:. Verbal acquisitions include much 

that ia merely mechanical — as in articulation and flow of 
utterance, or iluency, — but also others that imply a mental 
element — that of memory, (a) Good articulation implies 
the possession of an ear for articulate sounds, a power to 
retain trains of sounds, and flexibility of the organs of utter- 
ance. Where these are natural gifts, the growth is rapid; 
vet much may be done where tho innato aptness is small. 
, the power to discriminate articulate sounds, and 
l of trains of sounds, may be strengthened by 
attention, quiet, and practice ; and distinctness of utterance 
may be promoted by throwing more force into it. (b) Flu- 
ency ia a mysterious acquire!!] out., whether regard is given 
to the stack of words, their coming at command, or their 
uninterrupted flow. Tho ultimate explanation of these facta 
lies probably in physiological conditions ; but yet much 
depends on the will, the attention, the energy thrown into 
the work, the recovery of trains of utterance, and repetition. 
(c) The acquisition of the power to read, or to commit to 
memory by reading, involves other elements. In the former 
case there are the three stages of learning, fluency, and in- 
telligence. 1) There is first the recognition by the eye ef 
the arbitrary signs of language— words, which depends on 
iis power to seize and keep the points, oi 4i£b;Teii<;«\)fc\. , «fte: 
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them and others;— more than this Is not required, unless (he 
words have to be written from memory. 2} Next comes the 
association of the sound with the sign; to do which it is 
necessary to fix the eye on the latter during the utterance of 
the former. When the utterance is aloud, the agglutination 
is Booner effected ; but it will go on with a whispered utter- 
ance, and even with an ideal one. Hence the importance of 
children following with their eye, and giving their attention 
during the reading of their teachers and others. 3) Fluent 
reading implies recognition by the eye, the remembrance of 
sounds, and the utterance of the words in a continued flow 
— this implying considerable power over the organs of 
speech. The conditions necessary to this attainment are 
will, pleasure in the exercise, energy, attention, repetition, 
and varied practice. 4) Reading with intelligence, whilo 
cmi^.kin.,' a high-ir ek'roeiit, requires the mechanical one of 
cadence or accent. This is a quality depending on new con- 
ditions of voice and ear. The action of the voice is not the 
same as for articulate sounds, and the quality of ear is dis- 
tinct both from the musical and articulate. The acquisition 
goes on best where the learner has good models ; hence the 
teacher should cultivate the power in himself, and often 
exhibit it fur imitati™ by his pupils. 

2. Ideal in connection with language. The emplojinent 
of the senses in the first stages of school processes proceeds 
on the principle that ideas are to be given before word;!, and 
things examined and processes acquired before rules or defi- 
nitions are given, or principles enunciated or established. 
ThiB is a very important principle, but not to be strained too 
far. For, as matter of fact, children acquire many thingH 
— words especially — to which thi:_v can attitcli no siyiii licence. 
And this cannot be prevented, nor is it desirable that it should 
be. Childhood is a gathering and storing time, in which 
things are laid up for future use. In fact, some intellectual 
operations require, as an essential condition, that there should 
be a store of things in the mind, whose significance could 
not be understood before. Language, as the storehouse of 
all human thought and progress, thus exists, and its aci 
sition is to be promoted, although it ia impossible that w 
it records can be spread out before the mind previoua 
thereto. But these stores are not, as, tVie-j MSJffisfiS&BlWi'wi'™ 
unemployed. In fact, they funuah t\\<s twsKDS lot ^Awgw* 
cultnro, 0/ perception, conception, ai\ise&5e<A\AakM( I4 -^ flJ 
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wab heretofore possible, and these prepare Hie way for tha 
imaginative faculty, and all for the thinking processes of 
the future. 

(a) Perception. Words may be often turned to practical 
account for the improvement of the power of observation. 
Object lessons, judiciously given, will often bring out from 
the learner descriptive words whose significance he has not 



that 
tie 3 

wouk 



discern the quality in other things. Nay, some' 
times, where the objects are not accessible at the time, i 
word may bo elicited, or even given, and the object named 
in which the quality is found, the pupil being directed to 
discover the quality when next he sees the object. "Words 
thus become, as it were, " iuitcniuu lo tlsn mind," — means of 
discovering qualities which, without their aid, would pass 
unobserved. 

(6) Ideas. When r-hiMrcn possess language and ideas, 
the means exist for a wider cultivation of the idea-forming 
faculty. Such cultivation may embrace single objects as 
represented by words, or scenes as presented in description. 
1) In building up ideas in the mind, which a word already 
known is to recall, if the object can be presented for exami- 
nation, that will be the best way by which to connect a clear 
idea with the word. 2) But in many cases the object 
cannot be presented, and then the word can become sig- 
nificant only by description. In this case the process of 
constructing the idea is not very dissimilar from the other; 
the difference is, in the one case the mind works with im- 
pressions made on the senses by the objects themselves, but 
in the other with ideas recalled by words. Of course in 
this case the ideas must bo familiar. Let a description of 
an unknown object be before the mind, the only possible 
way of forming an idea of this at all resembling the reality, 
is for each part of the description to recall seme familiar 
idea, which the mind takes and combines so as to bring out 
the idea of the new object. Let a botanist, for example, 
have before him a. description of a newly discovered plant ; 
his idea of it will be fairly accurate, because each part of 
the description presents him with a familiar idea, and all 
that he lias to do is to construct the new conception out of 
the fsmilisr elements. A person unacquainted, with plants 

Id £ad this impossible. 3) \tfbel\icr bvh$.q <ftfj«A» «n 
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scenes have to be conceived from description, the heat way 
is to refer the learnera to some typo — or, by the mode of 
presenting tiio matter, enable them to form a type in the 
mind — which, by stripping and enlarging, will enable them 
to place distinctly in their minds the new idea it is desired 
they should form. From all this it appears that the method, 
"picturing out," is essential when dealing with descriptive 
words. 

(e) Sense of relation. Language gives the power of 
holding ideas more distinctly before the mind, increases the 
power of the child to recognise siinihuii.y and relations, and 
i : ii.ii 

use of language which belongs to tlio understanding proper, 
it may be made to yield what will enrich the mind and aid 
its progress to that higher state for which all preceding states 
are preparing it. Opportunities for this culture may be 
found in moral lessons, where the fable and the proverb are 
the means employed ; id religions insi ruction, by employing 
the emblem and the parable ; in lessons in natural history, 
where such points are brought out as the industry of the 
bee, the prudence of the ant, and the sagacity of the dog ; 
in dealing with words having a twofold signification — a 
literal and figurative ; and so on. 

(d) Tlie imagination. The imagination is that faculty 
which, out of materials already possessed, constructs new 
images or scenes that have nothing exactly equivalent to 
them in the external world. That on which it works Is supplied 
by observation ; for however different the result may be from 
every actual existence, yet each separate element has its 
counterpart in the ouivr world. Language, recording facta 
and storing materials !Vir future use, renders; material aid to 
this faculty — a faculty whidi, if properly cultivated, brings 
large accessions of wealth and pleasure to the mind. Culture 
may be supplied to it in school by graphic descriptions of 
far-off lands, by vivid delineations of scenes from life, by 
pictures at uiehomea and habits of the people of other lands 
or times, and by descriptive reading both of prose and poetry. 

The success of such culture will depend on the ideas being 
fnrriiliar, on the prominent, features being given rather than 
minute details, and on occasional ellipses for the pupils to 
supply what tncy can. 

3. Memory. All manifestations of nviTviotvftawSiss (A "On* 
' tcllect, from the first dawn oi kte^we,\afl » vi*« 
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to retain the materials of that intelligence. This power is 
memory, the qualities of which, when good, are accuracy in 
acquiring, faithfulness and readineBs in reproducing, and 
tenacity in retaining what it has in charge. These qualities 
depend on the native quality of the mind, on the closenesB of 
attention when making an acquisition, on the clearness and 
force with which things are discerned, on the time spent in 
the acquisition, and on the frequency with which the mind 
passes in minute review what it has acquired. The memory 
works according to fixed laws, termed laws of association. 
Associations are various, — sometimes accidental, sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes determined by the relations of the 
things themselves, sometimes by their accidental proximity, 
and sometimes by the habits of the individual mind ; but all 
are reducible to two classes, contiguity and similarity. All 
things occurring together or in close succession, and 
including contrast, cause and effect, unbroken sequence, 
interest with which regarded, and associations of place, ara 
included in the former; the tendency of present mental 
states to suggest others resembling tliem, existing among 
previous acquisitions, is what is meant by the latter. 

The culture of memory requires ai.lrnlion to the following 
points :— exercise and trust it ; secure attention and interest 
when making an acquisition ; let the things learnt enter the 
intelligence with clearness and force ; give sufficient time to 
the acquisition — cram is never permanent ; secure frequent 
opportunities of review; produce often, in writiog, both 
literally and a free but full rendering of the matter. In 
new subjects, inlay well the elementary portions; avoid 
fostering ■ merely verbal memory. As the fame approaches, 
make the memory the servant of the understanding. 

III. Pewod of Tiiouoht, on Intellectual Opeelationb. 
The work that has hitherto been performed is but preparatory 
to a higher discipline — a discipline which, through tire 
operations of the mind on what it has in store, fixes in a 
definite form, for definite use, the elements of knowledge, 
which gives power of connected thought, and which aims 
to produce clear-headedness. These higher operations are 
those of the understanding and reason, — the former dealing 
with concepts, terms, and propositions ; the latter with the 
processes employed for the discovery of truth. 

I. The vni.keslnwling. This is the faculty whose office Is 
to bind together in thought all like tilings, to cicate\3nsii«s» 
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to embody the result of this process, and to employ it for the 
purpose of setting forth the relations amongst these results. 

(a) Concepts. A concept is a mental unity in which there 
is held together iiinimbi.'i- of particulars or marks, found in a 
variety of objects, which, resembling each other in these par- 
ticulars, differ in others. In forming them the mind selects 
out of its stores those ideas which have certain resemblances; 
it fees its attention on these to I ho fie:;lee; of [ho r] inferences; 
and forms them into a unity in thought, a notion which shall 
henceforth stand as the representative, not of an individual 
thing like an idea, but of everything that possesses these 
points of resemblance, and so far only as it possesses them. 
Hence a Concept, or notion, exists only in thought, and there 
is not anything which is its exact antitype in nature. But. 
not only is a concept a mental unity holding "in it several 
particulars ; it may consist of one mark only, gathered from 
a number of individual objects: in this case it is often termed 
an abstract idea. In forming concepts, the mind performs 
at least three operations, comparison, abstraction, and gene- 
ralization. 

1} Comparison. This is the act of placing two or more 
things together for the purpose of marking their resem- 
blances. It impii.'H divorhil.y and contrast in the objects, 
for the identification of perfectly similar objects is an intui- 
tion. In some of the preceding sdv^is this operation has 
been implied, — wherever, in fuel., the idooliiiea'i.iiiof resem- 
blance has taken place. But for the purposes of the higher 
culture it must be a voluntary and properly directed act. 
Its field lies in aprogressive series ; in the likeness of wholes 
to wholes, in the discernment of a common quality amongst 
diverse objects, in the identification of geometrical forms in 
common objects, in the discernment of analogies and of 
ratio, and of the relations of cause and effect. 

2) Abstraction is the power of singling out a part or a 
quality of a thing, and making it the object of attention. 
Thus, in forming a concept, the several common marks are 
drawn off and held apart for comparison ; in which process 
there are thcue four distinct acts :— there is a perception of 
difference among the qualities in the concrete individual ; 
there is an act of analysis setting apart one or more qualities 
for attention ; there is an act of comparison, to -<K\&&t 
identity with qualities in other things ia «&\a\X\<&«&\ «»& 
there ;s a mental result — a unity \n ttion^A. 
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3) Generalisation is tho complement of this process, 
consists in bringing into a class all the objects to which 
this unity in thou?;!]!, miy be eqnnlly applied, and in con- 
necting the notion or concept with a term that (shall hence- 
forth designate each object of the class exactly in the samo 
sense. The ilii;u.'K r-rnti i..nn-i1, however diverse, are held 
together by the identifying principle, and the common name 

(fi) Terms. In the progress of child-mind, terms are 
often acquired before the concepts for which they stand. If 
the term is one that applies to a number of concrete things, 
the process is often thus : — the term falls on the ear, and is 
known as a sound; then as the name of an individual thing; 
then as applicable to other things in a common sense, the 
meaning attached to it becoming enlarged or limited aa ex- 
perience grows. Moral terms are learnt much in the same 
way, only that their import becomes dimly apparent from 
the occasions when used. Still many terms are held by 
children without their concepts, and in I hose eases where a 
meaning is attached, it is loose and indefinite. Means, then, 
have to be taken by which terms may become significant 
and definite. Tho processes by which they do bo are those 
already spoken of, — comparison, abstraction, and generali- 
sation ; but there are two devices by which this process 
may he expedited ; they are rlivir.ii.-n and definition ; a two- 
fold operation growing out of the twofold power of a 
general term, in condiietin;.' which the teacher must reverse 
the ordinary process, and divide before he defines. 

1) Division is tho separation of a whole (genus) into its 
parts (species). A concept, as represented by a general term, 
contains under it subordinate notions or concepts, which are 
called its parts ; e. g., the concept represented by the term 
animal has under it the subordinate concepts represented by 
the terms man, brute. The higher concept is a genus, the 
inferior ones species. When the parts or species are enume- 
rated, there is the process termed division. In other words, 
division gives the classes and sub-classes included under a 
genera! term. It is effected by the aid of the specific differ- 
ences. When employed by the teacher, it is that tho pupil 
may gather out clearly what is comprehended under a 
general term, of which he has to learn not only what it 
denotes, hut in what sense it is applied. Division is, there- 
■ for the learner, what the exanVraatiou otflieWiiu^^iua 
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to tlis first f ramer of the concept ; and it enables the teacher 
to place out, as each Biih-class comes into view, what is 
possessed in common with preceding chiases, and what is 
peculiar to itself, thus defining each terra as it occurs. 

2) Definition dedaren, tlii-reforc, the precise meaning of 
a word. It sets forth the notion under the term so distinctly 
that there may he no ambiguity in its nse. A definition 
Beta forth the general nature, or tlio.se attributes which are 
common, and it sets forth the distinguishing quality; in 
Other words, it Bets forth in what a term agrees with other 
terms, and in what it differs from them. The law is, to give 
the proximate genus and the peculiar difference ; the proxi- 
mate genus because it includes the rest, e. g., wine is a 
juice, not wine ie a liquid. From this it follows that a 
definition is not at its right time unless the materials from 
which it may he formed are in the mind. 

(c) Propositions. A proposition declares the relation be- 
tween two concepts or terms. This relation is discerned 
and decided on by the judgment, the cultivation of which, 
and of the power of inference and of formal reasoning, U 
the point for which all preceding culture has been preparing. 
The means are at hand in the matter of rending lessons, in 
grammar, in composition, in arithmetic, and in oral lessons 
with these as specific aims. 

2, Tlie rcosnn. All educational processes, on the side of 
the intellect, aim to briug the mind into that condition in 
which the knowledge or discovery of truth becomes its 
prime object ; to put it in possession of the modes by which 
truth is attained— induction with its associated operations, 
and reflection ; and to give it the power of continuing these 
operations— operations involving connected and often long- 
continued thought. 

3. There are a higher and a lower exercise of the under- 
standing and reason. The higher exercise belongs to the 
gifted and mature mind, and consists in working on things, 
enlarging the boundaries of science, and preparing treasures 
of truth for the use of others. The lower exercise belongs 
to the many, and consists in mastering, through language 
and other aids, what others have done ; e. g., few — now and" 
then one, far npart — can be original mathematicians, but 
many can acquire what these have created. Ono hero and 
there might think out a proposition, in ^comWrj ,Vf*xe 

wd could go through the train ot feca^A "tfwsa 
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before them. Hence the folly of conceit in such, who, 
whatever their learning, have but made themselves masters 
of what others have thought. 

The work of the school ia to uae what is aa a discipline of 
the mind. Only a very minute portion of achieved reanlts 
can be mastered by lads who remain even to the latest point 
of school life ; but something may be done to give their 
minds that tone which right methods and objects of study 
impart. The power to apprciioinl ilisiineily, to retain and 
Convey clearly, to svi.iL'ii carefully, to examine well before 
coming to a conclusion, to trace principles in instances, and 
to love truth for its own Hake, are objects which should 
never be absent from the teacher's mind. His means must 
be found in the common school work. 



The highest aim of a teacher is to implant religions and 
moral principles in the mind of his charge ; principles not 
merely as matters of sentiment or points of speculation, but 
with a controlling efficacy in the heart and life. One of 
the means is the cultivation of the moral intelligence ; — 
one of the meana, but not the only one ; for there may be 
the knowledge of duty without the will to do it. 

I. Twofold Elements op Moral Intelligence. To tha 
implanting of moral principles in the mind there are required 
two things : first, to give clear conceptions of relations and 
duties, and of the motives by which conduct should bo regu- 
lated ; second, to cultivate the moral judgment. These are 
essential parts of one process ; they are to be accomplished 
together, they are to go hand in hand in every moral lesson. 
The instruction ia imperfect if it does not embrace clear con- 
ceptions of truth, and recognition of its claims by the con- 
science. The intellect is to be informed, that the conscience 
may be guided. Moral truth is to be lodged in the memory, 
that the conscience may give no uncertain sound in its de- 
cisions, Moral instruction is imperfect which does not 
secure the application by the conscience to personal duty. 

II. Means of Moral and Relioiodb Instruction. In- 
cident and example form the mode of moral instruction at 
school. It were worse than useless to present such truth 

abstractly. The condition of their mleWig' 
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nature of the truth, make it to children, then, merely a 
form of words. Of such things as integrity, candour, and 
kindness, a child can form no conception, except when pre- 
sented to him as acts. Nor can his moral judgment ba 
exercised unless circumstances within the sphere of his 
experience, and conceivable by his imagination, are pre- 
sented to him. The power to apply truth to his own cir- 
cumstances, and to deduce rules for his own guidance, also 
depends on his realization of it in actual conduct. 

1. Incidental lemons. Occasions for this cultivation are 
continually offering themselves. When a child is realizing 
the natural consequences of its actions, a favourable oppor- 
tunity exists for pointing out the connection between them. 
This done judiciously, the conception is likely to be clear, 
the impression permanent, and a rule for future guidance 
formed. Instances of conduct observed by the children 
may also be turned to good account, — only in cases of 
wrong-doing they must be treated without personal refer- 
ence, or the heart of the offender may be closed, and the 
sympathy of all turned in his favour. In all instances of 
conduct care must be taken to bring them vividly before 
tbp children, who must be encouraged to form and pronounce 
moral decisions upon them, the teacher guiding them by 
bringing ont clearly the essential points, and supplying 
them with analogous cases. 

2. Formal moral lessons. Incidental occasions do not 
supply all that is necessary for the cultivation of moral 

; there must be systematic instruction ; the in- 



systematic as that of any other. Discrimination and vigour 
can be secured only by periodical systematic culture. Nor 
is the necessity met by such mural instruction as crops up 
in Bible lessons. No doubt these lessons could be so ordered 
as to bo chiefly of a moral kind, but that would be to pro- 
mote one thing at the expense of another. Religious teach- 
ing has in charge not only moral culture, but the inculcation 
of religious truth and duty. To the Bible the teacher will 
go for examples, for the prcept which embodies a principle 
or duty, and for the highest sanctions of moral duty. 

3. Kind of examples. The sort of example on which tfca 

fudgme^ is to be exercised, B.'nifaoia.VcMSd'BssstA. 
;a are to be educed, is & vo.att.ee at ^j** s *' aMai ' 8o!s " 
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To the uso of evil examples there ore serious objection 
The proneness to evil, which is a feature of human nature, 
makes it hazardous to describe forms of vica. The love o£ 
novelty, or the teiuk'TLcy to imitation, may lead the children 
to copy that which was intended for a warning. Tbe force 
of first impressions would suggest that good, not evil- 
right, not wrong— truth, not error, should be first held lip to 
view. Descriptions of evil tend to mate the mind familiar 
with it, which cannot but lower its tone. The delineation, 
too, may remain aB a picture in the mind, and may become 
a source of temptation when the Icbbou that was deduced is 
forgotten or powerless. Such delineations, too, may harm 
by placing ideas in the mind which but for them had found 
no admission there. Good examples, then, are to be pre- 
ferred as the medium of moral teaching, not only because of 
the evils incident to the opposite course, but really as being 
the only effective way of forming the moral intelligence. 
Ideas of evil, and warnings from it, no more secure a 
knowledge of moral troth, or preserve from the commission 
of wrong, than acquaintance with error gives a knowledge 
of truth. As the hest safeguard from error is truth, so the 
best way to preserve the mind from impurity is to fill it 
with ideas of " wbatever is pure, lovely, and of good report." 
The examples ought to be within the sphere of child- 
experience, otherwise it will be impossible for their imagi- 
nation to realize the circumstances, and the lesson will be 
lost j or, worse, the child will be stimulated to use forma of 
expression which to him have no vital force, with tbe 
certain effect of ln;i:!.,* !■-> ■■•'■' '- ■ ■■ 1 against their influence at a 
future time. Nor will he lose eventually by being re- 
stricted to the present ; for if the mind in early life gainB 
the habit of right thought and feeling, there is warrant in 
this fact that it will continue so under the circumstances of 
later life. To think of duty now is the surest guarantee 
that duty will be the pole-star of the future. 

111. Importance of Actiun. The only moral culture 
worthy of the name is that which leads the children to act. 
Moral instruction is necessary, of course, as a child must be 
taught what is right in order to practise it ; but it is not 
sufficient, no more than is the theory of music to make a 
"" i knowledge of perspective and of 
lake a man a painter. Between the 
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there are two stages — feeling and volition. We must know, 
feel, and will. Action is the only real educator in morals, 
Tiiufl Mi'. Stuw, — " The way to do a thing is just to do it." 

CHAPTER V. 



The feelings form one of the great divinooa of mental 
phenomena ; they are not to be marked out by definition 
from other departments, but the distinction between them ia 
clear to every one that lias ever felt hunger, had gratification 
ia eating, limited with pleasure on a sunlit landscape, or 
been excited to indignation by an act of cruelty. The feel- 
ings are motives to action, they are the seat of the disposi- 
tion, and they are intimately connected with temper. Moral 
life, too, consists in right action proceeding from light feel- 
ing. These things show that they furnish not uuimportant 
elements to the character ; their laws, therefore, require to 
be studied by teachers. 

I. Laws of Feeling. 1. Feeling is excited by the pre. 
eerice of its object in fact or idea ; e. g. t a case of distress 
actually witii'isi.-:! would excite rorcpjssion, and the same 
result would follow from a picture of distress being present 
to the imagination. 2. One feeling often introduces another ; 
thus, pity for suffering may introduce indignation against 
him who produces it. 3. One feeling may exclude another 
hy prior occupation, because stnmycr in e I i.t rioter than the 
one which .seelts admission. 4. The habitnal practice of the 
action which is tho proper expression of a feeling may pro- 
duce the feeling; e.g., acts of courtesy often performed 
may at length excite the feelings from which Buch acts 
should spring. 5. These are the laws of simple feeling, 
hut the growth of a right disposition depends on a higher 
law than the mere excitement of feeling. Feeling does not 
exist for its own sake merely ; it is a stimulus, a means to 
an end, and it is as this is attained or repressed, in obedience 
to O higher feeling, that its great purpose in tho human 
economy is achieved. 

The great law of feeling regarded as a motive power, and 
in the result — disposition— is action. It is as a feeling does 
or does not uniformly End its issue in action, tl\«. \ta ■■^to'ct 
over the mind and in forming t\ie £eq«Hmi& issy^ 6 *- 
I feeling frequently experienced, 'wnicn. &<s*a w*. vsewft "*■ 
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fiction, ia n mere sentiment ; and it is an overy-day observa- 
tion that all feeling, if action does not follow the prompting, 
tends to become mere sentiment,— j. &, to have no power 
over the conduct. So of disposition: this depends on the 
uniformity with which particular fi slings have swayed the 
conduct ; e. g., any one who habitually acts out a benevolent 
feeling obtains a benevolent disposition. It ia true also of 
temper, or the power which the mind has to resist certain 
feelings and to control their expression. By steadily re 
framing from the action to which a certain feeling tends, 
power is at length obtained over its manifestation, and so 
the feeling cornea to lose ita power to atir the mind. On 
this law of action, too, depends the hold which moral 
principles take of the mind. It is by acting out right feel- 
ings that a clear conception ia gained of moral obligation, 
and that moral principles become a motive power in the 
heart and life. " He that doeth His will shall know of the 
doctrine." 

II. Kcope in School Education. 1, The teacher's suc- 
cess in the formation of character will depend on hiy 
realization of the value of action over precept. It most be 
his aim to give principles planted in the intellect vital force ; 
and this can be done only hy finding opportunities for them 
to be acted out. As far as it is the teacher's work at all, it 
is bis work to find meana to fit.LKii^Vh or wviik^n the force 
of particular feelings over the mind and conduct. This 
most regulate his intercourse with his pupils, and their 
intercourse with each other. It must give the tone to his 
moral instruction ; it must guide his discipline ; it must be 
the key to all he does. When a feeling ia one to which it 
is desirable to give permanent influence over the mind, occa- 
sions should be turned to account, and, if possible, should 
be made ; when it is one that would be pernicious, the 
means of carrying it out should be removed, or an attempt 
should be made to occupy the mind with another feeling, or 
if possible to awaken a higher feeling. 

2. A right appreciation of this subject will mske the 
teacher careful how far lie excites feeling by appealing to 
the imagination. It is legitimate in some cases — in fact, 
desirable— to do ao, but it must be done with caution. That 
which is brought into view most be within children's sphere. 
It must be possible for them to carry it out. It should be 
accaaipanM by earnest r<commeriilatio& lo ftui X\ie mewu 
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of action, and appeals should he made to the conscience us 
to their doing so ; such appeals to be received in silence, as 
no ostentatious display is allowable. The great danger in 
addressing the imagination is, lest great principles and 
noble examples become mere matters of sentiment. A per- 
roay admire conduct In another, nay, may bo moved to 
usiasm by it, and yet neve* suppose that it is to have 
any influence on him. He never thinks of the principles in 
such conduct as binding upon himself. 

3. A right culture of the feelings may render unnecessary 
many prohibitions. Just as when one establishes a principle 
which includes under it many details, and thus renders the 
separate proof of each unnecessary, so the cultivation of one 
right feeling excludes the necessity of prohibiting all those 
things in detail which would be a violation of the feeling ; 
e. g., the cultivation of the sense of justice would prevent 
late-coming, idleness, tale-bearing, scratching deslts, de- 
facing walla, copying, and so forth. 

III. Emotion. Emotion is a term often used as synony- 
mous with feeling, though more frequently to denote such 
feelings as require a prior act of the intelligence to excite 
them. Sometimes it designates that accompaniment of all 
feeling by which its existence is manifested toothers. The 
two latter uses of the term suggest some facts having an 
educational bearing. 1. The power of recovering the past 
varies much in individuals, and varies in individuals as to 
different objects. A fact this of great importance educa- 
tionally. For as feelings are incentives to action, and as 
their power as stimuli depends on their strength, it is evident 
that, in some eases, the persistence in idea of some feelings 
will be so weak as to be almost inoperative. This explains 
in some cases why motives that are effectual in some have 
no power over others. 2. Emotion has a tendency to diffusa 
itself, so as to make the whole system participate in a 
movement. This explains partly why a child's progress in 
learning anything new of a mechanical kind, as writing, 
is so slow ; all the organs participating in the movement, 
prevents that concentration of attention and nervous energy 
necessary to mastering a mechanical movement. 3. Id 
cases where the feeling is too strong for repression of the 
visible expression, it is often well to divert the manifestation 
into another channel. Hence the vniiie ot fts* wm^'i* 
' the clap, in school. 
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Disposition is not innate, but acquired. It expresses ■ 
result of educational processes in connection with tbe feel- 
ings ; it is the inclination of the mind to certain courses of 
feeling and action. The growth of disposition is somewhat 
as follows : — a feeling is excited by some object, and soli- 
cits to action ; the individual, after it may be resistance or 
hesitation, complies. Again the siime course takes place, 
and again, until the mind at luiigtSi takt-s the initiative, and 
is inclined to act without solicitation, or the feeling has per- 
manent control over the mind, so that occasion only is 
wanted for it to act of itself. Hence disposition may be 
said to be the inclination to do what at first required solici- 
tation to do. Disposition enil. risers 'ueh Ihinga as truthful- 
ness, honesty, kindness, humility, and their opposites. 

1. TriuTii fulness. 1. A tratbftd disposition is the foun- 
dation, the corner-stone of virtuous character ; it is the 
" central pillar of the school, on which all other graces 
depend." It includes accuracy in obtaining or stating facts, 
sincerity, candour, ingenuousness, and uprightness. The 
want of it is manifested by carelesB inaccuracy, excuses for 
fanl ts, exaggeration, o(|iiivooa^iiii,(!issiioiilation, evasion, flat- 
tery, hypocrisy, concealment of truth, copying a schoolfel- 
low's exercise, prompting answers, us well as by a direct lie, 

2. The teacher must gnard his children from all forma of 
untruthfulness, and, aa he may, inspire them with the love 
of truth. To this end he must enlighten their minds on its 
nature, and on the various waj'6 in which it is departed 
from ; he must excite deep abhorrence for deceit in any 
shape by speaking of it with grief and serious displeasure ; 
and he must endeavour that they may see and feel the 
importance of truth fulness —which is by no means an easy 
thing. The teacher must himself exemplify it. He most 
be truthful in disposition, he must be transparent in all his 
dealings, his practices in school-work must be open, uniform, 
and above-board. Hence there must be no special pre- 
paration for inspection, no throwing dust in the eyes of 
visitors, no putting on the school a face for special occasions. 
Be must be truthful, and must make it appear that he is so. 

statements should be accurate, his \irom\aea iuXSWeJ^Vv* 
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Extensions or assumptions no more than facts warrant, and 
is candour and justice unimpeachable. Nor is this suffi- 
cient ; he must be careful that his measures do not tempt to 
untruthfulness. These may do so if he convey the im- 
pression that he attaches more importance to cleverness than 
goodness, if he stimulate vanity by extravagant commenda- 
tion, or should lie praise for the performance of duties which 
commend themselves to the child's conscience without his 
sanction or imposition, and especially if by undue severity 
he should make fear the ruling motive in his school. 

3. The teacher must condemn all kinds of deceit. Thfc 
deepest abhorrence must he expressed, not only of actual 
falsehood, but at the slightest attempt to deceive — as when a. 
lad whispers a reply to his neighbour, or steals 3 glance at 
his fellow's slate. Trust till deceived. A very powerful 
means of impressing a child with the importance of this 
virtue is never to doubt its word or conduct unless it has 
previously deceived us. We should treat it as if it were im- 
possible for it to tell a lie. We should be vigilant— never 
suspicious. Few things are more baneful in their influence 
than suspicion. A boy is strongly tempted to be what we 
suspect him. When untruthfulness docs occur, let your 
conduct show that your confidence in him is shaken, but not 
destroyed. Still, amongst the means employed to produce 
truthfulness, the teacher must depend on the natural con- 
sequences of truth or of deceit, to awaken the mind to the 
importance of the one or the evil of the other. Truth must 
be expected from all as a matter of courso, and confidence 
reposed in them bo long as truthfulness exists ; but on deceit 
or falsehood occurring, there must be the infliction of pain, 
and the withdrawal of confidence to some extent. Bo longer 
must any statement be sought from such a one, or accepted 
if volunteered, until there have been signs of penitence and 
evidence of amendment. But bofore withdrawing confi- 
dence there should be full evidence of the fact of falsehood. 
The child must not be dealt with on mere suspicion. IE 
there is ground to suspect, the fact should be ascertained 
before making the charge, and if that cannot be done, the 
charge should be withheld. There should be no difference 
in the treatment of the child then, though it may be vigi- 
lantly watched, that the teacher may deal with it rightlv- 

4. When faults ara conimiUed, Vwi tcm^WiOTi ' 

or den v arkea either horn fear ot 
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of sinking in the estimation of others. Now these should bfl 
treated as despicable l'o'?!iiij.*s, and the courage that confesses 
a fault slioula be com m ended . Not that confession should 
release from punishment— though it might bo a reason for 
diminishing its severity, — as then confession would become 
a matter of course without any compunction for offending 
or any desire to amend. Confession must lie warily dealt 
, with ; if volunteered it is to be commended, but it ia of 
doubtful benefit when stimulated. It is a practice in eomo 
schools to require offenders to confess by lifting the hand, 
rising from their seats, or coming to the teacher. This is 
done in the belief that it promotes ingenuousness, inspires 
with moral courage, and imparts a lofty moral tone to the 
school. This is doubtful ; it is a trial few can stand. There 
is no certainty that confession will he made, or, if made, will 
be attended with good results. Schools have been in which 
this practice prevailed, and in which untruthfulness to an 
unwonted extent was manifested in copying and prompting, 
and where indili'ri-ik u to ox impure, reckless bearing, and 
hardened feeling, had taken the place of susceptibility to 
shame and blame. 

II. Honesty. 1. A conscientious regard for the righta 
and property of others lies at the foundation of the social 
fabric, and if greater attention were given to it in the train- 
ing of the child, the safety, strength, and happiness of the 
Community would be more completely secured. 

2. As in other branches of moral discipline, the teacher's 
aim should be to implant the principle in the disposition, 
rather than to prohibit certain acts ; and he will do tbiB moBt 
effectually by giving the widest scope to his interpretation 
of the sentiinen! ami ils iiirini:V*tationB in his own conduct 
and character. His example will be the most effective teach- 
ing of coDaciciitit:.iiHin.-~s in tviaiii.'n to tin' 1 rights and property 
of others, lie who desires that it should be so will be scru- 
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tion of his work through the school, and in the faithful and 
diligent discharge of his daily duty therein. He will show 
it in his respect for the property of the children— neither 
lending nor using anything of theirs without their sanction ; 
"n the careful treatment of school property, and in the proper 

lisDosal of things found; he will also be candid, never 

•a&mi 
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dne, nor refusing credit for work done or attainments made. 
In a word, he will lie bound towards them and others by tka 
same principles and laws that he expects to influence them 
in their ei!ii'liu:t to him and each other. 

3. (a) It is quite possible to obtain a high moral tone 
in school in rehilion to others' property. Purloining such 
things as pens, or keeping things that bad been lost, would 
in every case receive attention. But there are other prac- 
tices of which children are guilty, which, if properly treated, 
will do more to implant r.h(: pi-iiielphi than any treatment of 
actual thef to. Little things, so called, do more for the cha- 
racter than flagrant breaches of trust, or the resistance of 
strong temptation : in the latter case fear, and not virtuoua 
principle, may be the safeguard ; and in the former there is 
reason to fear that integrity of character lias been lost. (6) 
Many opportunities occur in school life in which to enforce 
this virtue, and many of the ordinary measures employed in 
working the school will, if rightly used, tend to implant the 

Glnciple. Habits of diligence, of strenuous application, of 
nding all the energy possessed to the work of the hour, of 
a scrupulous employment of time, may he so enforced as to 
create the feeling that their opposites, or any deficiencies 
even, may be evidences of the want of a conscientious regard 
for the rights of others. This is to be insisted on the more 
because of the widespread feeling among operatives not to 
work to the utmost of their ability, but to make " a job " 
last as long as possible, (c) The right of place in class, the 
contrition sometimes witnessed IVjI' plates, ami the conduct 
at play, may often bo turned to good account : right feeling 
in such matters implanted in school would extend into later 
life. To what hut the absence of such feelings must be 
attributed the unseemly scramble for the beat places on 
public occasions, or the getting served " before your turn " 
at the shop, the money-order office, the hank, or the railway ? 
(d) The trear.Ni.-nl by I he scholars of the school property is 
one of those things of which a judicious teacher will take 
advantage, to enforce the practice o£ this virtue. It is not 
an unusual thing for boys to carve the desks and doors, 
or to disfigure the walls with writing ; the teacher should 
seize the opportunity of any instance of the sort to point 
out the dishonesty thereof. Stress should be laid at. ttss. 
breach of trust it involves to the. ae\wo\ miiM?,iira *^te» «**■ 
e of school fittings ought tn bo fto\Xcfti, mA 'to'*- « osSa 
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conduct renders it necessary to replenish or repair oftenet 
than would be otherwise required ; and the disfigurement 
ought to be dwelt upon as destructive of that feeling with 
which we][-('iili'i(;il minds look upon well-preserved or beau- 
tiful objects, (e) The treatment of their clothes, of their 
books, and other implements, will often furnish opportunity 
for a practical lesson on this virtue. The practice of using 
caps for foolballx, of Loosing bonnets in the air, of kneeling 
at marbles, ought to be prevented. Games which excite 
co veto us n ess, as pitch-and-loo*. or playing for marblce, ought 
to be forbidden. (J") There is a practice in low-toned 
schools of boys copying from their neighbours. The sin of 
thin should lie pointed out ; they ought to be made to feel 
that it is a breach of the command, " Thou shalt not steal." 
Here it should be shown that it is not taking money or other 
valuables that is forbidden, but the act of taking any tiling 
that does not belong to us. The teacher should show that 
everybody treats with scorn such as pretend to know that 
of which they are ignorant ; and he should lead them to 
seek pleasure in the possession of knowledge, rather than 
being thought to have it. 

III. Kindness. 1. Disinterestedness is an original ele- 
ment in human nature, but it requires fostering, or tha 
education of the child is imperfect, (a) Much to which 
a child is subjected tends to concentrate the regards of 
the child upon itself ; but it has so many points of con- 
tact with others, aud its own and others' happiness are so 
mutually dependent, that the child must be trained not to 
live for itself. (6) It is an instinct to seek the happiness 
of others, readily observable in a child, which at any time 
will share with another what yields pleasure to itself , un- 
less its appetites have been unduly exercised. In doing so 
it is not selfish, but purely disinterested, neither seeking 
nor expecting any return. It is true that kindness yields 
pleasure to it* subject, but this is not the motive power, 
(c) This being so, instances of unkindncss amongst child- 
ren must have their origin in something which overpoweia 
the benevolent instinct, or that renders it inoperative. The 
presence of any strong feeling, or the predominance of an 
emotion or pursuit, may for the time overpower the be- 
nevolent instinct; or the child guilty of unkindncss may 
not have been accustomed to interpret iu another the 
-■■'-- of what L> disagreeable or paintoi ■, \ieuce \t\rai 
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no notion that its conduct gives pain : or it may lack ima- 
gination, bo that it duos nut reali/.a that what would be 
disagreeable to itself is so to another ; or uokindriess may 
proceed from mere thoughtlessno.". the child not consider- 
ing the consequences of its actions, or so intent on some- 
thing else as to overlook them. Instances of unkindness 
seldom proceed from utter indifierenco to the liamiineBS of 
others, unless the feeling that prompts to benevolent deeds 
has been uniformly resisted, or unless an emotion has been 
excited which seeks vent in the iniliction of positive pain. 
From these things it will appear that what seem instances 
of deliberate cruelty may be far from having such an 

2. The cultivation of the benevolent instinct leads to a 
disposition marked by generosity, magnanimity, self-denial 
for the advantage of others, civility, consideration for the 
feelings of others, forbearance under provocation, and to 
services to save others from annoyance, or to promote their 
comfort or well-being, fts right cultivation in school will 
go far to exclude those forms of annoyance by which 
children sometimes inflict pain one on the other, — such 
as nicknaming, teasing, practical jokes, bullying, ridicule 
of the deformed, or whatever else is productive of un- 
pleasant feeling. 

3. In fostering this disposition, the obligation to be just 
before being generous must be impressed mi the conscience; 
hence the child must be taught to give to another all to 
which he has a right, and that so far as he does so, it is 
justice, not benevolence, that prompts its conduct; for an 
act of kindness implies suihe.(.iii;]g I ■■■)"■ s i j - 1 what mere justice 
claims. Again, kindness to one must not be at the expense 
of another ; the claims of justice to all must be met before 
acta of generosity to any. In fact, an act loses its character 
as a benevolent one, if at the expense of another. Nor 
must the rightful claims of self be lost sight of. The child 
must be taught to say " No !" whenever its own character 
would suffer by yielding to the instiue.t to please others. 

4. The growth of benevolent <l;s; ■■ .:;itiii, depends on doing 
deeds of kindness. Precept is nUn-cthcr powerless unless 
accompanied by action. In fact, without the deed of kind- 
ness, there ib danger of mere scntimentalism usurping the 
place of active benevolence. Ma.ay occaavaw* iwksk vo. 

' •! when the teacher may Barest lt\*.4 iasfta- "^ 
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will find it easier to secure them when they involve activity. 
It is in little things that his judgment and tact may be most 
evinced — though nothing is little or trifling In education 
that tends to give a bias to the mind. Little things have 
the first claim, because they imply that the spirit of kind- 
ness pervades the conduct, and because they impress the 
children more than actions demanding apparently greater 
sacrifice. Setting a chair for a visitor, accommodating a 
schoolfellow with a place or a book, yielding at play known 
preferences to the wishes of others, contributing or collect- 
ing for known cases of distress, sending children to read to 
the aged in the neighbourhood, or to visit a sick school- 
fellow, are the ways in which a teacher may incite to a life 
of kindness. 

IV. Humility. 1. A right estimate of self, implying a 
proper sense of weakness, ignorance, and evil tendencies, is 
a favourable condition to intellectual advancement and 
moral growth. It is often found in schools that the want of 
it is productive of evils which interfere with the growth of 
habits of application, and consequently of intelligence and 
intellectual power ; and there can be no doubt that it pre- 
vents that attention to feelings, principles, and practices, 
which is essential to the growth of a moral and religious 
character. 

2. Humility is a condition of mind altogether due to ex* 
perience, and to comparison of one's self, either with others 
or with some standard which it behoves us to reach. It is 
not therefore surprising that pertness, improper forwardness, 
or overweening confidence in themselves, should exhibit them- 
selves in children. Indeed, such things must be expected 
until the means of comparison have been supplied, and such 
experience as will show them what they are, and what is 
becoming to their position. Conceit, indeed, implies more. 
Here there have been injudicious stimulants applied to the 
emotions of self, the result being not merely what flow? 
from ignorance, but a condition of mind the very opposite 
of humility, and fruitful of all kinds of evil. 

3. The means of promoting this disposition are evident. 
The more the opposite conditions are avoided, the greater 
will be the likelihood of a right estimate of self being ob- 
tained. The means employed must be considered in reference 
to the phases which the opposite condition may assume. 
(a) Among them must be placed the practice of exacting 
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unquestioning and implicit obedience to commands. When 
children are allowed to question tbe reasons or right of an 
injunction, or to exercise at tooearlyan age their own jadg. 
ment as to their conduct, they become capricious and con- 
ceited ; a high estimate of themselves, and a strong feeling 
of resistance to control, take the place of that natural feel- 
ing of dependence on those over them, which is so essential 
a condition to their right moral training. (&) Discrimination 
in the use of praise and censure is essential in view of pro- 
per humility of mind. Praise, where the sense of duty and 
the consciousness of having done right should he sufficient, 
may produce conceit, or a too high estimate of Belf. A 
teacher should not withhold approval where temptation has 
been resisted, or some strong feeling of self overcome, and 
he should Lie careful to show that he approves right doing ; 
but it cannot be right to praise right doing as if there wera 

East merit in it, or to speak as if the child were very much 
tter than his fellows. Praise should be tempered with 
censure, (n) When dealing with conceit of intellect or 
attainments, the teacher's practice should bo to hold up 
moral qualities as of higher moment than intellectual ones. 
He should place in offices of trust, not those distinguished 
for smartness, but those whose moral conduct is heat. He 
will do well, too, to hold up jis examples those illustrious 
names, whose owners, with fewer advantages than theirs, 
yet won for themselves a standard, which it may be, his 
pupils give no promise of reaching. lie may often, with 
benefit, speak of that all hut boundless field of knowledge 
which others have cultivated, on which, they have as yet 
scarcely entered, and which, labour as they might, they 
could not master in their lifetime. Nor should be forget to 
point out that now, and for many years to come, perhaps as 
long as they live, they will require all their ability to master 
what others have originated, discovered, or proved, and may 
never have power or opportunity to add anything to the 
stock of human knowledge, (d) Humility does not imply 
an abnegation of rights. One who voluntarily gives up 
right does not avinoa thereby his humility, hut a low moral 
sense of the obligation * ■ ipon him. For 

one to be earnest for right, to himself or others, would be a 
hopeful pledge that humility would eventually become one 
of the grao"* of Lis own character. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TEE WILL. 



I. Its Nature, Sphere, and Qualities. The will origi- 
nates and controls actions both of body and mind. 1. It 
controls the organs termed voluntary ; i. e„ it directs them 
to any action for which they are fitted. The chief thing to 
notice in this is that the power of control is a thing of 
growth. First effects are always inferior to what is ulti- 
mately attained. The law for this growth is to give atten- 
tion to the mode of action rather than the intended effect ; 
e.g., in learning to write, to direct attention to the holding of 
the pen and mastery of the movements before tho forms of 
the letters. 2. It controls the feelings indirectly, (a) by 
suppression of the visible expression, (b) or through the 
thoughts. In the latter case, by directing attention to some- 
thing else than that which is exciting, or likely to excite the 
feeling. 3. It controls the thoughts indirectly, by directing 
attention to any topic it pleases. 4. Hence it originates and 
controls actions. 5. Strength of will, as set forth in such 
terms as decision, firmness, constancy, is that which consti- 
tutes the difference between one man and another. He who 
has it Las the power and habit ui making n ddilienite choice, 
and of holding steadily to it when made. In it he has the 
mastery over his rksircii, his passions, his actions, himself, 
so that he can direct all his activity as he pleases. 6. Defects 
of will, constituting the weak-minded, are wilfulness, irreso- 
lution, stubborn i if-.- s, and inconstancy. 

II. Motives. That which determines the will is called a 
motive. Generally opposite motives — that is, motives lead- 
ing to opposite lines of conduct— are present to themiud. 
The will yields to the strongest motire. All are not in- 
fluenced by motives of the same kind or strength ; some are 
more influenced by tho present than by the past ; others are 
influenced by the things present in thought as much as by 
the things themselves — a fact that explains tho difference 
between one who procrastinates and one who does his work 
at the proper time. A feeble will needs a strong motive, 
which explains why children need greater pleasure or greater 
pain to move them to some courses of action than older 
persons require. The future has little influence with children 
whea placed m comjictitioa with, present, eoWcWaXXovn — 




hence (.lie necessity of giving other motives besides the dis- 
tant. Severe pain is not often a strong motive : a cliiid Wke 
had been subjected inval inbly to a small punishment would 
be more influenced thereby than by one severe one. 

III. Training of the Will. The foundation of all edu- 
cation is in the culture of the will ; and on the success with 
which it in attended depend the most imp or taut results in 
every department of education. It is also the chief diffi- 
culty in education. Children hereafter are to ho masters 
of their own conduct ; at present they must submit to their 
teacher's wishes. They art required to be in subjection, yet 
to attain firmness, titrcnt^.h, <!fcisjit>rj r und constancy. These 
require two different kinds of treatment, apparently opposite 
in nature; one of subject ion mid rwuamt, ihe oilier of liberty 
and independence. 1. The habit of obedience to authority 
lies at the foundation n£ this training ; it is in yielding to 
the will of another that the chili receives its first lessons in 
self-control. It is only as commands impose them, or 
authority requires them, that a child has a warrant for many 
of its actions, and learns to control impulses which would 
lead it astray. So long as higher motives are weak, and 
impulses 6trong, authority is required to strengthen the 
former, and to give the will power to resist the latter. It is 
thus the child must be saved from indecision and wilfulness. 
2. Self-control requires the co-operation of the child. When 
life advances the reason strengthens, and the child becomes 
conscious of a growing power of control, combined with the 
consciousness that it will ultimately have to act for itself. 
For this condition the teacher must be prepared. He must 
not expect co-operation unless he recognizee tho nascent 
[lower of his charge, but instead will excite obstinacy or 
rebellion. The change from authority to freedom must ba 
gradual ; and authority must ever be at hand to prescribe 
the conduct if necessary. Training to freedom may begin 
by explaining, after obedience has been exacted, why the 
child was required to act in such a way. Next, when his 
intelligence Increases, he may be informed of the reasons of 
the conduct Tequired from him, and his co-operation invited. 
This recognises him as a reasonable being, and cannot but 
be gratifying. In addition to this there must be trust. There 
are things which he knows he ought to do, and "stitk \i«. 

K convictions would lead Vi\m to &o-, ftwsfe'mjasS.'w*-^* 
;d by command, for tuat wou\4 fctttfq &*»«*■ *»■* 
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excite resistance. Again, experience or previous instruction 
has given him certain principles of conduct ; in such a case 
he ought not to bo burdened with minute directions for 
special circumstances, as though lie could not be trusted to 
apply what he knows. He may also occasionally be placed 
in cireiinistjiiieos \vliiil> imply 1 1 u -.1 or mnko liim iv>l respon- 
sibility. By means like these, if authority is at hand to sus- 
tain what is right, homiiy bo trained to habits of self -control 
and fitted for the liberty that awaits him in the future. 3. 
Defects of will are owicg to improper training in relation to 
either authority or freedom. Take the case in which too 
much freedom is allowed, or the one where the child's under- 
standing is the measure of his duty, In this case the mind 
of the child, not being capable of estimating the force of 
arguments, and where for an opposite course there may seem 
to him equally strong reasons, must of necessity become 
wilful and vacillating. A similar result would follow an 
opposite treatment, where authority prescribes the minutest 
particulars of the child's conduct, and punishment follows 
the least deviation from the letter. Here fearfulness of 
responsibility and weakness of purpose would follow natu- 
rally. Again, a harsh diseipliix; is opposed to real strength 
of will. Let there be a, discipline in school in which there 
is no trace of sympathy with child-nature, no provision to 
strengthen half-formed purposes, no appreciation of hidden 
motives, and no understanding of cn.ld spirit ; but instead, 
the stern tone of authority combined with relentless severity; 
and the result is, minds sullen, gloomy, suspicious, and 
cunning. 

^CHAPTEB VIII. 
Temper. 
Temper is a result of educational processes. It is that 
quality of roind which enables it to resist, or causes it to 
yield to, the influence of feeling. It is the sum of the 
results of the various feelings wliich have contended for the 
mastery of the mind, and which have controlled the mind 
or been controlled by it. It is the power to resist feeling, 
or to control its expression. It is the susceptibility to he 
moved or not, or easily, by feeling. It is thus a matter of 
will. Faults of temper spring from improper training of 
"e will. 



I. Ih resolution. This nnd inconstancy prevent progress. 
"Unstable as water, tboushalt not excel," is corroborated by 
all experience. In dealing with young children in reference 
to this defect, it must bo remembered that it springs as a 
necessary consequence from appealing at too early a period 
to the reason of a child to induce compliance with commands. 
The basis of a resolute, fixed, and determined temper must 



older pupils recurrence must be had to the emotions of pur- 
suit, and they must be accustomed to work steadily towards 
the attainment of some object, or the accomplishment of 
some definite purpose. They must be stimulated to resolve 
to do a given work in a fixed time, or if the necessity exists, 
to pursue a course of conduct either to cure a fault or to 
establish a habit. Besides this the pupil must be made to 
nnderstand the importance of a resolute, determined will. 
It must bo mada clear to him that to be ever changing bis 
purposes is destructive to strength of character, in unfitting 
him for the serious work of life, is damaging to his sense of 
moral responsibility, and consequently hurtful to his moral 
life. He should be encouraged to form resolutions with a 
definite aim, but not until he has weighed all the circum- 
stances and difficulties before him. When he has once 
resolved, nothing should deter him from carrying out his 
resolution. 

II. Impulsiveness, Hastiness, and Wilfulness. These 
bava a common root. They spring from the habit of acting 
on the nearest motive — from present feeling, without weigh- 
ing or considering other motives, feelings, or claims. Thesa 
defects of temper are often sources of annoyance, pain, or 
trouble, both to their subjects and to others. In this fact 
must bo sought the means of cure. Let the pupil suffer the 
results of his conduct, and when he is calm, let it be pointed 
out whence they spring. Let his attention be directed alBo 
to the effects of his conduct on others, and let shame and 
sorrow be excited on this ground. Let it be urged at such 
times that he ought not to act on the spur of the moment, 
but, distrusting himself, wait till he has ascertained whether 
other circumstances, now perhaps forgotten, have liot a 
Stronger claim on him than his present feeling. 

III. Obstinacy. This is a fwwtnY coh&Vckst. <A v.ew^ , 
which is sometimes a source oi great tiwto\ii\\\ bOi&qV »** 
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that it often occurs ; for children being sent to school for a 
specific purpose, knowing tljat they cannot ultimately resist 
and remain at school, and going daily through a certain round 
of observances, which makes il- senrn rial ural to comply with 
their teacher's wishes, they become disposed to do what is 
required from them. Hence few cases of real obstinacy 
occur in school. Often that which is called so is not 
obstinacy, or only that in a temporary form, or for a special 
purpose. " Be careful," says Locke, " that it is obstinacy." 
1. Often an inaptitude for school lessons, or a natural 
obtuBeness or weakness of attention from physical causes, 
or a perfect confusion of intollrct produced by fear excited 
by bullying or blows, is mistaken for obstinacy. In the 
former cases, kindness, patience, much painstaking with th» 
unfortunate child, are demanded from the teacher, who 
should be careful not to add anything to this already dis- 
tressing condition ; in the latter case, the command of his 
own temper, and sufficient pains to make clear bis wishes, 
will be found to dissipate the condition. 2. Occasional 
obstinacy, or refusal to ol ".:■;', is the result of misgoverument. 
Unreasonable requirements, fault-finding in excess, irritating 
language and manner, produce a state in which the children 
lose all heart for work, or their own self-respect leads them 
to ref iiBe obedience, which, if the government is not. mended, 
may lead to real obstinacy of temper. 3. At other times a 
wicked boy may take up a defiant attitude, or one desirous 
of being a hero with his fellows may persist in a wrong 
course. In this ca6e the teacher must enlist the sympathy 
of the children against the course taken, when the conse- 
quence will bo, that the motive being removed, the boy will 
Be subdued ; in the former case there must be punishment, 
and, as far as practicable, separation from his fellows ; or, 
if these fail, expulsion must remove the taint. 

4. When real obstinacy of temper is found, the teacher 
must be careful lest he give it occasion to display itself. 
He must avoid everything, as far as he can, that would 
bring on a fit. If symptoms of such a condition coming on 
manifest themselves, he must be calm ; there must not 
appear the slightest distrust of himself, or of the lad's will- 
ingness to obey. If he can be should leave him to himself 
for a while. It may be but a little sulkiness, noticing which 
would but strengthen the feeling, while leaviug him to 
' imself may cause belter thoughts and ieeYtnga to \«.>irsi. 
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But suppose the condition to come on. Is it the dnty of 
the maBter to enter into 11 personal contest with the boy ? 
must he punish, must he flog, till the boy yield ? Ib it to 
become a trial between the bey's endurance am' iae master's 
authority? Ought it to take thia form? We think not. 
The master then employs an authority and assumes a 
responsibility which belong to parents only. If a boy refuse 
to obey, punish Isim 1"'.:r i.li^>t.c.lit-Tifi' J'.ir that [.'Hence, and 
if necessary, leave him in idleness nntil the time come 
round for the same leseon, or until the following day. Let 
him now be bidden to do what he had refused ; if he again 
disobey, punish again, and keep him in idleness as before ; 
ami if on the nest day he still refuse to return to duty, dis- 
miss him to his parents. It has been said that a teacher 
cannot refuse a contest if it be forced upon Inm, for it Ik a 

Question of the very existence of his authority, and there- 
ire of his usefulness. This is doubtful ; hut on the other 
hand, the law allows only a certain amount of ehftntf moment 
by a schoolmaster, and if this be insufficient to cure an 
obstinate boy, nothing but damage can accrue if the recom- 
mendation so often made be carried out, — "Chastise till 
the boy yields." It is true that he cannot retain in Ins 
school one who disputes his authority, but let the fact be 
that he will not, and his authority cannot be weakened 
try his declining to inflict personal suffering until the boy 

IV. Violence, Ffetfulness, Peevishness, Quebdlocs- 
ness. These defects of temper exhibit themselves more 
frequently in the playground than in the schoolroom. They 
will often come indirectly to the teacher's knowledge, or 
they may be brought by complaints from such as have suf- 
fered from their effects. They require to be dealt with dis- 
criminately. 1. Violence is often impulsive, and is by no 
means a sign of a bad temper; of ten its subject instantly 
expresses his regret at its manifestation, and would make 
any reparation within his power. Where it is not, the 
culprit should not be dealt with while under excitement ; 
but when he is cool, and probably ashamed, the evils of his 
want of control should be pointed out, and he should, if 
possible, be shamed into avoiding outbursts which lay up 
for him matters of regret, and which place him below tha 
level of all around him— alHia.v\\\£ Us oxHtt&A tmSsms^ ^-'s;- 
fc«r«nce. 2. Fretfulnesa and ^eevisfeww \&wj\isn'«, ■«**». 
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promotive of good humour and pleasant feeling. Fretful- 
nesa in very young children will disappear if their attention 
can be arrested by something clso than that which produces 
the feeling. In the absence of other means, a smart tap on 
the arm is often a counter-irritant, and good humour ia 
almost instantly resumed. Where peevishness is the normal 
etate, cheerfulness in the teacher and cheerfulness around 
are conditions essential to its removal. The child so 
unhappily afflicted must be screened from provocation, 
and, if necessary, kept as far as may be from associating 
with its fellows. By this means he may be taught the 
value of self-control, and may be stimulated to watch over 
himBelf ; freedom of intercourse being granted in propor- 
tion as he improves in the mastery of himself. Querulous- 
ness requires that tie teacher should treat as of no moment 
the little annoyances that produce it. Instances of such as 
bear considerable pain without a murmur shonld be pointed 
ont, and a little generous ridicule bestowed on himself for 
giving way on account of trifling paina. In such wa3 r s self- 
respect will bo brought to hia aid, and ho will he ashamed 
to complain when he 6ees what many of his fellows often 
think it a point of honour to endure without a murmur. 

CHAPTER EX. 



■ecu, aim is consequently one of the most powerful agencies 
in education. Habits are the results of educational pro- 
cesses acting with this tendency, and includo all those actions 
or states which, from being practised frequently, have be- 
come so much a part of the individual as to ho often per- 
formed unconsciously ; or, if omitted, would give pain. 
Habits are bIow of growth ; hence sudden changes are 
suspicious. Bad habits must bo displaced by opposite 
habits ; warning and precept are powerless to effect thp 
change of themselves. 

I. School- work. 1. Diligence. The teacher should aim to 
form in his children the habit of attention, or the power of 
concentrating the mind on the duty of the hour. This, 
valuable iu itself, is absolutely neceaaarj to ^rctn 
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achool-work. Another habit necessary to intellectual pro- 
gress is that of patient innstiijiitii/n, without which no 
mental results of any worth 'can be secured. Another 
which should be fostered is that of indifference to drudgery. 
He should be accustomed to long, vigorous, and it may be 
irksome employment ; he should be trained to look with 
scorn on the idea of shirking work because it ia distasteful. 
The business of life presents much irksome employment 
In every situation there is labour exacted that is not at all 
desirable, yet must be done. For such employment school 
ought to prepare him, and it can only be done by exacting 
from him continuous labour, to the drudgery of which he is 
perfectly indifferent. He should also be encouraged and 
stimulated to the most strenuous exertions 0/ his mind on all 
the subjects which are brought before him. 

The habit of industry which characterises any school is 
at once a sign of order and a test of its moral tone. To 
secure such a habit, it is not sufficient merely to find em- 
ployment fur children. unli'SS sudi cm['!<ivmi_-nt L- intelligent, 
suitable, and constant. To secure tint employment is bo, 
there must be a variety, a definite amount, supervision, 
revision, and advancement. Variety is essential, because 
the power of continuous attention, in children, to one object 
is weak. A definite amount of work in each lesson, or for a 
given period, furnishes a motive to diligence, and provides a 
test for it. Supervision is required, because temptations 
to idleness aud indolence amongst children are many. 
Revision is essential to seenro the diligence both of the 
children and (he nub ordinate teachers. Advancement from 
class to class, and from section to section, is necessary as a 
reward to the diligent and a spur to the indolent. 

The following are amongst the means by which the 
teacher may wi/mulx- Lildts <.■:' dili^oiuv mnonpit his child- 
ren. By a careful claudication of tlie children, according 
to intelligence and attainments, in drafts, classes, and 
sections. By a skilful graduation of the subjects of in- 
struction to suit the different states of the children. By 
marking out for each class a definite amount of work to be 
accomplished in a given period. By dividing the school 
hours into equal portions, say of half an hour's length, and 
assigning to each a distinct lesson, involving change of 
place and subject at the end of it. 'B'j \>\a&\i% ■»». *^JF5£ 
tioe aad two monitors over eneb. bwssmhi. *& fcm* isais*. 
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The apprentice to form two drafts alternately into a clasi, 
and to be held responsible for the diligence and progress of 
the whole (section. By appoint in;* ivnain parts of ench day 
for revising the lessons prepared under the apprentices, and 
for supplementing their instruction ; mi this in every sec- 
tion and with every child. By examination of the drafts 
at the end of short filed periods, for the advancement of 
the proficient ; and of sections at longer periods, for removal 
into higher sections. By registering at each examination 
the state and progress of each child, in a book prepared for 
the purpose, and on a card for the inspection of the child- 
ren's parents. 

2. Earnesiness. To secure earnestness yon must present 
to the mind an object that is valuable, deuirable, and 
attainable. Much of school work is unappreciated by both 
parents and children, as they cannot see its bearing on them- 
selves and their interests. Let such a connection bo estab- 
. listed between school work and the interests of the family, 
and it becomes at once vnlmitih: and desirable. Hence the 
work of a school should be practical. The instruction 
Bhould have relation to the things of every -day life. Op- 



feel that what they acquire is valuable : its connection with 
their own interests will make it desirable, and if put in a 
familiar, practical. f:x[n.-rimt iif.il manner, they will see that 
it is attainable. Children should be made to do as much as 
possible, and every genuine effort should receive its meed of 
praise, that they may fed cuiifii-inus, although the result 
may be small, the attempt will not go without its reward. 

3 Accuraq/. To secure accuracy, the following things 
are necessary: — Let there be a definite amount of work 
appointed for each lesson. Impress the children that to do 
a little well is worth more than doing much ill. Revise all 
the written exercises very carefully. In such a case as in- 
correct spelling, require the misspelt words to be written a 
certain number of times correctly. In arithmetic, let the 
children not count as done any example whose answer was 
not right in the first operation. In the examination of a 
reading lesBon, lot the very word* of the book be required in 
the first instance, the putting the substance in their own 
language being afterwards obtained. Use books rather 
'is for all written exercises \u U\e \i\g\wt lUfiaen. 
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II. Bshavjour. Decorum or propriety of conduct ia the 
result of habit rather than of rule, yet the teacher may do 
much to secure it by frequently directing the attention of the 
children to the subject ; by such dispositions of the children 
as will impress them in favour of neatness and order ; by 
checking the first deviation from right posture ; by allowing 
no improper familiarity towards himself ; by requiring cour- 
teous treatment of each other, and by noticing with displea- 
sure the slightest rudeness towards himself or the children. 
In addition to these things, the children should be taught 
that a good posture is healthful, but a lounging one the re- 
verse ; that inattention is rude and unkind; that hois terous- 
ness is highly unbecoming, and that in all their intercourse 
with each other and their teacher, they should act as they 
would be expected to do if men. Praise judiciously be- 
stowed has great influence on the manners and habits of 
children. Acts bf courtesy, when witnessed by the teacher, 
should receive praise. As a general rule, a teacher should 
be on the look-out for things to praise, rather than for things 
to blame. 

Well-timed instruction on instances of kindness, consi- 
deration for the feelings of others, answering before indi- 
cated, prompting answers, taking things rudely, and such 
like, would make clear tochililrtii i!u' i'lxrlings which should 
regulate their intercourse. But example is better than pre- 
cept. In fact, the example of the teacher here, as in other 
things, will give the interpretation to the precept. The 
teacher should be a gentleman. He ought to exhibit in his 
n conduct those rules, principles, and feelings, to which 
--* -j the 



tleness, kindness, cnnsiderateness, affability, should mark 
his bearing towards them. He should shun whatever is 
rude or coarse in manner and language. He should avoid 
sarcasm, sneer, and ridicule, as these soon dry up the sym. 
pathies of children. Nor is such gentle, courteous, consi- 
derate treatment incompatible with the authority he must 
exercise as master. Here, in fact, is a stronghold of autho- 
rity. "When children are treated rightly, il often becomes a 
point of honour to yield the submission that is duo. 

Courteous greeting when they meet in the morning, th.» 
bow on entering the school, and a^aiu tf&&<3^Kit\ 
recognition of the teacher. \)y ti\e y * : 
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to be returned, of course, by* the master, who must not be 
outdone in politeness ; handing a chair or a book to a visitor, 
are points that will require attention. Cleanliness of Derson, 
neatness of dress, attention to shoes, must also be pressed as 
a part of social duty, as showing consideration not only for 
one's self, but also for others. 

Whether children should rise on the entrance of visitors 
is a point on which there exists a great difference of opinion 
and practice. It is deemed by some as the best means of 
training to right behaviour, and as a practical exemplifica- 
tion of u ordering one's self lowly and reverently to all one's 
betters." So also is the practice of requiring the children 
to bow to supporters of the school when met in the street. It 
is doubtful if either practice accomplishes its, end. Cer- 
tainly to the first there are grave objections. The children 
have work to do, and their attention should not be diverted 
therefrom. No general movement should take place in a 
school but on some signal from its master, or authority is 
perilled. Besides, in most schools where the practice pre- 
vails, it is done only to some few of supposed higher posi- 
tion than others ; hence the children are taught to be 
" respecters of persons " rather than trained to be " cour- 
teous to all." If it is done at all, let it be done to all. Let 
it be done to a chimney-sweep or to the parent of the poor- 
est child in attendance. But we believe that some simple 
act of courtesy performed by a child at the command of the 
master, and a right demeanour of the master to hig visitor, 
will do more for good behaviour than the complete suspen- 
sion of the school- work, accompanied by the acts of rising 
and bowing. 



PART II. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



EC BOOL- KEEPING. 

School management describes, in a general way, the con- 
trol exercised by a body termed school- managers over the 
appointments and labours of the teachers, the school build- 
ings, furniture and apparatus, and the income and expendi- 
ture of schools for the poor. In a more special sense it is 
applied to those portions of a schoolmaster's work that are 
embraced under the terms school-keeping, organization, and 
discipline. 

School -keeping is that branch of school management by 
which a master becomes thoroughly conversant with the 
condition of his school as to the attendance, payments, 
instruction, and progress of the scholars ; in which he attends 
to those conditions that affect their health and comfort ; and 
by which he aims to make scliool a pleasure, and to secure 
healthy activity in school-work. 

I. Sobuol a Pleasure. It is important that the teacher 
should know how essential it is to the accomplishment of 
school purposes that the children should realize this senti- 
ment, to which in these days they arc taught to give utter- 
since in song. " School is a pleasure "—should bo not merely 
a sentiment made vocal by them, but a reality. School 
ihould be invested with attractions, and associated with 
agreeable feelings. One reason for malting it so is, that 
childhood is pre-eminently a h&piM ^M"\!A,a.n4\»'^«KEvi\&*^ 
l """' , ""« is to be a co-worter mvVi Go4. fisis&Vis.''»,'0»S"*- 
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is one of the most favourable conditions for securing atten- 
tion, learning, and for the cultivation of intelligence. The 
Bunshine of cheerfulness diffused by the genial disposition of 
the teacher, and not clouded by the arrangements, work, or 
management, is a powerful incentive to children to work 
with a will, while an atmosphere of gloom and discontent 
is a clog on their efforts. A third reason for promoting a 
cheerful and happy spirit in school is its importance to 
moral training. 

II. First Measures is School. 1. First aefg. On as- 
suming the duties of a school, the teacher, and especially tho 
young teacher, should be very careful of his first acts. Often 
irreparable injury is done by inconsiderateness on the one 
hand, or by high-flown notions on the other. It is a very 
general complaint that the young teachers now annually 
issuing from Normal colleges are utterly unacquainted with 
the requirements of school-keeping, and often inflict injury 
on the schools to which iliey are appointed. Now it ought 
to be known that much that is essential to good school- 
keeping only comet by experience ; it is an art, and — as in 
all other arts — perfection is only attainable by practice. 
But as an art it lias rules and principles, a knowledge and 
observance nf which will facilitate tlie acquirement of skill. 

2. First hnprt'Kn'iorii. future success m school- keeping 
often depends on first efforts and first impressions, and 
especially on the spirit in which the teacher regards his 
work. The young teacher is recommended to procure 
Abbott's "Teacher." and carefully to study Chapters I., 
II., IV., and VI., on these and similar points. 

3. Plans. The week before entering on the duties of a 
school the teacher would do well to seek out the apprentices, 
if any, and inform himself on the plans and general working 
of the school. Ho should appoint one of them to condnct 
it, so as to leave himself at liberty to observe. If the 
Bchool is without apprentices, he might ascertain who had 
been employed as monitors, and what children had been the 
longest in the school ; these he might visit, and endeavour 
to enlist their interest, and secure their co-operation, as the 
first step to what should be his first aim, influence in the 
school. 

4. Future influence. The first interview with the children, 
and generally (he first day in school, will materially tell on 

bis future influence. Sharp, frequent g\a.uQeaw\\\\»e SosA 
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from eyeB eager to read the character of the new master. 
Experiments will be made by many for the same pur. 
pose — on liia patience, — Is he irritable? On bis forbear- 
ance, — How far may they go with impunity? On his 
firmness, — Is he vacillating? Will he be lax and strict as 
the fit is on him ? The teacher should be very careful in the 
matter of fault- finding. His modes of expression and of 
illustration are different from what they have been accustomed 
to, hence misapprehensions arise. All his directions should 
be explicit — expressed as clearly as possible. The attempt 
to obey them should lie iirnined. He should be prepared for 
outbreaks. Of these little notice should betaken at the time; 
he should observe, and make notes of his observations, and 
at the close of the day review in a pleasant, not a querulous 
tone, pointing out where tlihif.'H mi;;iit have been better. 

6. No rash change*. The first day— indeed the first week 
— should be spent in observing the working, in ascertaining 
the state of the classes, obsemuj; character, making notes, 
and generally in laying up materia! for his future guidance. 
He will find it better in all respects to let the school be 
worked in its old way. Indeed, general cautiousness should 
be exercised in introducing new plans. Perhaps those 
already in operation suit the district and circumstances 
better than any be could introduce. A new teacher upset- 
ting old and tried arrangements may entirely ruin a school. 
No wise man will rashly innovate. There are prejudices of 
parents, habits of children, aiid fivliui^, it. may be, of appren- 
tices in favour of what has been, which forbid it. Innova- 
tions, unless slowly and. cautiously made, produce disorder, 
confusion, waste of time, chocks on progress, and bad dis- 
cipline. Reports of these things get out of doors, and spread, 
the children are withdrawn, and the cultivated field becomes 
a waste. 

6. Borne ta»la. A teacher entering on a new charge 
should take care that the children have not less to do at 
home than before. He should ascertain what system of 
home tasks has been in operation, and, at the end of the 
first day, give out the usual tasks for the coming one. He 
may find some difficulty in making himself acquainted with 
what has been the school practice in this matter, unless be 
makes it one of his points of inquiry among the parents tins 
week previous to his assumption^ \.\tfmc\ma\. "i-Vi "uas*. 
table will yk-id Mm some assistance. 
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7. Register of work. In a matter of such importance to 
the interests of education in any district as information on 
the entire working of a school, it ia to he desired that a 
practice of some teachers should be generally adopted, that 
of keeping a daily renter of the work done by all the 
classes. The " Log-book " might he thus used. 

III. Special Duties. 1. Superintendence. Considering 
the elements of which it is composed, a school should never 
be without superintendence. It is doubtless desirable that 
children should be trained to depend upon themselves, to do 
right from no lower motive than because it is right ; it is 
an evil also to imply distrust and suspicion, yet there is 
ao much of thoughtless™:^, iiruorance, and occasionally of 
worse elements in a school, as to render vigilant oversight 
necessary, A portion of every day should be devoted by 
the master to superintendence, and when otherwise en- 
gaged he should delegate the duty to subordinates. The 
objects superintendence is to secure are the following : — 
(a) Work. The spirit of work must be infused into every 
part of the school. The presence, example, and spirit of 
the master mutt ; ervade every class, and must bo specially 
felt in the weak ones. All temptation to idleness must be 
prevented. (£) Order. Order in the classes and regularity in 
the movements is another nbject nf superintendence. Where 
classes become disarranged, where slovenly postures are as- 
sumed, where time is not. kept, anti win- re liisurderly marching 
is permitted, a silent influence is at work, which cannot 
but have an injurious effect on the character and habits of 
the future, (o) Protection. Uniformity of treatment and 
protection from evil influences have to be secured. In the 
absence of efficient control, children are subjected to a 
variety of treatment at the hands of apprentices and moni- 
tors which is alike injurious to their character and to the 
authority of the master. From this it is bis duty to preserve 
them. Besides which, there is a sort of moral protection 
required from him ; such as screening them from improper 
words, by carefully removing any which may have been 
written on the walls or elsewhere, and by inking such mea- 
sures as will prevent a repetition of the offence ; separating 
the children whose mutual Influence is demoralizing or in 
any way evil ; and removing entirely any child whose in- 
fiuence is pernioioua. Further, there ia what Heiaroth calls 
'Oreo! protection " required ; that ia, ^toV.tc'waa eft. \.Va 
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health, by attention to the position of the children, to the 
necessary physical exercises, and to the ventilation. 

2. Instruction. As the master is responsible for its effi- 
ciency, the following points will require his attention. («} 
Branches to be taught. He haB the selection of the matters 
of instruction, and their adaptation to the wants of the 
various classes. He must take care that the subjects are 
taught in their right order, with especial reference to the 
periods of mental development, and that the essential sub- 
jects, reading, writing, arilUm-tie, ami Si/riptui' 1 , have most 
time devoted to them, (b) Right methods. lie has to see 
that each subject is taught by appropriate methods. This 
is a point requiring great vigilance. Situated eb elementary 
schools are, with subordinates who are necessarily very 
ignorant of method, it becomes the duty of the master 
to Bhow how to teach, as well as to fix what to teach. This 
he may partly accomplish by his own exemplary teaching ; 
by instruction in method ; and by careful inspection and 
criticism of the methods employed, (c) Own teaching. The 
nature and amount of bis own personal teaching is a matter 
of great importance to the success of his school. The day 
is past in which the master was considered merely the 
director of the machinery. No longer the mere policeman 
of the establishment, he has taken his right place as its 
teacher and educator. Were any considers! ions necessary 
to show the reasonableness of this, they are to be found in 
the claims of the children on his superior skill in intellectual 
and moral training; and in those of his subordinates to 
witness exemplar teaching. 1) His teaching should, not be 
restricted to any one topic, oi any form of instruction. 
Even in those which are the most technical and mechanical, 
his subordinates should have the benefit of his example, and 
the class the infusion of his spirit. 2) The daily amount 
of his teaching will be determined primarily by the size of 
his school, and by the character of the teaching power at 
his disposal; but he ought to cluim for himself the privi- 
lege, and impose upon himself the duty, of coming, at least 
once daily, into personal contact with each child. 3) In 
the distribution of his labour each division has a claim ; but 
the middle and lover classes require the greater share. It 
is well to secure the morning for his own teaclim'*, nsaJsiw?, 
the afternoon a season chiefly oi \eamii?, wu&. ^Y*^ 
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3. Examination. To successful school -keeping, whether 
viewed in relation to the internal progress of the school, or 
to the estimation in which it is hold out of doors, one of 
the most important things is the practice of periodical exa- 
minations. "We do not here refer to public examinations, 
valuable as they are to the growth and prosperity of a 
iohool, hot to monthly examinations, for the threefold pur- 
pose of advancing the proficient, recording progress, and 
criticising methods and results, (a) The first of these ia 
necessary to the harmonious working of the school, and to 
the vll'u'ient and systematic instruction of a class. A course 
of lessons for a given period, and that a short one, with the 
certainty of an examination at its close, will excite and sus- 
tain a spirit uf li'.-.-.ilriiy sin illation ; at the same time, removal 
of the successful keeps the class more equal in point of 
attainment. (S) A monthly record of the position of each 
child in the various subjects of instruction, with an indica- 
tion of its chiof wants, often lead* to the discovery of weak 
points in the instruction, both in relation to the school and 
child. Statistics are thus furnished which form a valuable 
body of reference, by which managers and inspectors may 
form an estimate of the work done in a school. They enable 
the teacher to apply the proper tests to the progress of a 
child, whether it is in accordance with its age, its length of 
time in the bcIioo], and the labour bestowed. They also 
enable the master to supply the parents with monthly or 
quarterly reports; thus strengthening their interest in the 
school and in the progress of their children, and increasing 
their confidence in the master, (c) The periodical criticism 
of his methods, and a record of their results, will commend 
themselves to every one who is thoroughly aware of their 
importance (-iliir-iitioiinHy. Education is one of the inductive 
sciences. Theory must be tested by facts, and principles 
and methods must be generalizations from such facts. Some 
masters are content with the mere application of what others 
have discovered ; they never deviate from a beaten track ; 
theirs is a dog-trot, in which they never mend the pace nor 
alter the course from what is customary. Others, aware that 
mental and moral growth are much affected by tho cir- 
cumstances and Kunoiindiiigs of an individual, and by the 
influences to which he is exposed, are constantly observing 
facts, sin) modify [In.'ir practices accordingly. Such teachers 
~~ J ~o inferior motives to appoint timeaot owtfaVu.Vha&^fH 
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the purpose of recording facts in the light of a dispassionate 
criticism. Here they are presented with an opportunity of 
testing, after careful and lengthened trial, the efficiency of 
different methods on different minds, and in various hands ; 
and of testing the application of various methods to different 
subjects, and at different ages. Besides, as much of the in- 
struction is necessarily committed to inexperienced teachers, 
all of whom have claims on his superior skill, and all of 
whom should be encouraged and stimulated by the fact 
that their work is inspected, it is desirable to enter into 
a book for reference his criticism on their methods and 
results. 

4. Punishment. The administration of personal chastise- 
ment ought never to be delegated to subordinates, as that 
involves a breach of faith, the teacher alune being in loco 
parentis. To permit it is unwise, as it never fails to beget a 
strong feeling against the school, while its decided tendency 
is to lower the master's authority. Much judgment and 
kindness, in sorrow rather than in anger, should mark its 
infliction. Never at the moment of the offence ; never when 
the child is net expecting it, such as approaching it un- 
awares and striking it ; never when under provocation ; and 
when serious chastisement is required, never in the presence 
of the other children, as the disparity in the ages and 
strength of the parties seldom fails to enlist the sympathies 
of the others in favour of the culprit. 

IV. Physical Conditions. Attention to physical condi- 
tions, and to such meanB as tend to promote physical vigour, 
is demanded, because of the connection between these and 
mental progress. Let such a condition exist as to produce 
uneasiness, fatigue, pain, and ill-inaiili, and tin' attention of 
the child is iliwrti'il frcmi his work to himself. These things 
are imperative in their demands, and will assert a mastery 
over any motives employed by the teacher ; hence school- 
work goes to the wall ; undivided attention to it is impos- 
sible, and progress is slow, if nt all. Such things, too, act 
injuriously on the character of the iliiM, by proaU&Bg fret- 
fulness, irritability, pugnacity, and such like. On the other 
hand, health, liigh spirits, and a good nervous state, are 
favourable conditions for intellectual exertion, excitement of 
moral feelings, and the putting forth of energy, strwi^fJi. 

£rpose, self-reliance, ami such as W\«t& 
School work, (a) Tha brain. Ka ^o \«*& » ' Ct *- 
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organ of mind, its healthy condition is essential to success 
in education. This, organ is affected by physical conditions, 
moral states, and intellectual activity. 1) T lie physical con- 
ditions necessary to a healthy brain are pure blood and alter- 
nate periods of action and repose. Like all other organs, it is 
strengthened by exercise, but such exercise, as in other cases, 
must be in proportion in nature and length to the power of 
the organ to sustain it. 2) The brain is susceptible to 
injury from moral states. Fretfulness, anxiety, grief, tend 
to produce morbid irritation, or to diminish its vigour. 3) 
The influence of intellectual activity i.k' pen >.!.=> in great mea- 
sure on the age. In early life the brain is chiefly occupied 
in receiving impressions through the senses, and in directing 
those activities in which so much of the life of young 
children consists. During this period the brain is very 
susceptible of injury. It may be injured from without 
by glare, noise, and even by the mechanical act of reading. 
It may be injured, too, by stimiilatiiis the mind's own acti- 
vity, by pressing things on its attention, by presenting 
things beyond its ability to know, and by exacting lengthened 
•ttention from it. In later years, the length rather than the 

II ■: .i ■' ■ r :■■<.■ ' : ' ■•■: !:■: ..■■:■.'! I .1- :;, : ■;■'. 

(6) Length of lesson* and of school day. 1) The length 
of lesBona is to be determined by the power of the brain ti 
sustain the strain. Hence, the younger the children are, 
the shorter should be the lesson, because the fatigue of the 
brain, as of other organs, must depend on the condition 
of the organ itself, and on the oxlriit to which it has been 
accustomed to exertion. With older children the length of 
time the brain can work vigorously without change of sub- 
ject will primarily depend on the character of the effort 
required ; the severer the exertion the shorter must be 
the time ; but even where the effort is not very great, it 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. Frequent change, then, is 
necessary during school hours, hut this by no means involves 
loss, for change of subject relieves the I 'ruin, and sin.- suits 
well the nature of school-work, which is a mixture of severe 
mental exertion with employment almost mechanical. 2) 
The length of a school day must ho determined primarily 
by the demands made on the brain. Where they are severe, 
~ the children are young, the brain cannot sustain its 
iven with the breaks caused Ivy mncbM&nl fttonloj- 
To this add the sympathy ot the Vhttavg^taxa^nsAi 
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an overtaxed organ ; Hie demands made by other organs 
for change, exercise, fresh air, and repose ; the loss of heart, 
zest, and spirit, when school hours are wearily prolonged, 
— and it will be seen that a long school day, combined with 
long home tasks, must [end to diminish the positive results, 
both mechanical and intellectual. 

(c) Exercize and drill. 1) The advantages of physical 
exercise are so many as to render provision for it one of the 
necessities of school-keeping. (1 ) So 'i bxi raises u r ii'o relief 
to the muscles, rendered necessary by a long- continued 
position. Young persons, however W8U disposed, cannot 
continue in ono place or position long without fatigue and 
a craving for change. (2) They let off the superfluity of 
so-called animal spirits, which would otherwise break loose 
and run riot in mischief. (3) When they follow severe 
application they give relief to the brain, by didusing the 
nervous power which had previously been <"ti,":< Titrated in 
the brain. (4) They produce good feeling between the 
teacher and children, and among the children themselves. 
(5) TJiey offer an easy and effectual mode of promoting 
habits of prompt obedience. 2) The conditions which should 
be sought in physical exercises are the following: — (I) 
Tbey should he such as are likely [■> enlist the willing acti- 
vity of the children. Such as induce them to throw their 
whole soul into them will be the most eflieacious^physically 
and mentally. (2) Hence such are the best which call forth 
the merry laugh, the joyous shout, the witty or humorous 
remark, or earnest imitation. (3) They should bo such as 
will quicken the breathing and strengthen the iungB, and 
especially so after severe mental exertion, because the supply 
of blood to the brain, to recruit its exhausted energies, is 
more likely to be rapid. (4) There should be great diver- 
sity, so that when the children tire of one, or the muscles 
are fatigued by it, others may be engaged in with fresh 
ardour. 3) Among the means of exercise at a teacher's 
command are drill, motions tending to expand the chest 
and stretch the muscles, reading aloud (by thu children) for 
the whole school humorous and laughter-provoking pieces, 
Ringing, and ttie ordinary outdoor games. 

{d) Personal habits and appearance. 1) Personal daily 
inspection of the hands, face, hair, and cloU««,,ft , MsvJA.\s!»» 

tea a matter of course. Bat \n wcm*ri6«s& ntSo. /&. 
be frequent inquiry as to WkvVttfc >3uft S.'ieX.^W 1 "*. 
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the person, and cleaning the teeth. 2) When the minds of 
his scholars are closely occupied, the body should be care- 
fully guarded, lest the children form habits which would 
injure their health or afterwards be prejudicial to them. 
Hence the postures and carriage of the children require 
attention. (1) Certain postures are injurious to the lunge, 
because they tend to compress the chest. Such are leaning 
against the desk and stooping when writing, holding the 
book close to the chest, and the bead down, when reading, 
and so on. (2) Retaining the same position long tires the 
muscles, and causes them to relax their tension. The 
practice of bending the neck, when drawing or writing, 
tends to the distortion of the upper portion of the apical 
column. Neglecting to attend to such things will produce 
more or less of deformity. (3) The carriage and nearing 
should receive attention, because of their importance to the 
child's future. A smart, active, graceful carriage is a pass- 
port to people's good graces, and an element in success in 
life ; while a lounging, clownish, clumsy, humpy-dumpy 
bearing is ofiensive, and may impede his advancement. 3) 
Nothing so soon strikes a visitor as the cleanliness, orderly 
disposition, and bearing of the children of a school, or so 
strikingly manifests the fitness of a matter for his post. 
And there are few things in their surroundings which have 
n more powerful influence ou the children, or which they so 
unconsciously imitate, as what they see in their fellows. 

2. The schoolroom, (a) Pure air. 1) The importance 
of pure air to the inmates of a school cannot be exaggerated. 
(1) On the purity of the air depends the activity of the brain. 
For the power of this organ to discharge its functions de- 
pends on its supply of pure blood ; and where this becomes 
impure from vitiated air, there are languor, headache, indis- 
position to work, and impaired power. (2) It has also an 
influence on the comfort of all in the school. On the purity 
of the air depends largely the heat of the system ; the tem- 
perature being higher, there is greater power to sustain cold. 
The higher temperature of a bird is due to its rapid inspira- 
tions ; the heat experienced from exercise is due to the same 
cause. Teachers in a very high temperature in school often 
complain of cold ; a fact that is due to the proportion of 
oxygen being below what it ought to be. In pure air there 
Are good spiritx, an exhilarating influence ou the temper, so 
'' ' work ia felt to be no haidenip. LA&Vsb to cteMseri* 
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snouts in the open air. (3) The health must be impaired 
by continually breathing impure air. The vital powers be- 
come impaired, the system is more liable to disease, and there 
is often laid the foundation of serious complaints. 2) The 
sources of impure air in school are respiration, fires, exha- 
lations from the bodies and clothes of the children, animal 
matter deposited on the walls, ceiling, and floors from such 
exhalations, and dust. 3) The means to make or preserve 
it pure are ventilation and cleanliness. (1) If it may be 
without exposing any to draughts, a window should always 
be open. Monitors should be appointed to open windows 
and doors during changes of lessons. The doors and win- 
dows should be open while the children are in the play- 
ground or at dinner, and for a while before school ia opened 
in the morning, and after it is closed at night. (2) The 
walls, floor, fuHDtON, winAowaj and other places, should be 
kept scrupulously clean. Every thing or place should lie 
washed at short intervals, and everything cleaned from dust 
daily. There should be no accumulation of litter. 

(S) Temperature. Not so constant or imperative in its 
demands as pure air, yet it has sufficient influence on phy- 
sical and mental functions to give it a claim to attention. 
1) As the temperature of the air lowers, there is increased 
activity of the lungs and of the circulation, in consequence 
of which there is more heat generated. The body has in 
itself, therefore, a power of accommodating itself to its 
necessities. So long as cold is not in excess, it stimulates 
nervous action, and provokes bodily and mental activity, but 
in excess it is injurious to body and mind. It impairs the 
vital activities, makes the blood to stagnate, lowers the tone 
of the nerves, and produces general derangement of tha 
organic functions. 2) A teacher should train his scholars 
not to be so animal in their pleasures as to seek gratification 
from external warmth, but to find this in exercise and pure 
air. He should keep his schoolroom at a uniform tem- 
perature as far as possible, and, when possible, not higher 
than 60. He must never judge of the temperature by his 
own feelings. He should keep up a supply of pure air, and 
in very cold weather he should give them additional exercise 
and an occasional run in the open air. 

(c) Sunlight. The provision for light belongs to the 
wchitect rather than to the teacher, biA ifc i» \twjot\hsA. 'fissS. 
* few things should be remembered. 1i^oX 1 t»*»a.vBSs 
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on the health and spirits. School ought to be cheerful 
Excess of light — glaring or dazzling — is to be avoided. It 
produces a strain on the eye, and induces drowsiness. The 
colour on the wall should be quiet : a stone colour or lightish 
brown would do. Deficiency of light also produces a strain, 
and has a depressing influence. Dark comers should never 
be employed for lessons. The way in which the light falls is of 
some consequence ; if possible, it should fall from the left 
V. Homk 4SD School. 1. Attendance. It is very desir- 
able that a schoolmaster should stand well with the parents 
of his scholars. Their co-operation will speed and strengthen 
liia work. Nor will it be difficult inordinary cases to secure 
it. Few things, apart from the character of the instruction, 
have greater weight with parents than a reasonable strict- 
ness in the enforcement of attendance. Even on such 
parents as are ignorant, and consequently unable to appre- 
ciate much of other school-work, the efforts of a master to 
regular and punctual attendance are not thrown 



•way. Knowing the value to themselves in their daily 
labour of such habits, they will yield their respect to ths 
master that enforces them on their children. No case of 
absence should occur without an inquiry being sent to the 
parents for the cause. And the more formal the circum- 
stances under which the inquiry is sent, the more effective 
it is likely to be in impressing the children with the import- 
ance of regularity. Every day a few minutes should be 
appropriated, both morning and afternoon, to inquire 
licly what boyi 
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licly what boys are absent, to appoint others to call, and ti 
receive the replies — the latter should be briefly recorded ii 
the " Log." 

Want of punctuality must also receive attention; any 
one entering late should be asked his excuse, and, unless a 
»alid one is offered, should be rebuked. But as a want of 
punctuality is more frequently the parents' than the child- 
ren's fault, the measures adopted should be adapted to im- 
press them. The great aim, therefore, should be to form a 
good school, that it may be felt to be a loss when any of its 
exercises are missed. He should take some pains, too, to 
make them acquainted with the routine of the school, to 
show them that late coming must — though it might not in 
their school life — deprive their children of a portion of their 
instruction. He should keep a " Lost-Time Book," in which 
to record the number of late times and ftifc imnaiA <& 'ran* 
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loflt. An abstract of this should be sent at fixed periods, 
with the remark that such a habit cannot hut be injurious to 
the child's character and progress. The value of this plan 
Sb, that it throws the responsibility of punctuality where it 
ought to rest — on the parents ; and if persovered in will be 
found greatly to reduce the liuii'ibur of late coiners. 

The school should open for the assembling of the children 
at least a quarter of an hour before school hours ; and the 
teacher should be present at the opening. This is essential. 
If he would have his children feel that " school is a plea- 
sure," he must not show, by coming just in time, or a few 
minutes too late, that he comes reluctantly. The example 
of tha teacher is highly conducive to right feeling in this 
respect. He should be the first to come and last to go, and 
all his conduct should show that the school is a place where 
he finds the highest gratification. 

Begin at the minute. Just as the clock strikes nine or 
two, and ere the sound of the last stroke dies on the ear, the 
key should be turned in the lock, and the devotional esercises 
commenced ; this should he succeeded by marking the attend- 
ance lists, that th ose who are present may witness that their 
punctuality is observed and recorded ; after which the door 
should be unlocked, the late comers admitted, and their 
names entered in the " Lost-Time Book." All who are ad- 
mitted at the close of marking the books might be permitted 
to join their classes, but to lose place there at the discretion 
of the teacher. All who come after the lessons are com- 
menced, should be kept from joining the lessons of the first 
half -hour ; standing in a line they mij;ht look on, but not 
engage in any employment. This should be made known to 
the parents, taking care that this first lesson is one which 
is in high esteem with them. All late comers Bhould be 
excluded from the playground during the morning and 
afternoon recess. 

2. Home exerciser, (a) Impression on parents. An im- 
portant mode of securing the parents' co-operation is that of 
" home tasks." Besides making the parents acquainted with 
the character of their children's work, they give them the 
Whe - 



opportunity of testing their progress. 

are good, that is, well adapted to the learner's condition, and 
of proper length, they raise the character of the school, as 
parents get the impression that their ctiM\«ii«fc'«'?C\V*&.'A 
after. Such exercises too tend to \mvjtftes \Joft i&a&reo. * ss 
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importance of using their time well, and help them to 
habit of doing bo. Having something to occupy them, 
they are preserved also from the contamination of the streets. 
(6) Fix learning. But these are not the only considera- 
tions in favour of home work. Instruction given in schools 
ia of an evanescent character, unlets accompanied by two 
conditions — that it is intelligent and not rote, and that it 
has received sufficient attention from the learner to take a 
firm hold of his mind. Now it is to be feared that in 
schools where homo work is not done the amount of atten- 
tion to any subject is not sufficiently continuous and inde- 
6endent to make it a permanent possession of the scholar, 
ut where it is the practice to have lessons prepared at home 
to be eaid in school, the teacher's place being to hear, and 
when needful to explain, there is ground to hope that they 
will not speedily escape from the mind. With this aim the 
child should be placed in possession of the books necessary 
to ita instruction, and should make nightly some preparation 
for the lessons of the following day ; this alternating with 
work set to deepen impressions already produced in the 
school, or set as testa of the success with which lessons have 
been received. 

(c) Self-reliance. Other advantages accrue to the learner 
much greater than the mere permanence of his acquisitions 
™ ' the least is the habit of self-dependence which suoh 

i engender. In school the child is constantly assisted. 
In any case of difficulty he looks to hiB teacher for aid, and 
the consciousness that it will be given keeps him from put- 
ting forth all his energies. But at home he must, in general, 
work alone. There is no one to whom he can apply, and 
he must learn to ^vappk- iviih difficulty and to conquer it. 

In thiB way, too, he becomes accustomed to apply himself 
to his work, having no other stimulus than the certainty 
of the nest day's examination. He thus performs present 
work from motives drawn from the /afore, and acquires the 
habit of obedience to motives not suggested by the presence 
f the master. 

(d) Higher culture. To the master home tasks offer the 
advantage of setting himself free from superintending petty 
details, an. I of giving him the conditions and the time for a 
higher culture of his children. They also supply the means 
of work for every child, class work often failing to engage 

the continuous attentiou of all. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ORGANIZATION. 



Few things of a mechanical kind have such un influe 
on the progress and efficiency of a school as gooil organiza- 
tion. It may be safely asserted that it is is essential to 
success as the power to teach, or the ability to govern. In 
fact, without it the latter may be defeated, and the former 
it may be impossible to exhibit. The objects of an ele- 
mentary school are so multifarious and varied, and the 
conditions under which they are sought are so peculiar, that 
it is only under skilful arrangements and combinations that 
they can be achieved. In every school, reading, writin™, 
arithmetic, and other subjects have to be taught to all ; anil 
besides these, and not less important than these, habits of 

Knotuality, attention, diligence, and earnest effort have to 
fostered, the principles tL.it xhoiiM !■. unbite social inter- 
course have to be cultivated, powers of observation, inquiry, 
and thought have to be developed, and the truths which 
relate to the child as immortal and redeemed have to be 
brought to bear on the cotifiiiuiiees ami ulToctiona of all. 

The difficulty in ace ui 11 [ ■ i : -i I , i r i _ [hose; things in elementary 
schools is the presence or many children, dilTering in ages 
and attainments, for whom separate and suitable courses of 
instruction have to be provided, and carried on side by side, 
and for each of whom there must be means of testing his 
progress and caring for his wants ; to which add that the 
master, who alone :.- i-o.-jionsililo for all this, and who ought 
to act on a'l, test all, and instruct all, can apt directly, at 
any one time, but on one point at once. The difficulty is 
enhanced by its being imperative on him to find constant 
employment for all, otherwise the restless energies of the 
unemployed will find vent in annoyance and disturbance to 
others. And thu difficulty is increased by the limited period 
of school life — too limited to accomplish what is wanted, 
but which nrist, be made to yield the very highest results 
that it is possible to attain. 

I. Systems of Oeganization, Prior to the movement 
for popular instruction, which belongs essentially to the 
nineteenth century, there was little in schools in the shape 
of organization. The public and gts-mtUM ftaVaQViVaSiess^. 
the semblance of a class, or fortn, mti&ita w 
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there ia every reason to believe that the instruction n 
dividual. The parochial schools, of which there werB 
upwards of four thousand at the close of the eighteenth 
century, had their several stages of Heading- made -easy ; 
Spelling-book, New Testament, and Bible. But here 
also, as the schools were small, the instruction was chiefly 
individual. 

1. Monitorial Systrm. This system appeared at the end 
of the eighteenth century in the two forms which subse- 
quently developed into the National and British School 
systems. 

(a) Dr. Br./Fn, or the Madras System. It commenced in 
Madras in 1787, and was introduced into England in 1798. 
Its main feature was that the master in all his relations to 
his school was to act vicariously. All the teachers were 
selected from among the boys themselves. The school also 
was managed through the agency of boys. The organiza- 
tion was very elaborate, and, compared with what it 
superseded, very efficient. The teaching staff consisted of 
tutors, who helped in the preparation of lessons ; assistants, 
who overlooked the tutors during the preparation of the 
lesson and examined the class afterwards; and examiners, 
who had charge of two or three classes, which they had to 
examine in turn, to stimulate both assistants and tutors, and 
to pass forwards the proficient. The managing staff con- 
sisted of sob-ushers who had in charge the order of the 
classes, the supply of books, slates, and other things in use ; 
and usher, who was a sort of general superintendent, and 
had charge of the drill and changes. The classification of 
the children wnB based on reading. The classes were large, 
and were arranged in the form of hollow squares. The 
schoolroom had desks fastened to the wall, so that the 
children faced it when writing. There was a platform, 
from which all orders were issued. 

(6) Lancaster'), or British System. Joseph Lancaster 
opened a school in Sonthwark in 1798, and introduced into 
it the monitorial system. His teaching and managing staff 
differed little from that of Bell's, but he improved mate- 
rially his classification. He formed his school into two 
great divisions, — the classes in the lower division to bo 
employed in acquiring the elementary arts, those in the 
upper to be tmiifhl to apply them to the aci\ulMUnn of other 
learning. Eia classes were suWiviifti "into ta«,t\a Atea, 
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all the classes, so that I"' might ojawtty llie cliildre: 
subject according to their advancement. His schoolroom 
was in length twice the width, had desks placed in parallel 
lows down tlie centre, drafts round the room facing the 
wail, and a platform at one end. 

This was the monitorial system. Some parta of it are 
found in existing sciiools. Monitors and curators render 
services of sufficient value to warrant their employment. 
1. Monitors are employed in class work. The qualifications 
sought iu liieiu ;n-e— inlluoiiee with their fellows, patience, 
perse vera n co, diligence, punctuality, and subordination. 
Such instruction aa they give has a value, but the limits of 
their power should be understood. They are well fitted to 
hear lesson*, and to rake children through the rote or me- 
chanical parta of their work. They have not any sense oi' 
irkHomeneas or drudgery in it, rnd having but recently 
passed through the same stages, they wili have a vivid 
recollection of the difficulties, and interest and sympathy in 
dealing with them, and the fact that they are not much 
above the level of the learner may be a stimulus to him to 
master his lesson. Hut any other instruction than mechan- 
ical by them cannot but be desultory. They have not the 
knowledge of mind, the diversified attainments, the power 
of continuous thought, the influence o£ character, or the 
authority to make it educative in the proper sense. 2. 
Curators are charged with supplying the classes with books, 
slates, and other tiling* wanted f>v I hem, and in keeping the 
schoolroom, presses, and black-boards in a tidy state. Such 
a class of officers relieves the master, who has no other 
assiatanee, from petty and worrying details, enlists the co- 
operation of the leading hoys, finds vent for the energies of 
the more active ones, and is beiirticial by accustoming them 
to act under a scvibo of responsibility. Where a school ia 
altogether monitorial, its working is necessarily affected by 
the nature of its agency, chiefly in the two points of superin- 
tendence and class work. From titeit immaturity and 
volatility, and from their being voluntary agents, lliey 
require to be continually cared for, and their teaching 
corrected and si[|'|'l'jiiitnteil, if it. is to yie.Ul tY.vA.. '"iU™., 
as they hare too little power to man&ge cWsseft it M\^\aa^p 
tiio, or to conduct Other than, tola iaattwaXov^ttifc'™*" 1 - 
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work of tho acliool must be done in drafts, except when the 
waster can unite two or three for a common lesson. 

2. Graded Schools. Tho monitorial system was a great 
improvement on what it displaced, and in fact became a 
necessity to the schoolmaster when he began to count his 
pupils by hundreds. But experience disclosed that its results 
were below what should be sought, and that in many cases 
they were not enduring. To David Stow is due the credit 
of an attempt to introduce a better system, and to him we 
owe a long, earnest, and persistent advocacy of a principle 
which was utterly opposed to that of Bell's vicarious action. 
To Bectire moral and intellectual development, and that 
intelligent culture which a good school ought to supply, 
he urged that the pupil's mind should he p!;ieed coiistftriMy 

in contact with that of the master. This could be done 
only by a system of schools in which each school consisted 
but of one class, with its own teacher. This conception he 
endeavoured to embody in the schools connected with the 
Training Colleges he was instrumental in establishing at 
Glasgow. It is obvious that such a system of schools could 
only be established amidst large populations, and would 
rcqnire combination on the part of the promoters of 
elementary instruction. Hence but few schools exist in 
this country on this plan, though they are being established 
on a somewhat rnodilied form by the London School Board. 
The term Graded Schools was first applied to this class of 
schools in (he United Slates. where they are very numerous. 

3. Mixed 0>-g<mization. Pupil Teacher System. The 
Mixed System was to termed because it combined in the 
working of a school the two principles of Bell arid Stow. 
It retained monitors for such work as they could perform, 
but added collective teaching by the master to sections 
formed of proximate eludes. Tt was officially recommended 
in 1840 by the Committee of Council on Education, and is 
associated with the name of the first secretary of that body, 
Sir P. J. K. Shuttleworth. 

Prior to the appointment of the Committee of Council 
on Education, pupil -teachers had been employed in several 
large schools in Edinburgh and London, but in 1846 the 
Pupil-Teacher System was inaugurated by the celebrated 
minutes of that year. The introduction of this element 
has much improved the organization of elementary schools. 
// baa rendered possible a higher ttciitiitti \i 
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larger groups than monitors could properly manage ; it has 
secured more continuous action of one mind on the same 
division, under a deeper feeling of responsibility for its 

C ■ogress ; it has economized to the greatest extent the 
hours of the monitors, by placing them under the charge 
of the popil -teacher ; and it has set the master free to give 
that higher culture in the section and class, and to give his 
nttention at those points on which the intelligence and 
progress of a school depend. It has modified, also, the 
internal arrangements ; so much so that most of the schools 
where pupil- teachers are found approximate to a common 
type. Groups of parallel desks — three in a group— ranged 
along a side or the sides of the schoolroom, with draft 
space in front, form the most marked feature of the internal 
arrangements. 

Many schools of a larger class are organised so nB to 
employ an assistant adult teacher as well as pupil -teachers 
and monitors. In some of these the school is divided into 
two parts, and each carried on as a distinct school ; in other 
cases the head master and assistant are engaged alternately 
in superintending the school, while the one who is free tahes 
a class or a section to instruct. 

II. Nature and Pmnciples of Okqanization. School 
organization is a s stem of arrangements designed to secure 
constant employniciii.rilii.iii-.'Tii instruction, and moral control. 
In other words, it aims at providing the means uf instructing 
and educating the greatest number in the most efficient 
manner, and by the most economical expenditure of time 
and labour. Organization puts each child in its proper 
class; allots to each ohi.y prnpor work— proper in kind and 
amount ; secures to eacli subject the time that is justly its 
due ; arranges the work, both as to place and kind, so as to 
preserve a quiet room ; puts the right teacher in the right 
place, and in the best circumstances for instructing, inspect- 
ing, and controlling his class ; and properly distributes the 
master's presence and work, so that no interest of the 
school in any of its parts shall suffer. Now all this implies 
a power to take in comprehensively the whole course of 
each pupil's requirements during his school career, and to 
combine all the arrangements and working, so that nuthing 
shall be omitted, nothing in i>M«ss, no confusion, and no 
interference of one subject with another. 

The foil owing general princiu\ea &WM re^AaJ-e *& «&*»"*. 
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One ia, that the number of separate groups must 
more than can be efficiently officered ; another, that while 
a general standard baa been reached by those forming a 
large group, their pro^ntss in different bran cites— especially 
of the essential eubjects — ia often very varied ; a third, 
that some times children are found in a school much bigger 
and older than those with whom, they would properly be 
classed, [in t whose soif-respect would be injured, and all 
heart in their work lost, if they were so placed : not to 
mention that a few sometimes stay so long in the school, 
and are so far ahead of all others, as to make their presence 
really a difficulty. 

2. Basis of clmusitimtioii. («.) Classification ought to 
agree with such fundamental principles of human nature 
as these. There exists a diversity of ability; some have 
predilections for one class of subjects, or a natural aptitude 
for them, which they have not for others ; and the faculties 
to which some subjects addreas themselves are later in their 
development in some children than in others, (b) Hence 
age and length of time in school are not the grounds o» 
which a school should be classified ; yet progress should be 
commensurate with these conditions, so far that, as children 
approach the period when they leave school for labour, they 
ought to have made an average progress ; and if they have 
been long in (lit- <»»' school, (liry si mi Id give evidence of 
the care bestowed on them, (c) Classi float ion is grouping 
according to resemblances, and the real ones in school are 
ability and attainment. When this is the case instruction 
can be adapted to all, the evil being avoided of its being 
below some and above others. The children then are on 
competing terms, ana! this is a favourable condition for 
exciting emulation and vigorous exertion. The sympathy 
of the group, their respect for each other, and, consequently 
their mental activity, are superior when their standing is 
about the same, (d) As each child has a right to be placed 
in the best circumstances possible for his own advancement, 
and as there would he positive injustice in retarding the 
progress in one sut ject because it is slow in another, for the 
subjects reading and arithmetic, and those allied to them, 
there should be distinct classifications. To have but one 
ilniv-iliciilion is to disregard the principles on which classi- 
fication should be based, and a\ao tiie ^vk^cna *&■ *-'*■ 
uttary school. If childvcn am m V\ie, wwc* disaa It - 
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reading and arithmetic when their progress in both i 
alike, tliey are not iu both subjects on competing terms; 
hence emulation is next to impossible : besides, where dis- 
parity of at 1 iii h i iic iii cxit-ts, tin. 1 instruction cannot be suited 
to all, hence all suffer ; anil ass the purpose of the elementary 
school is to bring forward the scholar thoroughly in reading 
and arithmetic, and to give a general discipline to his mind, 
to have but one classification would he to reject one of the 
best means for securing this thoroughness and such disci- 
pline, (e) To keep the children on competing terms, 
there must be examinations at short intervals, and removals 
of the proficient. This will keep the class from looseness 
of discipline, and he a powerful stimulus to exertion. None 
will be disheartened by being kept back, the best workers 
will be stimulated, and even laggards will have a motive to 
redouble their efforts. (/) Graduation of work in important 
from this point of view. In panning from one class to 
another the pupil should not be disheartened by a great 
difference heiwiri'i what, lit- laid left and what he had readied ; 
.he ought to liuil somewhat harder work, but not so much aB 
'to make it very difficult for him to keep his position. 

3. Number of classes. This will be determined by the 
nnmber and character of the tests applied in each subject. 
The more minute the lest, the {neater the subdivision. But 
it is not desirable, in a school with deficiency of teaching 
power, to have too many tests, as the more there are, the 
less of the master's attention can the pupil have. If the 
classes are too few, each will probably comprise children 
who cannot advance together from inequality of attainment. 
(a) Beading. Classification for rending ought to provide 
for the pupil's advancement in his knowledge of book 
language; for much individual practice, that he may obtain 
ability to read it ; and for lessons in the art of reading as 
such." To meet the conditions of inspection under the "Edu- 
cation Code," there must be, in schools well circumstanced 
as to length of attendance, at least six different reading 
hooka, graduated in difficulty. This would give at least the 
same number of classes. This division into classes, with a 
distinct book for each, will provide that in each class, as he 
advances, the pupil shall encounter greater difficulties of 
language, matter, and style. To secure individual practice, 
the elms should, when reading, be subdivided into drafts, 
the lowest comprising such as have, ieeen\\^ \iwa»«ft. itwa & 
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lower class, anil the highest tliose who lud fair to be soon 
fit for removal to tlje next class. But the class, with its 
soiuewliat difficult book, does not furnish the best condition 
for a lesson in the art of reading as such. For this it is 
better to form two classes into a section about twice weekly. 
A lesson-, presenting no mechanical difficulties, should be 
selected from an easier book, and the master should give 
his whole attention to the Btyle of reading, which he is 
enabled to do because there are no mechanical difficulties. 
(6) Arithmetic. In arithmetic llirec tilings must besought 
— instruction in proec'ssi^ mid principles, silent practice, and 
competition in sums from dictation. The first of these 
would require a minute subdivision, which would be found 
to vary with circumstances. The second would allow about 
Bevei: classes to be formed, of which the seventh would he 
engaged on the concrete, and on the first operations with 
figures ; the sixth and fifth on simple operations with the 
elementary rules ; the fourth and third on the more complex 
operations of multiplication and division; the second on 
proportion, and the first on fractions and the higher rules. 
Collective competition would unite two classes. 

4. Size of classes. According to the principle laid down 
above, the number comprised in a class would he determined 
by as many as come up to the standard fixed ; but in the 
practical working of a school this must be modified by the 
consideration how many can be efficiently instructed. 'Die 
size of a group ordinarily should vary according to the sub- 
ject, the form of instruction, and the teacher employed. 
Generally, as Isrgc ,i number s.ii'n:U'l be grouped as is con- 
sistent with efficient instruction ; for whatever time is spent 
on a few, which would have been as profitably spent on a 
larger number, is a loss of power, time, and benefit to the 
neglected ones. Where subjects admit and require a large 
group— as in collective teaching — a section of forty can be 
taught with as much ease by a good teacher as a draft of 
ten, and with far more profit !<> each individual than if the 
same amount of time was divided among four drafts of ten 
each. In all exercises of attainment, on class should be 
larger than is consistent with thoroughness and minuteness 
of individual examination. In the upper part of the school, 
iu reading, and in subjects of systematic instruction — as 
grammar,— such classes might cntitam isom. ^™<ot*^ 
twenty-four children. But classes ot l\\\a svww'K^**" 
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too large for children engaged in the mechanical stages of 
reading. Bete, much individual practice being required, a 
smaller subdivision is ilctrati'lcd ; — drafts of not more than 
ten will meet the necessities of the case. Lastly, the size 
of a group must bear some proportion to the skill of the 
teacher. Monitors may manage drafts, pupil -teachers classes, 
while the section can be efficiently worked by an adult 
teacher only. 

IV. Modes OF working. No elements of organization 
are more important than those which fix whether the same 
kind of work, or different kinds, and what kinds, shall be 
going on at the same time ; whether collective teaching 
shall be a part or not of the school routine, and how far 
provision should be made for the three great parts of school 
work — preparation, instruction, and reproduction. On these 
points there is, as might he expected, great diversity of 
opinion and practice. A few of the mere prominent modes 
may be briefly noticed. 

1. Synchronous mode. In some schools all the classes 
are engaged on the same subject at the same time. This, 
it is thought, enables the master to distribute his teaching 
more in accordance with the wants of the school, than 
when two or more important subjects are going on together : 
and as the claims on his attention are thus fewer, his 
teaching and superintendence will be more efficient. On 
the other hand, it is objected that our present schoolrooms 
are unsuitable for it, and that it requires more teaching 
power than the state of ek-m ciliary instruction in this country 
can afford. 

2. Bipartite plan. Another mode is to divide the school 
into two parts — one to occupy the desks for silent exercises, 
while the other is at draft places for reading, dictated 
arithmetic, Scripture, or any oral teaching that may be 
deemed necessary, each division changing places at the end 
of every le»eon. This plan is suitable for a poor monitorial 
school, where the master is too weak to instruct large groups 
effectively, or to hold his school in hand while doing so. 

3. Tripartite farm. Another plan, based on the fact that 
school work consists in the preparation or practice of 
lessons, oral teaching, and silent exercises, is to have three 
kinds of work going on at the same time. This plan was 
proposed in order to bring every part of the school daili 

under the action of the master's vniud iot I - "" 
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of time to warrant the hope tliiit lie would secure a uniform 
and intelligent progress. It claimed for its successful 
working, that each kind of work should he carried on in a 
separate room, each division of the school occupying each 
in succession, in BUch wise that each would pass from the 
" preparation of a lesson to the gallery, for oral elimination 
and instruction therein, and thence to the desks for silent 
exercise. In a modified form this mode has been introduced 
into many schools where there has been unwillingness to 
yield the principle that all pans of a school should he under 
the eye of the master ; into others where it is felt to be 
hazardous to some of its best interests to employ him 
altogether in teaching; and in others where a twofold 
classification is deemed essential to sound progress. 

4. Quadripartite plan. Another mode of working is a 
combination of the bipartite and tripartite It aims to 
secure collective teaching with a twofold division of the 
school. Instead, therefore, of sending the whole of one 
division into desks while the other is at the standing-places, 
it sends one- half to the galley mi the oil « into the desks, 
reversing the order the next time the same division leaves 
the draft places. Like the tripartite form, this mode 
demands the service of an assistant master, as the gallery 
in in use all the day. 

5. Eclectic form. This mode aims to combine, in due 
subordination to the wants of the pupils, each mode of 
classification and arrangement, and each form of teaching. 
Drafts and monitors are employed in the practice and 
preparation of reading; classes, combining two or three 
drafts, are employed when the reading lesson is the subject 



exposition, and in exercises of attainment, such s 
graph)', history, and grammar, which require that each pupil 
shall he thoroughly examined ; and the section of two 
classes for Bible and moral lessons, and for those collective 
lessons whose special purpose is to develop and disciplino 
the intellectual faculties. The arrangement of lessons in 
this mode of working is various. At one time it is tripartite 
— reading proceeds in drafts ; exposition in the class or 
section on the gallery; and dictation, oomporitieB, or pen- 
manship in the desks. At another time all aro engaged on 
the same subject at once. This is the case with arithmetic. 
Here a move careful classification in Te(\uVm\ b» Ww» 
exact subjects. By instruction procct&\i\£\a\V v& »& O.^***^ 
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.be same time, the pupil ran be placed where he will got 

t what lie needs. Still, Ui-.'iilJi the subject is the Bame in 
every class, there is variety of form. Instruction in processes 
may be given in some groups, competition from dictated 

Eles in others, and silent practice at the desks in others. 
. er times, when lessons of attainment are proceeding, 
in geography or grammar, the classes in their vicinity are 
engaged in some silent exercises. The eclectic mode of 
working, with much variety in its details, is extensively 
employed by the more able school in asters. la fact, it is 
suitable to such only. Weak men, unable to teach large 
groups effectively, or to govern their schools when they are 
employed on set lessons, may get better results by superin- 
tendence, comlijned with working through drafts. But 
where the ability exists, no mode of working is so effective 
as that which combines in proper proportion draft, class, 
and section teaching. 

V. Time-tables. 1. Advantages. A time-table is an 
essential part of the machinery of a school. It benefits the 
teacher, as all do more and do it better with a plan than 
without one. He is less harassed, as the time-table savea 
him from having to decide on what next, amidst the dis- 
tractions of school-keeping ; besides, the claims on his 

:■'!■ I :■!!!_' |. ■■■ ■ 'if j, !ii- !:i-]. .11 :,i.,M ■; Li. i1,'Vii[i_' 

I himself to the business of the hour, and to cultivate that 
at: 
P 
I 
(li 
vi 
t: 
for t Iki rights (if others, and regard for truthfulnes 
which are enforced by the example of the teacher, i: 
submission to the restrictions which his routine imposes 1 . 
Order and industry are also promoted ; for a given work 
having to be done in a given time, both teachers and 
children become anxious to avoid waste of time, every- 



mind and purpise which mo so necessary 
amidst the nmltit'ai-iiuis claims of an elementary school. 
JTov is the advantage to the children emalf. The time-table 
provides for the return, at staled periods, of each subject of 
instruction, than which few things are more conducive to 
progress ; and opportunity is given for the arrangement of 
the subjects so as to tiring different sets of faculties into 
play in succession, a plan which promotes relief and mental 
vigour. Practical lessons grow out of its proper observance. 
The children are thus impressed with the value of time, the 
importance of punctuality, the honour due to law, respect 
' ';s of others, and regard for truthfulness— all of 
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a strong motive exists to bend the entire energies \/i tha 
allotted task. 

2. What a time-tahte should show. A time-table is a 
written form of the work actually done in a school, tha 
order in which it is done, and the time devoted to each 
separate portion of it. A time-table does not show the 
work actually done in a school unless it shows the work of 
each class, the mode of that work, whether repetition, expo- 
sition, or reproduction, and the agent under whose care it is 
done, whether monitor, pupil teacher, or master. A time- 
table, to show the order in which the work is done, must 
exhibit clearly how the subjects follow one another, how 
the related lessons stand, aa reading and the exposition of 
it, or a lesson and its reproduction, and in what place it is 
done, whether in standing- pi aces, desks, gallery, or class- 
room. A time-table, to show the time given toeaeh subject, 
must make clrar liit' k-'i.mh "f each lesson, and the number 
of lessons weekly to each subject. 

3. Bale to proceed, (a) The first thing is to determine 
the branches to be taught. In all schools, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic must have chief attention, because they are 
absolutely essential to the prosecution of other studies. Of 
other matters, which the length of school life may warrant 
the introduction of, those are next in importance which will 
aid tha acquisition of these, or to which these may be 
applied, or which are a suitable general preparation for ordj. 
nary occupations. Grammar, gengraphy, and history meet 
the former condition ; geometrical drawing, mensuration, 
and book-keeping, the latter. (£) The order in which the 
subjects follow cruli utln-r should provide for the relief of 
the brain, by arranging, as far as possible, that subjects of a 
like kind do not ioiou'diatoly huocoui! ouo the other. The 
same end — the relief and vigour of the brain— should he 
obtained by securing that each subject shall be taught undor 
the form and oooditions n> .:..■■■; -. ly and pu^cus?- 
ful attainment, and care moat ho uk«n that two classes in 



be appointed, (e) The Ictic'.ii of tune givuti to a lesson 
must be determined by the age of the children and the 
nature of the subject. Theyounger the children are, the 
shorter is the period for which th*j <-.a\\ fc& V\\ct b.\.\s\\'<\i>\\ s 
tad Chegreater is their need oi clia.vvj,e oi ^om.\:\<3o. w-^* 5 " - 
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ploy men t. The greater the demand which a subject raaltet 
on tlie brain, the shorter is the time (hat it can sustain the 
stress. Perhaps for infants, lessons of twenty minutes' 
length, and for juveniles, of a half to three quarters of an 
hour, will meet the ease, (d) There must be before the 
mind the number of classes to be provided for, and also the 
basis on which the classes are formed. With respect to Hie 
first, there ought not to be more classes than there are 
teachers ; but this admits of mollification, for a portion of a 
school ought to occupy desks at reproduction, or other silent 
work, and this will allow of fewer teachers being employed, 
or of a better classification. In respect to the second, the 
best test for admission to a class is skill in reading and 
giving the sense of what is read. Arithmetic is a test of an 
aptitude for a particular. 'subject, and does not measure a boy's 
ability, and is not therefore suitable as the basis of general 
classification, (e) Two subjecis of essential importance to 
the general progress and discipline of the scholar, like 
reading and arithmetic, ought not to be taught in different 
parts of the school at the same time. For if lessons in these 
subjects proceed simultane<>utiy. the master cannot give snob 
attention to the weak parts of a subject or of the school 

ind and genera! progress requires ; and because it may 

so that some in a reading class are behind the others in 
neiic, and it is only possible to provide right instruction 
for them without wasting the time of any when arithmetic 
is given all through the school at once. (/) When reading 
is one of the lessons other classes should be engaged in quiet 
excuses, as d feral ion, repi'i'dueiine, <.-t j-'.iiio.ni.l •]>, as <piii-t 
is necessary to the cultivation of the ear. (g) The plan of 
the schoolroom should be field in view, that I be lessons may 
be arranged to secure quiet and freedom of movement. (ft) 
To whom each lesson is assigned — monitor, pupil- teacher, 
or master — should be indicated. Of course all the master's 
teaching cannot be marked, as it will vary with circum- 
stances ; but so much should be indicated as would bring 
him daily into contact with all the classes. 

4. Special cases. Time-tables are often modified by 
local circumstances. No time-table can be constructed to 
suit all schools. One suited to a small school would be 
found ill-adapted to a large one ; one for a school in a low 
state of instruction, with few subjects, would not suit a 
higher condition and a wider ran go ", Quo lax ». Taas'teT wo.\ 
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monitors would not be suitable for a school with apprentices ; 
one for a boys' school would not serve a mixed school ; nor 
would the time-table of a town school do for an agricultural 
district. In some districts school lite is mi nilected by the 
poverty of parents, or the employments of the population, 
that but a short period Is spent in school ; hersce it is an 
important oontiduiiuum whether the majority attending 
school will leave by the age of nine or ten, or stay in it a 
much longer period. In the former case, nothing more oan 
be attempted than instruction in rending, writing, arithmetic, 
and Scripture ; in the latter, other subjects, as geography, 
history, grammar, and mensuration, will be lequired. In 
other places the necessities of agricultural life take away 
numbers from the school for a part of the year, who are 
found in it at other times ; so that the same school at 
different, periods of the yrar will require distinct time-tables. 

(a) Schauta inth an hifiuils dasH. The admission of 
infants to an elementary school is a disadvantage to the 
infants themselves aud to the other scholars. It is so to 
the infant, because no elementary school can supply the 
training proper to an infant age ; and it is so to the other 
scholars, because of the restlessness of infants and their 
need of more frequent change, and because of the extra 
demand on the teacher's attention. In organizing such a 
school tlia teacher must aim to supply to this division the 
advantages, as far as possible, of infant training. For this 
purpose he should place it where it will least interfere or be 
interfered with, and should place over tt the pupil-teacher 
who has the greatest tyntpauiy With young children. Ho 
should form for it a separate time-table, giving a greater 
variety to the lessons, and he should arrange a system of 
lossons having special reference to infantile intelligence. 

;/'.; M ;.■■/..! k../:.v„'s .;/' h its ami i/iris. lo such soliOdla, 

under ordinary cirriiiiif t;i! s, ari^iiiyoiiiiTit must be made to 

teach each essential subject in the morning, having in the 
afternoon those which are peculiar to boys, or in which they 
need the most drill. The bigger girls should be formed, if 
possible, iuto classes by themselves, only joining with the 
boys when with the master. Arrangements should be made 
to avoid the necessity of the girls applying to the master 
for permission to leave the room; this is easily done t* 
making it a rule that none leave i\\\ fAsvy-Wn. TtoftSs.«xw*_ 
pupil-teacher — if there is one — w\\\ &w\\u«\KaX^ 
trerliou ia the charge of the younger c\ii.\ta 
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(c) Half-time Bchools. Schools of this class often pre- 
sent difficulties from parents keeping tlieir children from 
school, till compelled to send them by the provisions of the 
" Half-time Acts." Thus many children arc present in lower 
standards, who, by age, ought to be in a more advanced 
position. Other difficulties arise from the presence of 
children who uttenil the whole day. hence arrangements 
have to be made to Becure the heal oo inn of instruction to 
the " half timers," will, out in trampling to any great extent 
the progress of the others. A separate classification is in- 
admissible, unless the proportion to the others is very great. 
There are two ways of conducting the-e schools that have 
been found successful. Ouc s to liwh the same subjects 
in the same order bo..i ::...■::.. ..^ ...:. ; ..I .ernuon, thus treating 
each half-day as a whole one, and providing fur the scholars 
as for distinct schools ; the other is to draw out a syllabus 
of instruction as for an ordinary school, but to embrace a 
fortnight instead of a week. 

VI. Schoolroom: Furniture and Apparatus. 

1. The scJwolroom. Its site ought to be healthy, and 
where possible, its surroundings agreeable. The size is 
determined by the number it is designed to accommodate, 
but in planning a room the following things should be 
secured, (a) Freedom from crowding, so that there may 
be sufficient separation of classes and drafts. At least 
eight square feet to each child in attendance should be 
provided. (6) Facility of movement for the master and 
others, without disturbing the classes, is essential. It is not 
likely that order will be preserved when the classes are 
broken into by persons passing, (e) Such a disposition of 
the desks and Stan ding- places should be made as will plaue 
the whole school under inspection from any point. (il~* 
Sufficient cubical space s1hkj.i1 be provided as will secure at 
least eighty cubic feet to every child in attendance. 

The dimensions of a schoolroom have often been deter- 
mined hy mere whim, or from imperfectly comprehending 
the conditions and requirement of '■leiiientury schools.. The 
condition that would limit the width of a school to the 
ace for a clasi 
i point. Eighti 
ichools, but not 
ordinary schools of towns. Abttlev vj\4\\v«shiWW 



Cup of desks and sufficient space for a class to be 
tight out before it, is a case in point. Eighteen feet 
maybe suitable for small village schools, but not for the 
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as this would allow for better isolation of the drafts, and for 
the purposes of marching and drill. 

The schoolroom should have a pleasant look about it. 
The associations with it should be agreeable. Care on this 
account as well as on others should be given to the colour 
of the walls. This should not be glaring, nor yet dark. In 
either case the effect would be disagreeable, and nervous 
depression the result. The best colour is a French grey. 

The ventilation of the schoolroom should have the archi- 
tect's best skill. It is ini[»i^oible thai teachers can work 
many years in ill-ventilated rooms, The blood gets poisoned 
and loses its vitality ; the nervous system becomes either 
thoroughly deranged, or so weakened thitt the functions of 
the organs are discharged but feebly. Means should be 
provided for the escape of used air, for the admission of 
fresh air, and for freedom from draught. 

Plenty of light should be admitted. It is necessary to 
health, and is promotive of cheerfulness. Windows should 
be placed on three sides of the room, and when the rooms 
are large on the four. The windows should be large, with 
large panes, and at least five feet from the floor. Flower- 
pots with plants may stand in the recess. 

2. School furniture. The fittings and fnrnitnro of the 
schoolroom sliouM t'i>mpri,-e groups of desks, gallery in 
class-room, curtains for separation of classes, presses for 
bonks, a desk -stand for the master, window-blinds, cap. rails 
and pegs, sink and tap for washing, roller for towel, mat, 
scraper at the door, and clock, (a) De»h». Tho space 
allotted to each pupil should he 18 inches. No desk Bbould 
seat fewer than five, nor more than eight. Each desk 
should be 13 inches wide, three of which should be level, 
qpd have recesses in which to place penholders and pencils. 
The holes for ink-pots should be placed 18 inches apart, 
one to the right hand of each hit.emk-'l occupant. The pots 
should be below the level of the desks, with a long cover 
having holes at proper distances, sliding in a groove, so that 
the ink may be preserved front dust when not in use. The 
other part of the desk should slightly slope, though not 
more than an inch on the whole. The heights of the iron 
supports should vary, unless the desks are placed on a plat- 
form. The front desk should not be less than 2 ft. 4 in., 
high, the second 2 ft. 7 in., and tbe, ttivtAI^.W™. *^» 
st-ats to the desks should be abuut aioiAAo-wM *sass. fc ' 
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desks. Their width should be seven inches. Under the 
front desk, and attached to it, there should he a Email press 
in which to keep the hooks and other things used in the 
claBS. The spaci? occupied 1 ■■■■t \vixt the front of the group 
and the wall should not be loss than 8 ft. 3 in. The space 
between each desk and its own form, should be not less than 
three inches, between each form, and the desk behind it nine 
inches, and between the him! IWmnii.'l the unll twelve inches. 

(6) Gallery.— To each child should be allowed 16 inches, 
and there should be a passage on each side of the same 
width. The distance from the front seat to the wall, in a 
gallery of six forms, should be 11 ft. 5 in. Using the floor 
as the first foot-board, there would tie five foot-hoards each 
16 inches wide, five forms each nine inches wide, and one 
form, the top, 12 inches wide. The height of such gallery 
would be made up of five forms rising each 11 inches, and 
the top one 12 inches. 

3. Apparatus. The implements and articles used in school 
to aid in teaching should be provided in no niggardly 
way. Black-bnards, not larger than 30 in. by 24 in. should 
be provided for draft use. One of these should be fastened 
in the wall opposite evory draft place. They may be of 
uniform thickness, with a border piece to prevent warping. 
Larger black-boards not less than 4 ft. by 3 ft. should be 
provided for use with the class and section. They may be 
made of a thin panel placed in a frame. Easels are the 
most convenient that are made with duuble legs. Fastened 
to each easel shonl i he a small box for chalk, and a 
side two rings in which to place the pegs when not ir 
It should have a nail on which to hang a pointer and a 
duster. There should be as many easels as classes. 

A Utter-box and frame, tablet lessons and stands should 
be provided for the infants. Other classes should have at 
'oast two different remlinsr-t-ookB, nnd in the higher classes 
!:<■■■ -\:~ :■'• inilil I" u.-.- .1 i -Lit ■-■:;■■]■'/ '■'■Mini; ■; ■ r -:Av.rj. Ma- 
terials for writing should be good. It is a false economy 
to buy poor materials, as. the children's progress is retarded 
thereby. Each child should have a pen-wiper for the sake 
of economy and forming tidy habits. A ball frame and 
sheets of tables, the Pestalozzian Tables of Unity and Frac- 
tions should be supplied in every school. Of slates there 
'wiiIA always be more kept than are in use, so that oi 

te being broken a new one may \>e e\\\is\.\WjA. '?q >s 

ip of desfca there should, be provided a wiS&owait Hindus 



nf pieces of sponge, winch should be kept in a small bos 
lined with nine, and put in the press under the front desk 
when not in use. They should be prepared for use every 
morning. No slate in a dirty state should pass from the 
bands of the children. A bos of objects, one of geometrical 
solids, drawings of geometrical forms, illustrations of 
natural philosophy and of physiology, prints of foreign 
costume nnd 'if-ciiery, a globe, runps. and s]n^innT]s of raw 
material and of articles in process of manufacture will 
be required for collective teaching and other lessons. 

VII. Question on Okqanization. Specimen Anetoer. 
Describe the organization of your School. The School is 
in the Potteries. The room is sixty feet by thirty. 

I. Classification. The school is divided into junior and 
eenior departments, each eoiisistiu:; of three classes, which 
are further divided into drafts for the preparation of lessons 
in the elementary subjects. Each department admits o£ a 
tripartite working, (n) The sixth or lowest is the infant 
class ; as such it receives lessons on objects and in writing, 
but it is subdivide] into drafts for initiatory lessons in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. <£) The fifth and fourth classes 
form a section, denominated the elementary section, for 
collective teaching. Each class is divided into drafts for 
the preparation of reading and spelling, being again united 
for instruction in the meaning of their lessons, (c) The 
third and second classes form a section — the advanced section 
-^forthe analysis and simultaneous reading of their reading 
lessonB, and for occasional collective teaching. They are 
subdivided into drafts for the preparation of lessons. They 
receive, as classes, lessons in geography, history, and 
grammar. ((/) There remains the first, or monitors class, 
which consists of twenty-four boys, and is never broken up 
into drafts, as its lessons are prepared at home ; nor does it 
mingle, except for the Bible lessons, with any other group. 

II. Objects bought in kacu Division. 1. In the lower 
sections the object ic to ground the children well in the 
subjects proper to an elementary school — reading, writing, 
ind arithmetic. As these in strum emu of instruction must be 
tcqnired before education can efficiently proceed, the en- 
ergies of teachers and children are chiefly directed to their 
attainment. There is, of course, daily rfrii_ ■ ■ 

and occasionally, collective teaching -, \>vA tV\» i»wBwSq»fi*' 
'" ' to the other, and only enrpAo^eCi wai\»HiS^^*" 
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2. In tlie senior sections the object is to teach the children 
to apply the instruments and habits they have acquired to 
the extension of their attainments, and to the study of 
various brandies, as geography, history, grammar, mensura- 
tion, and book-keeping. Three principles ire acted on h 
this department : (it) independent effort, no assistance heinj 
given by the teacher till the want of it is felt; (b) 
iiflii-idiifd application; and (c) thorough revision. 

III. Mode of Workino. 1. Bible and mm-al U»&m*. 
These are given in each di-purl merit callt-ct.ively : while one 
department is receiving its Bible lesson, the other ia writing 
in copy-books with the assistant. % Reading, {a) In the 
lower sections this is conducted on the tripartite plan. One 
class is in drafts, another is htiisjr cxiimihi-d by the assistant 
or master in the lesson prepared in the drafts, and the other 
ia in the desks writing from dictation. Occasionally tho 
classes forming Ilia elementary section read the same portion 
simultaneously with the master, (b) In the senior depart- 
ment the advanced Bection is divided into drafts for the 
preparation of tlie reading lesson, all reading the same- 
portion ; two of these drafts are combined for instruction 
on the text by the apprentice, who thus takea the two classes 
alternately ; ami subsequently all pass on to the gallery for 
examination, analysis, and simultaneous reading with the 
master, (e) The first class prepares its lesson at home ; it 
is examined and the lesson analyzed and illustrated by tha 
master, who also hears it read siioiilianeously and indi- 
vidually. 3. Arithmetic. This is worked throughout tha 
whole school at one time, and on a distinct classification. 
Some classes are in desks, working silently from books or 
cards ; others are in drafts receiving instruction in processes 
and principles ; others are grouped on the gallery for compe- 
tition in the back rules, examples being dictated rapidly. 
Another day those now in the desks would be on the gallery, 
and those in the drafts would be in the desks, and those 
on the gallery in the drafts. 4. Geography, history, and 
grammar. These are taught in classes, in the afternoon, on 
an arrangement which places a class in one of these subjects 
next to one which is silently employed. 

IV. Distribution of Teaching Power. The school is 
worked by the master, assistant, apprentice, and monitora. 

/. The master distributes his teachmg oiei ttie-H We school. 
He delivers Bible lessens ; he examines &xAwi\i^nscBK«Ha'i!o» 



reading lessons ; he works in tlie arithmetic drafts ; lie gives 
occasional lessons in "eographj and history ; and lie always 
takes the first class in reading, grammar, and liistory. 2, 
The apprentice works under the immediate superintendence 
of the master in the Benior department, and is employed at 
each class in turn, or as occasion requires. 3. The assistant 
master has charge of the junior department, in which, as we 
have seen, he receives much assistance from the master. He 
also takes the writing lesson in the senior department, when 
the master gives the Bible lesson in the lower one. 4. 
Monitore are employed under the supervision of the other 
teachers whenever drafts are Decessary, »'. «., whenever lessons 

fto be prepared. 
CHAPTER III. 



Discipline is a word of twofold force. It denotes all 
the means and motives employed by the teacher to enforce 
right conduct amongst the children of a school, and it de- 
notes the results achieved by the use of these means and 
motives. It puts into operation certain means which are 
valueless but as they excite sptcific actions in olhers. Hence 
in the use of the term sometimes one force comes into view, 
sumetimes the other, so that the term seems to mean one 
thing at one time, or with one person, and another thing at 
other times with other persons. But every one who would 
be preserved from futile eiTort.K must keep both in view. A 
teacher cannot be too strongly persuaded that only as means 
and results are linked together, as cause and effect, is 
discipline real or good. 

I. Tub Master. 1. Discipline has its sprivgs in the 
character of the master. The personal character of the 
master, the influence he establishes, and the feelings he 
inspires, are the true sources of the discipline found rn any 
school. It depends more on the man than on his means. 
It is the character of the one that impnrts efficacy to the 
action of the other. Instances are numerous of men of high 
attainments, and skilful as teachers, who have failed ill the 
charge of schools from inability to govern. Sometimes this 
may have arisen from their low eslimate of its importance, 
and their consequent ignorance of ita^mcvyiVa axA-twxivw.- 
menis. la other cases it is the. iwiU at \\wj mu». W« "" 
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in him. His temperament, tone, manner, and character 
unfit him to reign. He is out of his uiclie. 

That discipline has its springs in the character of the 
master — that it is what lie is, rather than what he does, that 
giresit its character and efficiency— is, in fact, only a general 
truism who a canicular application. Character is the source 
of success or failure in all pursuits. So apparent is its 
influence in schools, that one who had many opportunities 
for observing has said that " a master has more need to 
watch himself than watch his children, as the evils found 
in a school are often traceable to some omission, ioconsider- 
ateness, hastiness of temper, want of firmness, or absence 
of principle in himself." Hence, also, the very general 
opinion, " As is the master, so is the school ; " for, in fact, 
discipline is a faithful index of his character, and his school 
a great rehVcSnr of its chief linen nielli's. Discipline, being a, 
system of means and influences for the formation of habits 
and character, is an indicator of the teacher's character, Iiy 
showing the habits or practices to which he attaches little 
or much importance, by showing his knowledge of mind, 
by exhibiting his judgment and spirit, and by in. iking known 
ll.' 1 i: ■■■": ■ I' ■.!: t,:\- and perseverance belonging to him. 
80 the school tiecnmm a reflector in which the chief features 
of his character arc portrayed : let him govern his school 
by the mood »f li"- moment rather than from firm and 
earnest convictions ; let him subject it to ever varying pas- 
sion rather than to 1 stablished principles ; let him place as 
its presiding gt':iins a sour and querulous disposition rather 
than a loving spirit ; let his decisions emanate from a hasty 
temper rather than :r.Tii a patientand calm judgment, — ami 
in each case he himself will be reflected and reproduced in 
his children. 

It IB important to the teacher to remember that character 
cannot be assumed at pleasure ; it is a growth which has its 
roots In the soil of bygone years : nothing is in the character 
which has not grown there. The lesson of to-day cannot be 
said if it has not been preceded by that of yesterday, and 
many days before it ; nor can a man appear in the presence 
of children what he is not. The thing is vain. Their eyes 
pierce through every disguise. '• No admittance for shams " 
is written over the doors that open into their assemblies. 
fferatid Bays, "Whatever tl.u Ir'.m educator should appear, 
he mast really he. The slaudati yu^ioasii lit too y\yA 
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should be as clotely as possible proposed also for the tutor. 
The same ideal reference is required for botb ; with this 
fifferrooe, however, on the part of the educator, that he 
should exhibit an embodiment of it in his own person." 
Let the teacher, then, foster the conviction that he must 
be what he seems, and must seem what he is. Let him 
strive earnestly by personal discipline for every qualifica- 
tion of a good master. 

2. Personal qualities in rcbainn t'< d-Uripline. (a) Love, 
honour, truthfulness, sincerity, consistency, .iiiKiice, patience, 
:mil judgment must be elements of a teacher's character if 
be would have an ascendency over children both effective and 
lasting. When children find the love of their teacher to be 
real ; that his honour can be reposed in ; that he never exposes 
what he has promised to conceal, nor refers tc what he 
has promised to forgive; that be treats all alike, without 
favouritism or partiality ; that his patience and judgment 
are nu<:h that his dejoinOlH have not to be reversed, nor his 
actions regretted, then they are disposed to obey, and to 
repose a in>:iri:it'i!Ca in him which nothing else could secure 
at their hands. 

(6) Eami'stiitss, cheerfulness, and considerateness are 
other elements, each yielding its special quota to the disci- 
pline of the school, Earnestness has great influence over 
children. This may arise from the fact that the mind in 
rliildluj'ju it.-.cii is i-<Liiikat, and is strongly attracted by the 
same quality in others. Cheerfulness is sunshine, making 
everything pleasant ; but a cloudy brow, an anxious counte- 
nance, or troubled aspect diffuses gloom and depression. 
Children are apt, too, to interpret such aa signs of annoy- 
ance j and when somo of thorn get t.bo notion that they can 
tease or annoy the master, they are not long without finding 
the means of doing so. Considerateness in the treatment of 
mistakes, or of faults, is not without its influence. The 
teacher who is careful not needlessly to give pain, raise a 
blush, nr excite a laugh, by unnecessary exposure of igno- 
rance, error, or mistake, cannot but sch/iin; llio respect of his 
children. So in the matter of rebuke. His influence will 
be greatly strengthened if be administers it so as to make 
them feel that it is to him painful to do so, and if he is so 
careful of their self-respect as to administer it m.' 
rather than in public. 
(e) Self -control, with its allies, calmness awi feewasaa 
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qualities never absent where discipline is good. Self-control 
is manifested by manner : manner is an index to temper. 
Here the children rend whether disi'iplinu springs from prin- 
ciple or impulse — whether the master has their well-being in 
Tiew, or merely hia own com fort. The face, eye, voice, move- 
ments, proclaim the kind of will possessed by the master. 
Tell-tales of the spirit within, they show unmistakably 
how far he has control of himself ; and if he has not that, he 
cannot have it of his school. Calmness is an evidence of 
self-control. It is a sign of power. Violence ever defeatB 
its own purpose. It conveys the impression of conscious 
weakness. A teacher should never bluster, never bully, 
never scold. Children will yield to the force of a calm act, 
when a. hurricane of words would rush idly by. A quiet 
mode of speaking is more effective than a boisterous one. 
Firmness is that aspect of self-control which regulates deal- 
ings with others. It is required in the teacher as a sonrce 
of strength to the child. That which gives way is not a. 
support. A child needs a support toils resolutions, and that 
support is the teacher's firmness. If he gives way, the 
pillar is broken. Besides, a toadior who vacillates places 
himself on a level with the child. Vacillation is always 
injurious. 

(d) The habits of neatness, punctuality, diligence, and 
vgilance are essential to good discipline. Is appearance, 
the master should be an example of neatness and cleanli- 
ness ; avoiding "'ha! is foppish on the one hand, and what 
is slovenly on the other. If in dress and personal appear- 
ance he bIiows no respect for the opinions and feelings of 
others, he cannot with consistency, or with effect, enforce 
attention to them by his children. He should be at the 
school to receive his children, and not let them wait, as is 
the practice with some teachers, in the streets, and some- 
times in the rain, to receive him. He should be at his post 
at least a quarter of an hour before school-time, to see that 
his monitors prepare books, slates, chalk, ami other apparatus 
for the work of the classes and drafts. His punctuality 
should extend to the closing of the school, and to the begin- 
ning and ending of lessons : few things are mora subversive 

of di.-vipl hie Iliaii ;s!l'jwiii'_ r a lesson of : cli'iss to intrude into 

the time of another. The working of an elementary school, 
in volriog as it does instruction in a g,i:eat, \ax\tfcj oi toxica 
'" children of very dissimilar ag,ea au& rtfcmnnwstfta, raft, 



involving constant oversight in order that all shall be faith- 
fully employed, cannot be effectually carried out without 
great diligence on the part of the master. Whoever else 
idles, ho must not. He lifts no time for any thing, person, 
or subject, but hia school, his scholars, and their instruction. 
Let him begin to play, and the contagion spreads to all his 
classes. Not a moment in school should witness him unem- 
ployed, or employed in things foreign to bis office. He 
should be able at all times to draw attention to himself as 
an example of diligence and faithfulness in the discharge 
of his school duties. Vigilance is necessary to discipline. 
Without making prominent that he is doing so, the master 
should see evu-viiiiii;.! il.:d Ertmspires. His presence should 
be felt everywhere. The children should feel that it is im- 
possible to impose upon him, or escape his notice. 

3. CliaraclerUtice of discipline as affected by the matter'* 
eliaracter, (a) Uniformity. This is essential, if discipline 
is to bo effective and beneficial. Its value may be gathered 
from considering the effects of its opposite. A lax rule one 
day, and a tight one another, — punishment, angry remon- 
strance, or reproof at one lime for what receives no attention 
at another, — conduct depending, in fact, on the mood or 
impulse of the moment, cannot fail to make children care- 
less and impulsive ; or, which is worse, to throw into their 
moral judgment a. disturbing element as to what really 
partakes of the nature of duty. It is uniformity that gives 
force to law, and secures to it proper respect. It is the 
uniformity of Nature's sequences that obtains attention to 
her requirements. 

(b) Disviimiiialiort. Discrimination in the distribution 
of rewards and punishments, of praise and blame, and in the 
use of other motives, involves serious consequences to the 
characters of children. The master who makes no distinction 
between those who have had many advantages and such as 
have had few, is guilty of injustice, which the objects of 
soon discern and resent. Much more blamable is lie who 
lavishes praise on the naturally gifted for what has scarcely 
cost an effort, and withholds it from the dull plodder, who 
after continued and laborious effort has nevertheless failed. 
Surely, of the two, the latter is the more deserving of praise ; 
and who can estimate the power of a kindly word or an. 
appreciating look ? But in the case oS ^wi\&\vs«\\\.,^«\ira 
mward the degree of blame £ov wmA ot ^wnBa™' 1 
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What must be said of the master who does not discriminate 
between offences from ignorance or forgetful neaa, and those 
done wilfully? What must he the condition of children 
where no distinction ia made betwixt moral offences and 
those against order, hut both receive the Harae kind and 
degree of penalty ? Or what must bo said of those cases in 
which offences affecting the master's convenience are visited 
summarily and severely, hut monil Alienees are winked at, 
or hut slightly noticed ?" What can be the influence of the 
discipline in such cases hut to confound children's moral 
perceptions, and to weaken their conviction of the obligation 
and supremacy of moral duties? Of a different tendency, 
but also injurious, ia treating a child irrespective of itB tem- 
perament and disposition. If the treatment be not adapted 
to these, the child may become regardless of it, and, conse- 
quently, of the duties it ia intended to enforce. 
- (c) Impartiality. A child cannot attach mucli importance 
to that which is not applied to all alike. Impartiality tends 
to produce the conviction that the discipline is founded in 
right, and that the duties it enforces are obligatory on all ; 
but partiality must produce the impression that it is a mere 
matter of convenience or expediency, to bo set aside by 
personal considerations 01 mere whims. In the matter of 
punishment especially must it be felt that the master ie im- 
partial. Sometimes for the aame kind of offence he must 
award different punishments, because of the difference in 
the character of the offenders; but in these circumstances 
it should be felt that the punishment is as severe in the one 
case as in the other. This will tiive confidence in the justice 
of bis decisions, and acquiescence in the discipline will be 
more willingly rendered. 

(d) Kindness. Discipline, animated by the spirit o£ 
kindness, ia proverbial for its influence. It has charms for 
the worst natures, it lias subdued the most obstinate tempera. 
Where it exists, thy children will be incited to praiseworthy 
conduct. They will he put on the path of self -improvement. 
Offences will he prevented, unnecessary temptations will 
not be thrown in the way of the weak. Pains will be taken 
to enlighten the conscience, and to carry the intelligence 
and will along with the master. And severity will be 
avoided, — severity, whether in exacting more than children 
can bear, or in the infliction oi brutal ymMwratA. 
II. Objects of Discipline. IEb.e we*i\4\ie»s.w««atA. , m. 
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realizing proper results, the roaster most take a broad view 
of the objects he has to accomplish, and roust keep before 
his mind continually both the objects theimekes and the 
means to their attainment. Neilh-.-r slimiM lie forget that 
the results he achieves may bo justly regarded by those con- 
cerned in his school, both as a test of his discipline itself, 
and of his breadth of view as to its objects. The objects of 
school discipline may be roughly enumerated as order, atten- 
tion, diligence, obedience, resistance to temptation, self- 
denial, self-reliance, subordination, respect fdr the feelings 
and rights of others, and the motives to be implanted in 
children as grounds of action. 

1. Order. " Order is heaven's first law ;" so it should be 
of the school. It is at once an end and an instrument of 
government. Hence order, tlion instruction. It consists in 
having everything in its right place, and everything at its 
proper time. It requires regularity in the movementa and 
uniformity in the positions of the children. It is not perfect 
without thorough industry on the part of the children, and 
complete control on the part of the master. Yet there must 
not be a morbid concern for appearances, such as, by perpetual 
interference, would defeat its own purpose, and check, the 
progress of the school. In a busy sclio;.!, a muster may be 
content occasionally to sacrifice somewhat of its appearance; 
for the moat careless onlooker could distinguish between 
what was the result of genuine work, and the idle, lounging, 
slovenly appearance of a disorderly school. Quietness, too, 
is desirable, though in some exercises difficult to attain ; but 
good order does not consist in quiet. A school may be 
quiet, yet most disorderly. A school may be too quiet. 
Moseley mentions a school so quiet that the children were 
afraid to think, lest they should disturb it. Quiet is not the 
normal condition of childhood. Ever restless, ever seeking 
something new, ever desirous of employment, ever prone to 
express its feelings,— an everlastingly quiet school is un- 
natural. Certainly quiet, when needed, or when ordered, is 
an essential element of good order ; but the busy hum from 
little voices and little hands intent on work is quite as 
essential. Drones are all very useful in their way, but the 
workers make the honey. The tciiijiations t>> idle noise are 
fewest where children Lave suitable nnd sufficient cwv^Va^- 
ment. But the noise of a good bc\i«A «, gpnmiSq ft« tswBit 

■' energy thrown into Uve teacton?, ', \» \ssbr»- »"** ^ 







jweribU, and to produce an air of quiet diligence, the follow, 
ing tilings will need attention. The master's own voice 
should never be heard in the school except in teaching. 
Should lie deem it necessary to address a hoy or a class, it 
should be in a quiet tone, so as to be heard only by the 
parties addressed. All movements and changes should be 
accomplished by a well -understood set of signals. In draft 
or class instruction, the voices of the teacher and children 
should be no louder than is necessary for all in the class or 
draft to hear. On the first appearance of undue noise, the 
duties of the school should be suspended and quiet produced. 
Every teacher will have order who shows himself de- 
termined to have it. But lie will be aided in his efforts if 
he practically exemplifies the love of it in his own person. 
Much will be done towards it by furnishing each child with 
something to do, and a motive to do it. Stated periods of 
chance and drill, and having all movements simultaneous, 
whether throughout the school or in the class work, will b« 
found helps. And having a body of monitors or curators, 



2. Attention. Attention under actual instruction, depend- 
ing on the matter and method of the lesson, is not that now 
contemplated, but rather that habit of mind in which the 
whole force is bent to whatever may be the duty of the hour. 
This quality is a necessary condition to a healthy, vigorous, 
and thorough progress in school work ; at the same time it is 
a quality so valuable in itself, that it is one of the most im- 
portant elements of character that school education has to 
form. Like other habitudes of mind.it is a thing of growth, and 
demands much discrimination in dealing with, both as regards 
aye and natural aptitudes. As regards age, it is but slowly 
that a child acquires strength of brain to sustain the strain 
of constant work. Nothing so soon fatigues the brain aa 
Sttention to what is new ; consequently, at a period when all 
is new, or nearly so, and when the brain itself is immature, 
it must soon give way under the act of attention. Beside*, 
it is only aa experience forms the intelligence, and practice 
supplies the power, that any one can give attention on 
demand to any subject, to the exclusion of everything 
extraneous. How vast an acquirement this would be in a 
child, whoso volatility is naturally bq great, must be apparent 
to every one who considers how \\U\e ilw^uaseaawiVj ■Cvwl 
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majority of adults, even among those whose pursuits or* 
moat favourable to its existence. Then of natural aptitudes. 
When a subject has in itself an attraction, there will be 
required no stimulus to secure attention to it. It is when a 
subject has no attractions in itself, or when it is possibly 
distasteful or irksome, that there is needed the presence of 
a strong motive, until me power of habit makes it compara- 
tively easy. Now, aa aptitudes and tastes differ,that which 
is distasteful or irksome in ono case may be attractive in 
another ; hence the need of discrimination, not only in the 
application of motives, but in judging of results. The forma- 
tion of auch a quality of mind is a difficult matter, but to be 
constantly pursued ; for the power to give attention to any- 
thing, however irksome or trivial, is more neatly allied to 
success in life than anything else. 

3. Diligence, or continued application, is very nearly allied 
to attention. Like it, it must be sought for its own sake, as 
well as for its importance to the work of the school. The 
obstacles, where they differ from those which impede the 
growth of attention, proceed either from indolence or irra- 
solution, the former constituting feebleness of desire, the 
latter feebleness of will. 

4. Obedience. The habit of obedience is one of the first 
elements in the formation of character. Early obedience 
lays the foundation of self-control ; for aa acts of obedience 
depend on the will of another, early obedience is yielding to 
the will of another, and thus is a restraint by the child on 
its own inclinal ions and desires. T lie character of obedience 
depends on the motives from which it proceeds, and its in- - 
fluence on the child's character will be determined accord- 
ingly. Three kinds of obedience may be distinguished. 

(a) Constraint. This may proceed from hope of reward 
or tear of punishment ; and though in the absence of a higher 
kind it is not to be despised, yet it cannot be depended upon, 
being thrown off when the restraint of the teacher's eye is 
withdrawn. It is a sort of obedieiK't who.-e tc-inioncy is to 
evil, as it is often a cloak for hypocrisy. (b) Habit. This 
is where obedience is secured by a skilful use of natural 

Erirjciples. A child likes to be an object of affection, and 
kes to love, and under these conditions yields obedience- 
naturally. The sense of dependence, arising f tarn \t»vew>- 
rance and weakness, inclines it to cAwy . fty Maftq -wfiei'**. 
rates Jeads it to act as tliey &ct,\wnce (jMfi&W^*^*™" 
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command addressed to all. The frequency and 
regularity with which things are done lead children to re- 
gard them as natural requirements. Acting on these things 
prod 11 res ii Libit of obedience ; but such obedience is only 
the obedience of childhood,— an obedience, if nothing be- 
sides in attempted, that leaves the character enfeebled, and 
the child the sport of every one whose will h stronger than 
its own. (c) Duly. The highest kind of obedience is that 
which places the will under constraint, yet free, submissive 
yet independent — the obedience of duty. This implies that 
the will is in unison with what is right,— that it proceeds 
from principle, not from habit or fear. 

5. School a preparation for life. The daily intercourse of 
school, and the nature of the circumstances in which the 
children are brought together, offer opportunities to implant 
principles, and to form habits, which are alike necessary to 
their own happiness and to the well-being of society. The 
school is a little world in itself. ITcre are the weak, the 
ignorant, the wayward, the wilful, the obstinate, it may be 
the vicious, as well as the well-intentioned. The interests 
of the children often seem to clash, just as in the world 
outside. Practical lessons thus become possible in subordi- 
nation, self-denial, forbearance, respect for the feelings and 
rights of others, gentleness, and self reliance. In dealing 
with children in all these inspects, it is not by prohibitions 
of particular acts, or even by their commendation, but by 
implanting a general rule or principle of conduct, that most 
good will he effected; e.g., the sense of justice, if implanted 
in children, would eiclude the necessity of prohibiting what 
would be a violation of it. 

6. Motives developed in children. One of the results, and 
the most important, of the discipline to which children are 
subjected is, that in their future life certain motives may 
predominate in their character and conduct which had their 
origin in such discipline. In illustration of what is meant, 
take the following. The results of a certain kind of discipline 
would probably be to make one child a sneak, another a bully, 
another a combination of both, being one or the other accord- 
ing to circumstances ; another two- faced, another bashful and 
timid, another untruthful, another tyrannical, and so on. 

The motives entering into the character of a child do so 
two ways, (a) Many motives are bo BV.iVfnUy nAa-vted 
'he child's nature as simply to Btren^tVeu '\Va \,aaiec<;«» 
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nntil their bold is irresistible ; e.g., praise appeals to two 
natural feelings — love of approbation and desire of power. 
Now it may be so often administered, and with such little 
discrimination, that the love of it may become predominant, 
so that nothing will move the individual to act except it 
yields its meed of praise ; and even ordinary engagements 
will be abandoned, or laoguilly gone through, when the 
stimulating zest is absent, (ft) Some motives are so little 
adapted to the ends which ought to he sought, that a totally, 
opposite condition is brought about. For instauce, a master 
wanting an immediate effect may resort to means which, 
while securing his present end, produce a disposition which 
is the very opposite to what lie ought to seek, and equally 
opposed to making his present end a permanent condition ; 
as when one employs msans to get attention to lessons, 
which, though successful at the moment, excite strong dis- 
gust for them, and cause all such pursuits to he abandoned 
when school life is over. 

III. Emotional pHiNCin.es to which Discipline ap- 
peals, and which it must eequlate. 1. Imitation. Tins 
is the power of doing as others do ; that is, it is the power 
to assume their actions and expressions. It implies that 
there is command over the bodily organs, so as to produce 
exactly what is done by another. Sucli a power is obtained 
only by degrees. But there is a propensity to imitation in 
human nature, and more, there is an acquired tendency in 
many cases, so that at length it becomes an active and 
governing principle. It is not difficult to account for the 
ascendency of this principle in children,. It is natural tJiat, 
they should suppose that I lie actions Lhoy witness yield plea- 
sure ; if they can successfully produce iheta, there is the 
consciousness of power ; and the pleasure from this ia all 
the greater if the action imitated is that of a grown person, 
and there is the feeling of sympathy, which leads naturally 
to the assumption of the feelings and states of others. These 
things account for the growth from an incipient tendency 
to a ruling principle. 

Its early operation shows the necessity of having what is 
mechanical acquired at an early period, or hahits of another 
kind will be formed, whio£ it will be difficult to uproot, and 
which will prove hindrances to progress. It is a good agent, va. 
establishing the iiabil of obedience. A. tifcSVi mw» ■waSM^ 
ittewpta what k sees done tuan obo^s 
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dressed to it in words. This may be partly beoanse it com- 
prehends better what it sees in action than what it hears in 
words,- but chiefly that the appeal by action is to the ten- 
dency to imitate. The appeal is almost irresistible when it 
sees many doing precisely the same thing. Hence, simul- 
taneous action, drill movements, and imitation of motions 
rnnile by the teacher, are essential parts of the discipline of 
a school. Imitation is a powerful instrument in forming 
the morals. The influence of moral stories in cultivating the 
moral nature, and the influence of example and companion- 
ship, are greatly duetoit. Sympathy, association, and natural 
tendency furnish srronnris why riich sl.OneH should be of good 
rather than of evil. Tin; kiiiic may be snid for companionship. 
Example, especially that of the teacher, owes much of its 

?ower to imitation. Children can interpret the precept only 
y the practice ; hence, if these disagree, the latter not 
merely neutralizes the former, but actually fixes in the mind 
another notbn than the one intended. Much of the power 
of the teacher's example is due to the sense of importance 
and power felt by a child who has successfully imitated one 
so much superior and older than himself. That the influence 
of his example may bo uniformly good, it must be con. 
sistent. No action of the master's in school but has its 
influence. Often when he least thinks of it, his influence is 
greatest ; hence the necessity of his being real, and of his 
continually striving to reach excellence of character. Nor 
piust he disregard the mode of his actions ; it is not suffi- 
cient that he is right, it must appear that he is so. Often 
in future life the recollection of his teacher's conduct on 
particular occasions will come up to decide the pupil for 
good or evil. 

2. Action, (a) Graving fur exercise. For active bodily 
exercise there is a natural craving. This feeling is an 
Bppetite — it springs from a condition of the muscles anil 
nerves. When this condition is on, there is a strong ten- 
dency to movement, and a strong craving for exertion. It 
is a strongly marked characteristic of childhood and yonth. 
Sometimes the demand for exercise is stronger than at others. 
This may arise in several ways. There may have been a 
period of forcible repression, during which there has been 
an accumulation of so-called animal spirits, until restraint 
«w» impossible ; or there man be a state of high health and 
elasticity, la school, each at t\iese ^i\iaw« toot \pt\iwYt\ 
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for, — the craving which comes on after a season of repose, 
the pent-up stream, and the freshness of youthful vigour. 
Restlessness is a sign of the first. After a short interval of 
repose, or of forced inaction, there is a growth of uneasy 
feeling-— restlessness follows, and its companions, inattention 
and annoyance to others. Of course it is necessary to train 
the child to pnt restraint upon itself, which it may he aided 
to do by strongly interesting it ; or it may, on exceptional 
occasions, be necessary to irs'licf pain, this acting as a coun- 
ter-irritant ; but the wisest plan is to afford relief as speedily 
as may be. An effectual remedy would be found in standing 
erect and stretching the limbs to the utmost. Pent-up feel- 
ing, and the freshness of youthful vigour, require more than 
simple relief. In the old schools they found Tent in out- 
breaks ; in the present day they are utilize!, and by means 
of the march, the clap, and the song, are made to help to 
habits of obedience. 

Temperament affects this craving for bodily exercise. 
The active temperament is one in which the normal condi- 
tion of the organs is one of great freshness ; the phlegmatic 
temperament, in which both body and mind are wanting in 
exciting stimulants. The former has to be put under re- 
straint, or the activity directed into a useful channel ; the 
latter requires the application of stimuli. This shows the 
difficulty of dealing with certain cases of conduct in school ; 
for the phlegmatic, having no difficulty in putting restraint 
npon himself, will often appear better than one of an active 
turn, with whom it may be a perpetual struggle to do so, 
and always a victory if lie succeeds. 

(6) Love of activity. Besides the craving for bodily exer- 
cise, there Is a desire for employment, and a tendency to seek 
occupation, of a more purely mental or emotional character, 
often termed love of activity. To this feeling, not a little 
enhanced by the corporeal condition, is due in great measure 
the development both of body and mind. The mastery of 
the limbs, the control of the organs, the knowledge derived 
through the senses, the growth of intelligence, are all more 
or less the result of that craving for employment which is 
bo marked a feature of human nature. Active employment 
— occupation for the hand and the head — is essential to 
happiness and to life. Miserable would be an existence in 
which there was no work. 

Becoguising tie erielejae* oi tliw tedio^^sv^ja - ™^ 
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provide occupation for each child. 1) Aa children must be 
doing something, be must open proper channels for their 
activity to vent itself ; or, cramped, constrained, and unhappy, 
they will become troublesome and mischievous. 2) Some- 
times the teacher may err in giving employment unsuitable 
to theoee. So doing, he will defeat his object; for, conscious 
of inability to do the prescribed work, the children either 
seek more congenial employment, or form habits of inatten- 
tion, trifling, and indolence. 3) He may err by esacttnjjtoo 
much. Love of activity is not the only principle in human 
nature, not the only source of pleasure. Repose, after 
fatigue, is as eweet as active exertion. In fact, the feeling, 
desire for action, dies out under incessant application, and 
the craving for loposo.or change takes its place, 4) Deal- 
ing with this activity is a test of a teacher's governing 
faculty. In the hands of one who knows his business it 
is one of the chief engines of government. He turns it 
to account, so as to secure attention, diligence, steady 
application, and regular industry. By its means, child- 
ren are kept out of harm's way. Faults are prevented, 
and bad habits avoided, and the necessity is saved of ap- 
pealing to inferior motives, or such as might deteriorate the 
character. 

(c) Working to an end. Working to a definite end is the 
moat engrossing, the most comprehensive, and the most 
effective, as an educational agent, of all the active principles. 
To all the other stimulants to action it adds contriving 
means and exhibiting skill in working out the proposed 
end. When a distant object is to be obtained or avoided, 
the will is prompted to action, a coarse of operations is 
contrived and entered upon, the consciousness of progress 
stimulates esertion ; the nearer the approach to a successful 
issue, the greater is the interest, and the more active the 
mind, until at length buccosb yields intense pleasure. Such 
a state cannot but be favourable in educational processes. 

Difficulty and uncertainty in the issue have much to do 
with calling forth and sustaining the emotion. Where these 
elements are not, the stimulus is weak. A strongman scorns 
to wrestle with a weak one, a skilful player finds no interest 
in playing with a novice, a lad treats with scorn workbaving 
no difficulty, requiring no effort, demanding no ingenuity. 
The time, also, spent in mocking to an. end is an important 
element. The interval between tiie commsDWfasnX asA'Cc* 



ifBue moat not be too long, or the interest may flag, and the 
Dtforts subside. A work that includes several dis.tinct euds 
in its course is found the best stimulus. 

The educational bearing of this mental law is important. 
Here is the reason for exciting curiosity before imparting 
information. Curiosity once roused, the learner ia all eye, 
all ear, until the mystery is unravelled, the truth demon- 
strated, or the victory achieved. Here, also, is the reason for 
Betting clearly before the mind an exact, definite object of 
study, giving the learner the first notion as to what his mind 
ii to be employed upon. Here, also, we have the importance 
of adding the element of difficulty to school work, — not, as 
is the modern practice, of removing it altogether from tha 
scholar's path. But, above all, we have the truth that, to 
make the school a continual ecene of pleasant excitement, 
to ward off monotony, and to prevent the encroachment 
of weariness, this principle of working to an end must be 
ever alive, in every part of tlio school, at every moment of 
tbe day. Let it be remembered that it is this principle 
which gives their greatest charm to the sports of the 
playground, and there can be no denial of its importance 
in school. Abbott, in the first chapter of the "Teacher," 
finds that it is to the observance of this principle that 
one teacher finds intense pleasure in his work, where 
another, from its neglect, only meets with weariness and 
disgust. 

3. Knowledge. The feelings excited by the pursuit and 
attainment of knowledge, being of a highly pleasurable 
nature, may be made productive of activity and energy in 
school work. The mere exercise of tbe mind on proper 
objects gives pleasure, and this remains as a stimulus to 
esertion on' other occasions. 

(a) Novelty, wonder, sur]rrue. Whatever is new gives 
pleasure on that account, if it be not in itself disagreeable. 
South says novelty is " the great parent of pleasure, and 
is that which makes men so much pleased with variety." 
Novelty is more than mere frashnesB ; it is something unex- 
pected. A thing old in itself is a novelty to one totally un- 
prepared for it. In this consists its power to excite the 
mind. Wonder and surprise express essentially the same 
feeling, the difference being one of decree. Tt* tetmssi"-* 
the stronger feeling. When BOmettiag » \skpw^A. """ " 
knowledge out of the ordinary combs t& ews w 
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something for which we are totally unprepared, we expe- 
rience s sort of shock, stronger or weaker according to cir- 
cumstances, which we term wonder or surprise, which it 
pleasurable or painful as novelty or inconsistency excites it 
These feelings are most readily excited in early life. 

In unrig these feelings, the means must be legitimate. 
It is a strong objection to some of the fact-teaching of the 
present day, that it takes off the bloom, and robs of their 
charm the studies of latter life ; the appetite is Bated, not 
whetted, and one of the inducements to studious pursuits is 
removed. Appeals to these feelings must not be too fre- 
quent, else there may arise a love of the marvellous, a 
tendency to untruthfulness or exaggeration, and unfitness 
for truthful observation. That which is an every-day 
experience will cease to attract unless there is a pungency 
added to it, the " mixture of a lie " alone yielding pleasure, 
(6) Similarity. Some of the purest pleasures arise from 
the discovery of similarity where it was not expected. The 
feeling is that excited by novelty, but has greater pungency. 
If likeness between objects lying far apart is discovered or 
pointed out to us, we are arrested, startled, excited, pleased. 
The attention is arrested and held fast by a fascination that 
cannot be resisted. The mind is roused to action, and 
impelled to further exertion. It is not necessary to wait 
to a late period for these agreeable surprises. Reading 
lessons, geography — as taught in " a traveller's wonders," — 
history, biography, poetry, and natural history, abound in 
the material. 

■ /n-crcome. Anything in mental work that 
has been a difficulty, when solved, yields pleasure. There 
is in this feelingtliat of gratified power, an emotion which 
makes difficulty a stimulus to exertion. It is in the same 
way that the consciousness of progress is an incitement to 
increased activity. Such consciousness can only be pos- 
sessed by one whose attainments are real and clear to his 
own mind. A rapid pace of acquisition may be fatal to it, 
(d) Curiosity. Curiosity is a desire to know. It is partly 
instinctive, but much more a result of the gratification ex- 
perienced in connection with ps-t acquisitions. Properly 
fostered, it merges into the desire < f Ur.i w ledge for its own 
sake. Employed on trifling and indiffarcfit matters, its 
tendency is to take on the form of iii(\nisitW«iM5Ba iKithout a 
A'/iuita purpose ; and allowed to tun iuA, i). ta^smrabell 
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into prying into other people's concerns./ In its legitimate 
sphere it is a powerful auxiliary to the teacher. It is when 
the mind has been brought to ask a questiqn, that the beat 
condition exists in which to impart instructional <o put it 
on that course of labour which will lead to its sofotjon. 

A. Superiority. Certain feelings which spring out , [if 
comparison with others, and from a sense of superiority 
or inferiority thence arising, have great influence on .the 
character, and furnish strong motive power to the will. 
Power, em ok t ion, envy, ambition, form one group; self- 
esteem and love of admiration, with their allies or modifi- 
cations, a second. 

(a) Power. This feeling is one which exhibits itself early. 
It has its germ in the production of an effect, or the attain- 
ment of a result, which suggests the idea of strength, ekill, 
and superiority. When the emotion is experienced there is 
a feeling of gratification, a confidence of ability to produce 
the same effect at any time, a confidence which gives a calm- 
ness, vigour, and command that materially aid the accom- 
plishment of the result ; and there is besides a desire to 
achieve higher results, with a firm belief in the ability to 
do so. That such are the effects of the emotion is shown 
by the opposite state of j'aitmo, mil especially of repeated 
failure. Confidence in self is shaken, the mind is humbled, 
and its tone is altngri.her ili'prosKed. This emotion may be 
experienced in two ways. If the present is compared with 
the past, and there arises a consciousness of superiority over 
average performances, with a conviction of growing ability, 
there is a modified experience of the emotion, not without 
its value as a stimulus to increased exertion. But it is in 
comparison with others that the emotion is most powerful. 
Yet even here it depends altogether on the standard of com- 
parison ; a slave compares hin^'lf with slaves ; a soldier, not 
with civilians, hut with his compeers. Hence, in school, 
lads who excel their fellows should be removed to a higher 

The tendency to mischief is one of the earliest manifes- 
tations of the emotion of power, often strengthened by in- 
judicious interference, which turns it from exercising itself 
On inanimate things, to tease and annoy those who would 
prevent its exhibition if they could. Cruelty to inferior 
animals is simply the same emotion, a.o.4 B^rw^fc V™ 1 *^* 
tune cause, consciousness of BupetiOT &iwgCa. 
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over resistance. At first it is no more, bnt unices checked 
it will become the llisposition. ActB of tyranny by boys 
over girls, pi big ones over little ones, grow out of the eame 
feeling. ' Th^s should he prevented, and those who are the 
objects of 1 it should lie eiiciiimisieil to resist it. 

(by Emulation. Tliis is founded tin comparison of one's 
EeJE .vitii others who are engaged in similar pursuits, and oo 
a sense of their superiority. It. codsieta in the desire to 
equal or surpass others, combined with the effort to do so. 
Its design is not that others may be distanced, but that we 
Inay excel. The desire of excellence is the end to which the 
desire of superiority tends. The true nature of this feeling 
may receive some illustration from the feeling of envy. 
Both, in their immediate purpose, aim at being on the same 
level with another ; but the first by raising one's self to 
another's standard, the second by bringing others down to 

All acknowledge this feeling to be a powerful means of 
influencing children ; yet, of all means employed by the 
teacher, fow have met with so entire a condemnation. It 
has been said to be contrary to Christian morality, and 
a source of almost every moral evil ; that where it is em- 
ployed, selfishness, envy, a desire to take advantage of 
others, ill-will, and other bad passions, follow in its train. 
If this be so, its employment by the teacher ia out of the 

auestion. But, aa a matter of fact, its influence cannot be 
estroyed. Where children are properly classified — that ia, 
engaged in a common pursuit on competing terms, — it is 
scarcely possible to prevent — if there is life at all— one 
striving to outstrip another. This shows it to be a natural 
feeling, and as it does not necessarily imply a disposition to 
retard others, only to distance them, it deserves to be 
fostered. The object of the teacher must be to give it 
a right direction. Let him often point out that it is not 
distancing his companions that is the proper object of ambi- 
tion, but the achievement of excellence itself in whatever 
pursuit he may be engaged. Let him often place before them 
the examples of those who have risen to eminence in various 
departments by their habits of self-help, and their incessant 
exertions to excel. Let him often compare what they have 
reached with what remains to be attained ; and while he 
praises their past, let it be in such wise as will yet more 
stimulate them in future. 
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(c) Ambition. The desire of distinction, though varying 
in its objects and expressions, belongs more or less to every 
mind. It is in operation often where it is not suspected. 
Its educational influence depends on its objects ; if the 
objects are worthy, then its influence is good, not only 
because it stimulates to effort until the end is gained, but 
because the desire to bo distinguished in worthy pursuits is 
itself exalting and ennobling. Directed to unworthy objects, 
it may operate as a bar to all real advancement by filling 
the mind with trifles, or it may be the source of much evil 
by leading to disrepn-'l of the comfort or rights of others. 
The good teacher will aim to lay the basis of an ambition to 
be distinguished by probity, integrity, trustworthiness, and 
the discharge of duty in all the relations of life. 

(d) Self-esteem, in any of its forms of complacency, self- 
consciousness, self-confidence, conceit, and self-respect is 
the feeling which springs from the possession— sometimes 
from the credited possession — of qualities which in others 
excite admiration and esteem. This class of feelings has 
ever been regarded as one of the most important agents in 
edaeation, because of the tendency of the feeling to grow 
quickly into a permanent condition. Self- consciousness often 
obtrudes itself. Of two persons engaged in a pursuit, one 
is entirely occupied with it, and does not bestow a thought 
on himself as the agent ; but the other has his mode of per- 
formance, and how it is regarded, more before his mind than 
the thing itself. This is incipient vanity. Self-confidence 
is a preference for one's own opinions, and a trust in one's 
own powers. It is often a sign of inexperience and igno- 
rance. Self-conceit is an undue estimate of one's own 
powers and opinions. It is the exhibition of self-esteem in 
its most offensive form. Its influence is debasing, and it 
has the effect of throwing obstacles in the way of progress. 
Self-respect is the most favourable side of the feeling, for in 
this form it preserves from what is degrading. A proper 
self-respect is often a preservative from mean, low, and 
wicked actions. 

(e) Love of admiration. There are few feelings so 
frequently called into play as this. There is an almost 
unbroken continuity of appeal to it. Is this legitimate ? In 
its primary intention its object must have been to inevts to 
personal excellence and active uBefttVnesa^aVTO'Cw.'sjMRK^ 
condition of human nature its. ven\ ismks\ w&aKWM' «" 
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depend on the character of the persona whose admiration ia 
sought, and on whether it is the end in pursuit. To care for 
the favourable opinion of others is often a safeguard from 
evil courses, but to make it the end of exertion ia to lay the 
basis of a character in which may be found everything mean 
and contemptible. Care should be taken to impreBa the child 
that the value of admiration depends on the character of the 
person that gives it, and it should be trained to do things 
deserving of admiration rather than for admiration. 

The tendency of frequent appeals to this feeling is to foster 
ostentation, and to destroy the charming simplicity of child- 
hood. Nothing in the child where it reigns is childlike. In 
everything, even in the most sacred things, " How am I 
engrossing attention?" will solely occupy his own. Unduly 
excited, its tendency is to weaken truthfulness, and to induce 
a care for appearances, not reality. To be thought well of, 
not to be ao, is sufficiently satisfying. Besides, there is a 
strong temptation to put on f alae appearances, to exaggerate, 
and to lie, to gain the so much coveted applause. Even the 
appeal to the weaker feeling, love of approbation, is not un- 
attended with danger. The oft-recurring inducement, What 
will others think ? by its perpetual appeals, tends to destroy 
all originality, all independence, all daring to be singular. 
It also tends to produce a false standard of conduct— the 
opinions of others rather than the sense of duty. What 
a risk is run when one so trained is thrown into the world ! 
Accustomed to rcgaTd the opinions of others as the regulator 
of his actions, how iB he to be preserved from evil courses 
if the opinions of those around him are in favour of such ? 
How consistent he is likely to be, and yet what a changeling, 
his actions ever varving, bnt hia principle always the same I 
5. Heart. Certain feelings— as tenderness, sympathy, 
attachment, courage, fear— are often included under the term 
heart. To cultivate the heart is an expression often em- 
ployed to point out that right feelings towards others are to 
be sought aa the end in enforcing right conduct towarda 
them, and is intended to lvurn from the mere hollowness of 
seeming what we should bo. The importance of this culture 
has always been maintained. The training of the head and 
of the heart is often used as an exhaustive division of edu- 
cation, and, though shortcoming, points out that bringing 
the feelings so clussed into play, and carefully guiding them 
in action, are important elements in a. T\g\& &--"—*- 
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(a) Tenderness. This feeling ia the root of florae of the 
best feelings with which others are regarded. The objects 
qualified to call it forth are bo because they suggest ideas 
of weakness or helplessness, or of delicacy and beauty. 
It may be called into existence, too, by joy, music, poetry, 
and even tones of the voice, into which has been thrown 
some degree of pathos. Its presence is not to be re- 
garded as evidence of a right state of heart, though 
doubtless the absence of it on occasions which should 
call it forth must be regarded as evidence of a wrong state. 
Its office seems to be to fit the mind to receive other im- 
pressions, and to introduce emotions which will lead to active 
exertion. Not (infrequently the recollection of tender feel- 
ing, under particular t.-irii-uiubtaiicea, proves a safeguard in 
strong temptation. 

It is as introductory to other states of mind that it is 
often sought to be induced in school. To call forth teara 
is favourable to ]'i ;'liii ir.ir right impressions ; but too often 
the teacher is satisfied with that, as if it were the end he 
sought. This is a danger specially incident to religious in- 
struction. A tear is a good sign ! an effect to be prized ! an 
end to be gained I So it is, if the teacher do but remember 
that a gush of tenderness by no means indicates a change of 
character or purpose, though it may dispose for it. He Bhonld 
seize the opportunity to awaken some emotion of a more 
enduring nature. 

Sometimes the appearance of a child — beautiful, delicate, 
graceful, and interesting — will inspire tender regard, but 
this must not be allowed to influence the teacher's conduct 
to the prejudice of Icsb favoured children. Acting on this 
emotion, the weakly in intellect, the weakly in body, and 
even the deformed, may he made objects of regard to a 
whole school, everyone feeling an interest in their protection 
and progress ; for tender feeling often excited by an object 
tends to produce affection for the object. 

(6) Sympathy. This is the taking on of another's feel- 
ings. It is entering into his state, and realizing his emotions 
as our own,— the wniiUdns hiring iho same in kind, but not 
in degree. As the emotions of others are known only through 
their manifestations, sympathy implies the power to read 
emotional expression, to copy that expression, and toassuraa 
in doing bo the feeling itself. IViia » Mia MiXw^vsRssffl^ 
Fint there is present, in idea ot: m tbbJaVj, "*"" 
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expression of an emotion, then an assumption of that ex- 
pression, which is followed by the feeling itself. From this 
it follows that sympathy can he excited only in two ways ; 
first, it may be excited by witnessing the expression of 
another's feelings, or it may be by conceiving from descrip- 
tion what are his feelings. In both cases there is an act of 
imagination, by which we place ourselves in the other's cir- 
cumstances, as well as a production of the expression by 
which the emotion is manifested. 

The tendency to assume the feelings of others cannot bo 
regarded as an invariable law, but as a disposition to fall in 
with these states. The tendency is modified by several con- 
ditions. Young children often find it impossible to sympa- 
thize with older children, because, never having experienced 
the emotion, their imagination cannot realize thestate. Then, 
again, older children do not often sympathize with the 
younger, because experience has corrected many of their 
earlier conceptions, so that circumstances which were wont 
to excite feelings do so no more, and they rather regard with 
contempt the feeling exhibited. Here we have two laws 
relating to this state ; ono is the necessity of previous expe- 
rience of the feeling to sympathy ; the other, that when the 
mind is strongly possessed by any other feeling, it excludes 
sympathy ; to which may be added, that as most feelings 
introduce others, in some instances the second feeling comes 
on so rapidly as effectually to displace or efface everything 
like sympathy. As an instance of this, a lad who witnesses 
the punishment of another may have sympathy displaced by 

The tendency to sympathy is strong in early life, for then 
the tender emotions are strong, and those of self weak. In 
fact, these are so closely allied that tenderness is often mis- 
taken for sympathy. The occasions that stimulate sympathy 
in school are frequent, its influence is potent, and may be 
beneficial or injurious. Recognising as a fact its strength 
in early life, it is yet to be noted that in the young it is in 
proportion to the strength of attachment. Hence the teacher 
must win the affections of his children. These secured, 
sympathy would prove a spur to carry out his wishes, and 
would sustain the public opinion of the school in his favour 
when he was compelled to inflict chastisement ; for in this 
case the children would sympathize rather with the grief of 
the teacher than with the pain ot tt» cx&piX.. Wifc\ft\» 
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observed, too, that those feelings are moat sympathetic which 
are usually attended by strong outward emotion ; thus grief, 
fear, laughter, excite sympathy. Tears call forth tears, fear 
is contagious, lam.dii'T is ptOTODttttn of laughter. How far 
pain excites sympathy is deserving of attention. Pain in 
itself is a weak stimulus ; it is so soon forgotten. It is true 
that its accompaniments and accessories are often permanent 
adhesions, and take strong hold of the imagination, but the 
feeling itself is often irrecoverable. To yield to pain, too, 
somewhat excites contempt. These things make it difficult 
to feel any lively sympathy with mere pain ; but pain 
is often associated with strong muscular contortion, or with 
other feelings, and these may call forth their like in the 
bystander. Thus in school a chastisement may be evidently 
unjust, or disproportionate to the offence, or be attended by 
marks of favouritism to others, in which cases there would 
be experienced a sense of injustice, or of indignation, or of 
anger, and with these the on-looker may sympathize, though 
he does not with the pain. Tlio fact ought not to be over- 
looked, that the consciousness of the sympathy of hie fellows 
in such feelings will enable a lad to bear, and even to feel 
pleasure in, the inflicted suffering. 

(c) Attachment. The tendency to love, to find objects of 
attachment, is one of the most striking characteristics of 
human nature. It is instinctive. " It is not a thing to bo 
planted, the seed is already sown, and all that is needed is 
to remove whatever on the surface would prevent its growth 

and development Break the crust which conceala the 

hidden fire, and the warmth will flow out." The object of 
such an instinct is that we may find our happiness in pro- 
moting the enjoyment and identifying ourselves with the 
interests of others. It is intended to break through that 
crust of selfishness which the emotions of self have a ten- 
dency to raise over every one, and to lead to active exertion 
on behalf of others. Affection is cherished by occasions for 
acting it out. 

A few of the conditions favourable and unfavourable to 
the production of attachment are the following : — Tender- 
ness, esteem, sympathy, and affection are favourable. Sus- 
picion, indifference, and scorn are unfavourable. 

(d) Fear. This is a word used somewhat ambiejtons.l'i, 
to that doubts are often expressed BAU>\U\)ft\viita^\t\vi'4Ms 

'n education jsotne attributing a\\ umKnev ol avi. \» ■*»! 
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others contending that its action is beneficial. In these cases 
it is not clear that the same thing is meant. 

Fear, in one sense of the term, is a state of painful excite- 
ment, which, originating in apprehension of evil, uncertainty, 
or strangeness, wastes the energies, subdues the spirit, and 
brings the intellect into abject subjection to its causes. In 
another use the term designates a state of mind fhe growth 
of experience and conviction, the parent of prudence and 
the offspring of reason, in which certain courses are avoided 
because they are known to be evil, or to be productive of it 
To avoid confnsion, the former may be spoken of as fear 
proper, or fear as emotion, the latter as the principle or 
Biintiiiieiit of fear. 

(1) Fear, as an emotion, is n painful state, varying in 
character from that of uneasy apprehension to one of intense 
misery. Often the state of fear is more miserable than that 
of the evil dreaded, the mind becoming calm and tranquil 
under actual suffering, the anticipation of wbioh had pro- 
duced the most abject and miserable condition. 

(1) Its origin. The existence of fear may be traced to 

Sain, apprehension, nnccrtainty, and strangeness. Pain 
oes not invariably produce it ; the temperament of the 
individual and the circumstances under which it is endured 
have much to do with it ; e. g., a smart stroke — in school — is 
observed to produce grief in tender natures, anger in irascible 
ones, and fear in weak ones. The presence of others, too, 
often influences the result ; the sufferer being nerved by 
sympathy, buoyed up by vanity, or saved from the impu- 
tation of cowardice by shame. Where pain excites fear, it 
will probably he found to be allied to apprehension of soma 
Other evil as likely to arise, or some severer infliction antici- 
pated to follow. The punishment of a boy in school often 
sends a thrill of fear through the little community of on- 
lookers. The sudden silence, the deep concern, the startled 
look, are due to the pain operating through sympathy, and 
rapidly introducing the associated state of fear. Yetperhapa 
this result is as often due to the mode of punishment, and 
to the feeling that rules it ; marks of violent anger in tha 
master inducing uncertainty and undefined apprehension, 
and so exciting fear. Apprehension of evil is bo frequently 
the origin of fear, that it is often spoken of as the stats 
itself, and is, in fact, implied in the common use of the word, 
"Fear," saya Sydney Smith," ia the a^K^w - ' - 
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evil." It is rather the result of such apprehension ; this 
being the intellectual precursor of that, the emotional state. 
Instances occur daily. The upraising of a rod brings former 
suffering to mind, and, stimulating the imagination, often 
makes a child quake with agony. The threat of punish- 
ment by one who is known to keep his word often has the 
same effect. Uncertainty, allied with probability of evil, 
and strangeness or inexperience in possibly painful circum- 
stances, are states in which anxiety, bashfulness, distrust of 
Our faculties, suspicion, or other phases of fear, have their 
source. Caprice, joined with severity, it is sometimes 
observed, makes a state of dread, fear, undefined appre- 
hension, the normal condition of the school where it is 
found to preside. 

(2) Its effect. The effects of fear are of such a nature as 
to make its use in education — as an ordinary stimulus— very 
questionable. Physically, it wastes nervous energy, en- 
feebles the brain, paralyzes the muscles, palls the cheek, 
greatly weakens the action of the heart, and causes derange- 
::.. i.; ;■ ■ ■■ :■;■ ■:■■■ ■...-. ''..■■.■'/..■■■:■ : 'v : : ' : :.. : :■■ I ■■ m \ i 
a strong and almost indelible impression of the scene and 
circumstances in the recollection, which in future may be a 
strong stimulus to the will, and so far might be permitted as 
a dernkr restart, but in itself is a state unfavourable to 
mental action. It absorbs for the time all the powers of 
the intellect, "paralyzes perception, and annihilates memory," 
putting it out of the power of the mind to attend to anything 
but its own miserable condition. The mind is completely 
prostrate, the intellect refuses to work ; and where fear is a 
common stimulus, tluin! an: ("mind in the character meanness, 
cunning, irresolution, duplicity, Mispicion, and pusillanimity. 
Fear is an essentially selfish feeling. 

2) Fear a* a principle. That condition of mind which the 
certainty of evil following on particular courses educes, so 
that such courses are regarded with a mental fear or dread, 
and are avoided as evils in themselves, is the condition 
referred to by " fear as a principle." A man who fears to 
sin because he dreads Ood's displeasure is in this condition 
of mind. The fear and dread do not indicate a state of pain 
like the corresponding state in the anticipation of impending 
evil, but a condition somewhat analogous to it, as influencing 
the conduct, leading to the avoidance oi. wA. ■&.««& 'flosna.™. 
tevitoaia becauceof its consequence, t\ie.TJ\N\^t&«^ ' 
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iin who fears to enter on intemperate 01 vicious 
courses, because of tbe known effects of such on health, 
circumstances, and character, haa a condition of mind 
precisely similar, though the cause is not. So, dlso, the boy 
whose recollection of a severe chastisement, joined with the 
conviction that similar conduct will insure its repetition, 
leads him to do his duty, is in the same condition of mind. 
This condition, produced by the conviction of the certainty 
of evil or painful consequences following certain actions is 
termed by Richter " mental fear," to distinguish it from that 
which is " bodily fear." It manifests itself in external per- 
turbation. It may be termed the principle to avoid evil 
because of the consequences of it. The condition of miud 
now in view is one which would produce the phase of fear 
proper, supposing the individual to be forced into the dreaded 

The educational bearings of this principle may now be 
indicated. As a principle o£ action, its influence is very 
decided when it is once brought into existence. It is a state 
which altogether depends on the certainty of the conse- 
quences, on the uniformity of the sequences of the conduct 
and its results ; hence an aim of the teacher both in moral 
and religious instruction, and in his treatment of offences, 
should be to produce an indissoluble association in the mind 
that sin is misery. As it ie a state originating in self-regard, 
it ia not the highest motive to right conduct. The first 
object of this fear is pain, but it ought not to continue so, or 
an effeminate character is the result To rule a school by 
the fear of pain is to destroy every particle of manliness and 
true courage. Pain, as such, should be despised or conquered. 
Pain should bo coveted rather than wrong committed ; he 
who does right, regardless of the suffering it may bring, ia 
truly courageous. " The simple way," says Nownham, " in 
which it can be useful in duration is by inspiring fear of 
doing wrong for its own sake, and not on account of the 
punishment which may be annexed to it." 

(e) Conscience. The development of conscience in chil- 
dren, of acting from a sense of duty, should always be the 
aim of the teacher. Whatever other feelings are appealed 
to, this should always be supreme. The casea of conduct 
which the teacher may have to take up publicly should 
always have their merits determimed by an appeal to God'i 
word. Tbe children should feel that Vne UbkWw "" 
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by that word, and often it should bo impressed upon them 
that nil tiieir conduct will at last be tried by it. 

IV. Mbans of Influencing Children. 1. Authority 
The discipline of a school must be founded in the right to 
enforce obedience. This right is invested in the teacher by 
the very fact of parents entrusting him with the education 
of their children. It must then be made clear to them that 
he possesses this right, and that when needs be ho will 
exercise it, — that he will not and cannot allow his authority 
to be disputed. Much will depend on his mode 'of adminis- 
tration, as to the respect yielded to this claim. A wise 
teacher, in order to enhance it, will often speak of his 
responsibility to others ; will use means to enlist the public 
opinion of the school in his favour ; ttoA will tskfl care that 
the character of his government shall deserve the respect of 
his children. 

Obedience must be claimed on the ground that it is right 
to yield it ; but it will go a great way to secure it if the 
children feel that what is required from them is just and 
reasonable. Authority is perilled when a command is given 
which violates a child's sense of what is fitting or just. Not 
that the child is to be the judge of what the teacher ought 
to require from it ; yet a judbnQtlB teMbtt will always have 
respect to his power to enforce a child's obedience, and will 
avoid anything that might bring him into a contest, unless 
in a very plain case. The giving of orders is a point of 
great importance. The arrangements and regulations should 
be sucli that few orders should be needed. No order or signal 
should be repeated. It will help to secure subordination if 
the teacher has times of review, when the reasons of the 
school regulations are clearly explained, and the evils of not 
observing them shown. 

There is a view of authority as a living, active principle, 
deserving the teacher's serious attention. " It is a power in 
the individual himself, independent of all circumstances. 
It is a power difficult to describe, but which sends out its 
streams of influence along the teacher's pathway. It en- 
lightens, it warms, it vivilies, as it continually radiates from 
him while he silently occupies his position in a schoolroom. 
It shows everv pupil his place, and keeps him quietly in it. 
It is identified with the man. It is cheerfully conceded to 
him; and yet it goes out from him. fit jjaafc-^hsa^wa."** 
goes, aai every pupil is brought under. "As ™S»a"tis»- "- 
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exists In the man, demanding; and securing, and retaining 
cheerful obedience, and becoming the central point of all ha 
does in the way of government."* 

2. Co-operation and public opinion. Second to authority, 
and necessary to secure the objects of discipline, is the will- 
ing co-operation of the children. This may be obtained by 
the use of the following means : — First, the teacher must 
endeavour to interest them in the well-being of the school, 
and show them how much this depends upon themselves. 
He ought to strive to create a public opinion in the school in 
favour of whatever is of good report. He should endeavour 
to interest tbem in his plans by placing at fitting seasons 
his objectB and aims clearly before them, by bringing the 
defeots of the school to light, and his proposals to remedy 
them, and by allowing within limits the scholars themselves 
to suggest for his consideration whatever they think might 
be for the good of the school. The co-operation of many 
may be obtained by investing the leading boys with little 
offices of trust. Empowering them, not to make laws, — that 
is his prerogative, — but to carry them out. Lastly, the 
teacher must win their confidence and be worthy of their 
respect, by his impartiality, respect for their feelings, avoid- 
ing a querulous tone, and by placing implicit trust in them. 
To create a good public opinion for a high educational 
standing should be an object ever before the teacher. It 
will foster it if points of excellence in other schools are 
brought into view, together with the good points in theil 
own, and the points in which it falls short of others. 

3. Sympathy if number!. There is a strong influence 
exercised by children over each other, especially when they 
are about the same age and standing, and are engaged ia 
the same pursuit. Every child in school is influenced by the 
opinions and example of those around him. There is a 
tendency for this feeling to take one direction, to give the 
entire mass of mind one impulse ; and whenever such a 

fawer is developed, it is stronger than that of the teacher 
imself. This power — sympathy of numbers — ia one for 
evil as well a 

powerful engines of government, 
teacher himself; depends o " 
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bind the children to himself, on the tact he has of interesting 
them in things which admit of simultaneous feeling and 
action, and on hja power to imbue them with one spirit. 
la wielding this powerful engine the most poignant pain 
may be inflicted, or the highest pleasure communicated. 
Care should be taken that offences, and not offenders, are the 
objects against which it is turned. 

4. Marks, removals, place-taking, prizes, and praise. Tha^ 
ordinary modes of exciting emulation are by these means. 
Periodical examinations, at not distant intervals, with re- 
movals to a higher class of the proficient, and a system of 
regiltMtion of marks and of progress, are healthy stimuli. 
Place-taking has a value when confined to subjects requiring 
merely mechanical effort. Its tendency then is to stimulate 
the weak or indolent. It also fairly registers the attain- 
ments in such subjects. But in subjects requiring a higher 
culture, its tendency is to reward mere smartness at the 
expense of real ability. It often confers a premium on for- 
ward pertness, and punishes retiring modesty. It sometimes 
advances to the highest positions such as are ready to 
answer, however shallow their intellect, :i\v\ dc-rjdos those 
of a higher cast of mind, who, weighing before replying, 
are seemingly inferior. It thus defeats an important purpose 
of education, which is to cherish habits of thought and dis- 
courage mere superficiality. Prizes may be expedient when 
higlu-r motives are not available to influence a pupil's con- 
duct. A great objection to them is, that from inability to 
measure mora! conduct, they are given solely for intellectual 
acquisitions, which must have the effect of attaching to these 
an undue importance in the pupil's roind. They are best 
employed when their object is to stimulate pupils to supply 
defects, or to gain the mastery of bad habits. Praise rightly 
bestowed is an engine of great power. It depends, as hae 
been ehown, for its effects on the character of the person 
that bwtowl it. and also on the occasions which call it forth. 
It should not he withheld ul.cn <1 '.■-<■ v. ■<?< I, though the mode 
of convuying it must depend on the character of the child. 
An undue use of it must be avoided, or it will lose its 
power, or it will develop the panuQKHU sentiment, that 
conduct in any given instance must depend on the notice 
likely to be taken of it. Still it must be given on proper 
occasions ; and it must not stand, because KyafejflM 'tfrti ? *■ 

favourable contrast with censure mvi ii*\\V^\ua\'fc.'j 1 ," , tKi^N 
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on the contrary, the spirit of the teacher should lead him to 
seek for things to commend rather than fur things to blame. 
It should never be given where the simple consciousness of 
having done right should be the sole reward. 

5. Shame, censure, rebuke. The sense of shame should 
not be rudely awakened. Exposure should be avoided as 
much as possible. The more delicately it is touched, the 
more effectual is its influence. Whenever dissatisfaction is 
expressed or remonstrance employed, whenever reproof, 
rebuke, or censure is needed, the object must be to develop 
such a sense of shame as will lead to the desire for a better 
state, and to strenuous efforts to attain it. But their effect 
in producing this result will altogether depend on bow tbey 
are employed. Unnecessary and rude exposure may harrow 
the feelings, yet defeat its object by hardening the offender. 
The frequent employment of renuke or censure will make 
the normal condition of the school one of irritation, fretful- 
ness, and opposition. Many words will weaken the effect 
When necessary to administer it before the class or school, 
care must bo taken of the spirit in which it is done. 

6. Punishment. Cases are continually occurring in which 

Eunishment of some kind is necessary, in winch there muat 
e a deprivation of some pleasure, or the infliction of some 
pain. There could be no government, no law enforced, 
if there were no punishments for offences. Hence fear, the 
feeling to which punishment appeals, is, as lias been shown, 
■ legitimate source of influence in the government of child- 
ren. But as the final cause of fear is to preserve from 
whatever is injurious, the aim of the teacher must be not to 
make punishment its object, but that which renders punish- 
ment necessary. 

In awarding punishment of any kind, its design must ba 
held in view,— of associating pain with wrong-doing, of 
seeking the child's good, not the gratification of the master's 
resentment, and of awakening cordial concern for the fault 
Its efficiency to counteract evil must ever be regarded, and 
caro exercised to adapt it to the offence, both in kind and 
degree. But other things beside the gravity of the offence 
must be considered in awarding punishment. The disposi- 
tion of the child must be regarded, for what would be a 
severe punishment in one case would often prove ineffectual 
in another. A word, a slight reproof in the bearing of his 
fellows, would cut many a child to t\ie na\cV,Vinni a Luv. 



ricane of reproaches would pass bj another, the culprit the 
while sheltering himself in indifference or acorn. It ii 
necessary to the ends of discipline that tlio child is really ia 
fault. This is not the case where the task assigned has 
been beyond his ability to perform, or where the authority 
of the parent seemed to come into collision with that of the 
master. The degree in which he is in fault ought to be 
ascertained. It may be that a child has been instigated to 
do wrong by another, in which case the latter deserves the 
severer penalty. All such circumstances rt-ijiiire to be con- 
sidered, that punishment may answer its design. 

Of the kinds of punishment adopted in schools, we have — 
Rebuke, which, where attachment exists, is often a severe 
punishment, the degree of severity depending on its being 
private, before the class, or in presence of the school. Tasks 
to be learnt, than which nothing more unfortunate was over 
conceived ; that witli which should he associated feelings of 
pleasure, being made an instrument of pain. Confinement 
after school hours, which is objectionable because shared by 
the teacher. Intercourse forbidden wild oiherohildren, which 
nnder some circumstances may be of considerable effect. 
Corporal punishment, which, as a usual resort, is an expedient 
of the poorest teachers ; but cases occasionally occur, even in 
the best schools, when it is a question whether it ought not 
to be employed. As a teacher's claim to employ it at all ia 
based on the delegation to him of the parents' rights and 
duties, implied in placing Lhoir children under his charge, it 
becomes his duty to employ it in all cases in which it would 
be theirs. Never the] l-.~h i!: should he u-ed cautiously. There 
is a strong temptation, in its being always at hand and 
usually effective, to negleot the higher motives to which it 
is his privilege to appeal. Besides, it is hardening in ita 
influence, not unfrequcntly in the case of the children— 
almost invariably in his own. The difficulty, when a child't 
mind is occupied by pain of body, of turning its attention to 
the offence, must not be overlooked. And the teacher should 
make it liie rule never to inflict it at the moment of the 
offence. 

7. Attachment as a mean* of influence. Among the 
means of influence open to a teacher, one of the most 
effective is through their affections. ' (a) Where children 
love they are disposed to obey. In aoliuaU ^Wt toeumso. 
is the on!/ motive to obedience, it often Wk«&«» aa. ^N**" 
to cheat the teacher, to impose upon \ii» <Kft4\K\to|^Ms»-^ 
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shirk the work — every instance of success being something 
lo be proud of. But where the authority of a leather has its 
broad foundations in the attachment of his children, such 
practices are not known ; for where wfl love we are desirous 
to please, ami [ his desire would lead children to obey. Eye- 
service disappears before a rule that lias inspired its objects 
will. iillri'Liuii aiid esteem. 

(&) When; tliildiuii h.vo lIh'v give their confidence. There 
are some teachers to whom a child can never unburden itself ; 
to whom its difficulties, trials, temptations, and inward 
figUings are never known ; to whore the soul of a child is 
never disclosed. The teacher, afraid, it may be, of Lib 
dignity, has inspired the little one with awe which keeps it 
from penetrating the inclosnre into which the teacher hu 
retired; or perhaps he has shown himself incapable of 
sympathy with a child, so that the little one shrinks from 
the exposure through dread of his frown, it may be of his 
sneer. It is not ao where love exists; here the child makes 
the teacher the depositary of its secrets, of its trials, griefs, 
hopes, joys, employments. 

(c) Thus the teacher gets a knowledge of the child's 
character, and by what means it is most easily influenced; 
tliis, it is obvious, is a source of power, A great maxim, in 
education is, " Adapt your measures to the particular nature 
of the being to be educated." Cut the difficulty is, to get at 
the nature of the child, lo find out in what particulars one 
child differs from another, and the causes why a measure 
which is successful with one has no influeuce over another. 
Now this confidence, this repose of soul in the teacher, is 
the very means of solving the difficulty; here, in the develop- 
ment of character, is the very knowledge sought ; here the 
motives which most powerfully influence the child are laid 
bare, and the opportunity is given to form plans to strengthen 
or weaken them as the case may require. 

(d) The highest result of affection proceeds from its 
tendency to put its subject in the course of self- improvement, 
to excite and foster self-activity. One who loves another is 
anxious to be all that the other approves. Soitiswith the child 
that loves its teacher; the result is of course determined by 
the teacher's character. If he be a man of high aims he will 
inspire his children with an enthusiasm for the highest 
excellence, and may excite a spirit and energy which cannot 
V quenched. It is true that, suet a spvrA b^tW^js &t &rat 

"i » low motive— the desire to W w\iaS. \i« \smjVw 
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wishes. — lint eventually excellence for its own sake ia Ilia 
one thing sought, an J thus one of the chief ends of education 
is attained, (e) " Love ia the first and strongest feeling in 
the child's bosom ; it is essential to his happiness; it will 
flow forth from the child, unless it be positively re] ■ I 
by the imprudent or unkind conduct of his superior; it will 
lead the child to self-denial; and it will make pleasent. Co 
him a path which may have no attractions in itself." 

8. flow fn nrtpdra this attachment. How to acquire the 
affections of his pupils is a question of vital importance, (a) 
The teacher must be worthy of their esteem. Where respect 
and esteem do not exist, love cannot. He may be despised, 
he may be an object of contempt, be may excite pity ; if so, 
it is impossible that he should excite affection. 1) To obtain 
respect he must have pei-feot command of himself— such a 
command as involves control of bis temper, as saves iiim 
from rash judgments, and from act ini: lustily, mi justly, and 
with partiality. It is not enough to avoid the midden burst 
of anger, he must take care to avoid the sour look, the in- 
cautions word, the irritating taunt. He must have patience 
with dulness, and never hy word or look expose it to ridi- 
cule. 2) Such watchfulness of himself as this implies can 
proceed only from the conviction that be must respect the 
feelings of his charge. A genuine respect for the feelings 
of the young will, by saving the teacher from much that ia 
irritating, go far to secure respect and allection. Few 
things should be bo sacred to teachers as the feelings of a 
child. Warmth must not he met by coldness, enthusiasm 
must not be encountered by sneer, tenderness must not he 
blighted by contempt. If he is not carefal in bis treat- 
ment of their feelings be may excite bitterness and hatred, 
and thereby erect a barrier to that communion and con- 
fidence so essential to his influence and their profit. 3) 
Consistency is another feature essential lo the feeling of re- 
spect; such consistency as implies not only a correspond- 
ence betwixt his professions and practice, betwixt bis pre- 
cept and conduct, hut that which codasIs in uniformity of 
government. Children areeagle-eyedto detect the slightest 
ilir-ei'-pancy betwixt what a teacher reconmends and what 
he does, and between his acts at one time and another. 
Hollowness of character will never do in a teacher; he must 
be upright and downright, or his ctn\4*<s&' a «w^M& wwMfci 
be obtained. 4) Nor is sucli reaped twri.ttmmvj V« »« 
who proveB himself incapable ot loatia^ti^, 'iasssi- »* 
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despise such a one in their very soul ; but they give him 
their earnest, thorough respect who has the mastery o£ 
them, who knows how to string them np to the highest 
pitch, who knows how and when to strike the right 
note, who can and does bend to his will, and their good, 
the restless energies of a hundred minds. Contempt, 
rather than respect, is the result of that resort of the poor 
teacher — indulgence. Children despise those who indulge 

(6) Another means of whining the affection of children 
to he interested in their hohhies and pursuits. One who 
wants sympathy with them must fail to enlist their affections. 
He cannot enter into their feelings, he is not interested in 
what interests them, he is not therefore the object of their 
affections. They may respect biro, they may bo convinced 
of his friendship for tln-uj, hut they cannot love him. One 
who sympathizes with children will net want the disposition 
to assist and encourage them in things which interest them. 
Many a boy's heart has been won by assistance judiciously 
^iven. The example given by Abbott is not uncommon. A 
bill hoy had given much trouble to his tencher, all of whoBe 
efforts were unavailing to interest him in bis lessons or to 
;netrate his mind. One day the teacher ashed him to lend 
m one of his books, on opening which ho found some 
pencil sketches on several of its pages, which were not des- 
titute of merit. On discovering that they were the boy's 
own, he offered him assistance in what was a favourite pur- 
suit, from which time the bay was no trouble to bis teacher. 
He who sympathizes with children will manifest it by fre- 
quently joining in their Bports. Nor will there he any dan- 
—<t to his authority from such an unbending;— all experience 
ows dud its tendency is to enhance it. 
(c) Genuine concern for the well-being of the child will 
Jp to secure its attachment. 1) Such concern will show 
itself in a spirit of uniform kindness. Children are never 
deceived by professions of regard which are unaccompanied 
by kindly acts. Kindness of tone and manner under all 
circumstances — in the instruction of dulncss, in adminis- 
teringrebuke, in bearing with waywardness — speak volumes 
to the heart of a child. Nor must this care for its well- 
being be merely directed to the future; it must be roani. 
rested in care for its present happiness. Alt arrangements 
shook} tend to prod 008 'he sentiment — "■SdviioWsu.^osatt!..*' 
A real, hearty desire that hia c\\\\djen sWA ■«ea.t a\oS\w% 
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faces and possess happy hearts, will, by its manifestations, 
impress them more with their teacher's concern for their 
good than the strongest assurances can do. 2) Gennina 
concern for a child's well-being will lead the teacher to 
stimulate its higher power, and thus help to wic its regard 
It is a mistake to suppose that children love those who in- 
dulge them, or who pamper them with praise. Few thing* 
so convince a child of one's zeal for its welfare as inciting 
it to praiseworthy actions, encouraging it to encounter and 
overcome difficulties, and enlisting it in favour of self-im- 
provement. Such conduct increases its self-respect, and 
thus leads it to prize him who in strum en tally has been its 
cause. 3) Thus to win regard by convincing of the teacher's, 
desire for the child's well-being, will require the teacher to 
lie fertile in expedients to prevent wrong, orin dealing with 
it. He must seek out the causes of offences, and act in 
reference to them rather than punish individual cases. At 
the same time he must by chastisement, when required, con- 
vince his children that his concern for their welfare imposes 
upon him the necessity of inflicting bodilv pain when 
nothing else will do. Nor will corporal puuisfiment, rightly 
inflicted, estrange his children*! affections ; rather will it 
bind them more closely to him. 

Sd) The animating principle of hrm who would win 
Idren's regard must be love for children. Afiection 
ins pi res affection. Its influence is proverbial. It has charms 
for the worst natures. It has subdued the most ferocious 
dispositions. It has reclaimed the most abandoned. In- 
stances of its power abound on every hand. Some of the 
highest triumphs of reformatory anil ragged schools are duo 
to it. How is such a love to ho attained or deepened ? By 
often thinking of children, — of their wants, their trials, 
their dangers, their destiny. By thinking of the evil in 
Alienees by which they are surrounded, and of the vast 
interests that depend on their present training. Let the 
teacher often think of childhood, its thoughtlessness, joy- 
ousness, laughter, frolic, and fun ; lot him enter into its 
sympathies, try thoroughly to understand it, and heartily 
wotIc/ot it, and he cannot but love it. 

V. Aids to Discipline. 1. Organization. The preven- 
tion of evil is better than its cure. Much may he done to 
promote the ends of discipline Ivy meaawt^a ■w\si'S& ■wi*is. 
fewer the temptations or occasions to &o wot,?,. "^NVWjf ^ 
measure of restraint u child \a cotn^eWeA V> Y^ wo. "a™ 8 * 
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weakens the desire to do wrong, and also tends to form in 
him the habit of doing what is required. Hence the advan- 
tage of superintendence and of good organization. Good 
organization promotes the objects of discipline, by placing 
every child in a suitable class, by assigning to each class a 
definite work, by keeping every one fully employed, by pro- 
viding for change of place and subject at suitable intervals, 
by regularity in the following of lessons, and by bringing 
every class daily under the personal instruction of the 
master. These things promote order, furnish motives to 
diligence, remove the temptations to do wrong arising from 
not being fully or suitably employed, or from lessons being 
so long as to induce weariness and restlessness, and by 
making each child acquainted with his place and work. 

2. Drill. The various drill movements and mechanical 
devices for arresting attention, preserving order, and reliev- 
ing weariness, are very important aids to discipline. They 
accustom children to act in a body, thus bringing into play 
sympathy and imitation ; they train them to prompt obe- 
dience at the word of command, thus helping to form the 
habit of obeying ; they promote cheerfulness and good 
humour ; and they destroy the sense of fatigue which arises 
from continual application. 

3. Code of laws. The laws by which the school is governed, 
by being clearly explained — as recommended in a previous 
paragraph — may be made to help in the government of a 
school. In drawing up a code of laws, those which ara 
moral, and come to us with Divine sanction, must not be 
written in it. They already exist, and are acknowledged by 
the conscience of every child. No law, for instance, should 
be made against fighting. This is already condemned by 
the Divine Law, and the child understands, or may be made 
to do so, that the breach of it will expose him to punish- 
ment. The laws proper to a school code are merely conven- 
tional regulations ; they come with the sanction of the 
master and of the managers of the school. They should be 
few, simple, dictated by common sense, and not unneces- 
sarily interfere with that liberty which the moral develop- 
ment of the child may require. By making it appear in his 

Sunishments that it is late, and not personal feeling, which 
ictates the infliction, and by placing himself continually 
under its obligations, the master will do much to secura 
" ' respect for Jaw, which itisoneotftiewniBotaXwa^Va* 




GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

I. IT3 Nature and Sphere. " Method is the following 
of one thing through another." It is the way or path by 
whicli we proceed to the attainment of some end. in edu- 
cation it embodies the principles and prescribes the means 
by which intellectual culture is to proceed. It does this for 
a single lesson ; for an entire subject of instruction, as geo- 
graphy ; and for the whole discipline of (he intellect during 
school life. The spirit of a method — itself a spirit rather 
than a form — is determined by the end proposed. The enda 
in school instruction are, the acquisition of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; the communication of a certain amount of 
knowledge ; and that kind of discipline which will give the 
ways, the ability, and the desire of intellectual pursuits. 
According as one or other of these is prominent, will be the 
method of the teacher. But he who makes the last hia great 
aim, using the others as his means, will obtain better results, 
and more quickly, than if the former are held exclusively in 
view For everything done for the pupil, and by him, from 
his first entrance into school, being part of a comprehensive 
scheme embracing the whole school life, will give a spirit 
and a life which could not be otherwise supplied. Under 
conditions like these, there would be greater activity of mind 
on the part of the teacher, a casting about for expedients, a 
wiser adaptation of means to ends, an interest in watching 
the development of the pupils, avid t\\e\fcft\WTicftsft '^■^.■aa 
Deration, and an earnestness ot dLoxV V 
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activity of the pnpil, which, besides relieving the work of its 
tedium and druiigery, would go far to insure its success. 
Such an end, distinctly conceived in relation to all the 
means by which it ie to be sought, and held perpetually in 
view, would appropriate to itself all that the teacher knew 
or could learn of mind and its laws, and all he could 
acqnire of real knowledge ; and it would require him to 
consider each subject of instruction in relation to the mental 
faculties it calls into play, so as to determine the order in 
which its parts should come, as well as the mode in which 
they should be presented ; and also its correlation with other 
subjects, bo as to determinewhen it should bo introduced. 

II. Its. Principles. 1. Unify. The principle underlying 
all method is unity. This ie implied in the very term. 
u Method is a path of transit." A path to what ? 

(o) Aim or purpose. The first thing is to fix upon an end. 
"Purpose iB the one thing on which success depends. To 
have a distinct intention, and to pursue that unflinchingly, 
is the only means of securing effectiveness. An aim signifies 
an effect foreseen, desired, and spontaneously determined 
upon, which we are desirous of producing." " Aimlessneas 
and random shot are never capable of producing calculable 
results. To have a clear and distinct conception of the end 
or purpose to be wrought out, is an essential requisite in the 
construction of a proper and advantageous method." There 
must be, if an effect is to ho produced, an end held distinctly 
in view, and a determination of everything to it ; and er 
where the aim is ii imply the ciimn;iniic:'iti'>n of facts, sc 
principle should be adopted which will bind the several parts, 
and secure a readier reception of them by the mind. Unity, 
however, consists not in a well -organized arrangement of 
parts, but in effecting a purpose. There may be real unity 
where the form of it is not prominent, and it may he want- 
ing where the form is present. The first tiling, then, to be 
done, whether in a single k\s.-on, in instruction in a given 
subject, or in the education of an individual, is to lay down 
distinctly what it is proposed to accomplish. Unless this is 
done, the plans must bo vapw and indistinctly conceived, 
and the results marked by perplexity, obscurity, and looseness. 

(6) Progression. Unity implies progression. It implies 
a starting-point, and the cutting a road from it. It implies 
that the first idea, however vagne and indistinct, is the first 
step of a series that will lead to w. elea aai irfuivus wwiix. 
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It puts the learner on a road, overy step of which is a gain, 
ana tends to unfold a subject, bring out a principle, or pro- 
duce an effect. That this may be 60, the end must be held 
distinctly in view, the eye must be fixed upon it, until, how- 
ever tiny in the distance, it at length occupies the whole 
field of vision. If there ia to be unity in the work tf the 
teacher, the connection of its parts must not be at random. 
In every lesson, and in the whole culture of the pupil, there 
must be a rule of selection and of adaptation. A lesson, ax 
well as the popil's general progress, should be a gTOWth in 
the mind, each part rising naturally out of the preceding, 
and forming itself into the mind. Eaoh subject lias a path 
of its own — that is, the parts have a certain recognized 
order,— and that path must be pursued. 

(c) Variety. Unity does not exclude variety, though it 
prohibits rambling, and lays a check on irrelevancy. True 
teaching requires the bringing together things seemingly 
the most remote, and their handling so as to help the gene- 
ral result. This, skilfully done, issues in those pleasant sur- 
prises produced by finding identity or relation where it was 
not eipected, which are amongst the most powerful stimu- 
lants to intellectual exertion. 

(if) Advantages. The teacher who has a fixed aim, which 
he steadfastly pursues, cultivates in himself and class con- 
centration of mind. The very act of placing his subject 
distinctly in view gives him a firmer hold of it. The prac- 
tice of drawing on all sources, and of making everything 
that turns np help on hia purpose, improves his power to 
discern relations and to strike out analogies. He has also 
in his purpose a light to search out fitting matter, and a test 
to try its fitnesa. It puts everything into its right place, 
and thus tends to orderliness of mind and to logical think- 
ing. It tends to foster good intellectual habits in the pupil. 

2. Starting-point, (a) From the known to the unknown. 
The irksomeness felt in the early stages of some snhjectB is 
due to their having so starting-point in the mind, and to the 
greater difficulty thence arising to acquire and retain them. 
When that which is entirely new is first presented to the 
mind, there is required a greater amount uf repetition to fix 
it in the memory, and thia adde to the irksomeness of first 
lessons. Hence, to secure activity of mind, readiness of 
reception, and permanence nf inipKtjtwu, V\\& feat *S«wut"<». 
UvKhing is to find oat what Vho (trgU \wwwft *Cos6.ia'w™ !t 
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nearly allied to what ia to be presented, in order that this 
may be made the means of introducing and explaining the 
new matter. By taking hold of something already in the 
pupil's mind, and dealing with that so us to evolve out of it, 
or place about it, what ia to be given, is the beat way to 
excite the interest of the learner, to stimulate his activity, 
and to secure a ready reception for the new material. 

Tliia principle is applicable to each subject taught in 
schools. 1) The exposition of a reading lesson, where the 
order of the >sson is fixed by the text, will best succeed 
when that which the pupil knows ia the starting-point of 
the exposition, 2) Subjects like arithmetic and grammar 
of course imply it. for there can be no advancement, nor 
^bensiim, so long as the knowledge which the 
not the starting-point of the next lesson. 3) 
geography ami history the same thing is true. The 
distant id place or time can be conceived only by means of 
the near and futu.liar. 4) And it holdB good in relation 
to abstract truth, like that furnished for our guidance ia 
religious and moral duty. It is utterly impossible that 
the truth shall enter the mind of a child at all, unless it 
is presented through examples falling within the range of 
"- 1 ! experience. 

Making this principle to furnish his rule, the teacher will 
have no mechanical routine to which everything must bend, 
nor stereotyped forms on which to mould his lessons, As 
lie attainments of his pupils vary, as their tastes differ, and 
s their natural abilities are not the same, no fixed plan can 
uit all cases. But on the other hand, the skill of a teacher 
i exhibited in the tact with which he makeg himself ac- 
uainted with the pupils' states, and in adapting himself to 
he condition of each, so as to secure to him the highest cul- 
ture of which he is capable. A teacher's acquaintance with 
his subject, with the methods proper to its treatment, and 
with the minds of his pupils, should be such as to enable 
him to start at any point, and yet turn tbem into the track 
he had marked out for himself. 

(b) Simple to thscomplez. This is next in importance to 
the above. It must be remembered that the pupil's power 
of attention is weak, and his gift of discerning relations yet 
weaker. That which is complex implies lengthened atten- 
tion in holding the parts in the mind until the whole ia 
mattered. To break up and brag 4ovm VtaA 'ia iwb^sh, 
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so as to present it in small portions, is the duty of the 
teacher. It will often be found that what is simple, if new, 
will be a sufficient tax on a child's attention, and certainly 
the teacher must present what is complex, either in matter 
or form, by degrees, giving the simplest first, if he would 
secure its reception. In some subjects — as grammar — the 
complex should not be presented r.iilil the k--s :-u is familiar. 
It must be remembered, too, that as the child's power of 
discernment is small, what is easy to the teacher may be 
very difficult to him. Hence the teacher should carefully 
accommodate his pace to the pupil's, and should lead him 
along the steps of a subject consecutively, aud not by great 
strides over several intermediate ones at once. It follows, 
too, from what has been said, that each part of a lesson, each 
step of a process, should not only be understood, but should 
be made familiar. It then becomes easy, and a starting- 
point for a higher venture. Nor let it be thought a lose of 
time to go over and over the same point under a variety of 
aspects and of illustration ; for, in fact, this ie the only way 
by which a thing can become the property of the intelligence 
rather than jf the memory. 

(c) Concrcl,: toabntract,ejrainplfti> principle. These modes 

f uraish the best means of acting on the preceding principles. 
Acting on these, whenever the eooceptiOD reqnrret the use of 
the senses, or will be made clearer by appealing to them, 
such course should be pursued, that the more formal or 
abstract teaching may he understood. As examples, when- 
ever words cannot be explained by mere verbal description, 
the ideas should be given by bringing the objects themselves, 
or by means of pictorial representation, or by diagrams ; so, 
in operations in number, many processes will bo made per- 
fectly intelligible by a proper use of objects or diagrams, 
which, without their aid, would be but so many rules to be 
applied mechanically. 

(d) Ajialytti and syitlhais. The success of the teacher 
largely depends on his realization of the province of these 
methods. Strictly speaking, these are the only methods of 
treating a given subject. We muet proceed from the whole 
to the parts, or from the parts to the whole ; from facts to 
principles, or from principles to facts ; from the general to 
the particular, or from the particular to the general. Analysis 
is generally the method of knowledge, a^irihsraft (A. «i3fii» 
Where the end is mechanicoA skill, aa \a s^yaift, "fcvs^t* 
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drawing, and music, the method is that of syntLes 
knowledge which makes this possible is by analysis. In 
teaching there must he a. constant intermingling of the 
methods, according to the wants of the pupils. 

1) Analysis. Analysis is decomposing what ifl compound, 
that we may know the parts and the relations among them. 
It is either real or mental. Beat analysis is the actual 
separation of a compound into its elements ; mental analysis 
is the distinct enumeration in thought of the parts of a 
complex subject. Analysis is a method of investigation, and 
its path and end one of discovery. Hence there is often 
uncertainty in the result, though no analysis should be con- 
ducted but in the light of some guiding principle, which 

Sives somewhat of an obscure clue to what is sought. But 
y a teacher with his pupils there is of course uncertainty 
solely to the latter, for the former is acquainted with all the 
steps of the process, and knows certainly where the investi- 
gation will lead. Yet it must retain all its character as one 
of investigation to the pupil, if lie is to obtain the same 
kind of benefit therefrom which it supplies to those who 
employ it for their own advancement in the knowledge of 
truth. Skill in analysis consists in keeping the pupil's atten- 
tion concentrate, in giving him the leading principle by 
which his mind is urged and guided, and in striking out 
from him suggestions or trial hypotheses, by which to con- 
nect the facts or to discover the relations. Analysis as a 
method of subdivision is to he employed when a subject is 
too difficult for the pupil's grasp. For by breaking it up 
into parts, that which was too difficult as a whole is brought 
within his apprehension. Analysis is the natural method 
of acquiring knowledge. To it belongs primarily all the 
knowledge of early life. It is the first step which the mind 
takes, though its clearer and later conceptions result from 
the synthesis that succeeds. As a natural method it if 
interesting to children, beginning, as it does, with th« 
familiar, having in store pleasurable surprises, and opening 
out opportunities of invention and discovery. 

2) Synthesis. This is the method of reproduction, where 
the purpose is skill. It is the complement of analysis. It 
reeomhinea from the simplest elements, that a clearer con- 
ception of the whole may be obtained, and that it may be 
better retained. For the latter purpose it marshals the 
whole of the ideas obtained, distiWrnua ttmrntotttta^cooet 
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classes, and binds them up in their real ornatsral relations. It 
is the method of reproduction ; e.g., speech, writing, drawing, 
and other things requiring skill, can be acquired only by 
synthesis. The pupil atari s fnmi thesimpl</si parts, gradually 
enlarging his operatiuiis ir. in; inquires skill. A difficulty in 
the use of this method in school arises from irregularity of 
attendance. As it implies that the pupil shall take each step 
in its order, an omission of one or more not only prevents bis 
own intelligent progress, but embarrasses the work of the 
whole class. II BO '.■>.*. 10 ttlOM HlbJMti daannding the method, 
the instruction is ^lUH-rally individual, each being oared for 
independently of tiie class to which he belongs. 

CHAPTER II. 



The art of teaching is the art of communicating, and 
of training to think ; hence it includes nil the devices 
employed in instructing, and in gaining the pupil's co-opera- 
tion during the process of instruction. Instruction is the 
art of communicating, of making clear, and of building in 
the mind ; training is the taking the mind through such pro- 
cesses of thought and action as enable it to grasp principles, 
form conclusions, and discover truth for itself. Instruction 
furnishes the mind with material, training furnishes it with 

Ewer ; the one process makes it bright, the other makes it 
en. The art of teaching cannot be communicated, though 
it may be acquired. There is always an unconscious skill 
in the practice, which is not communicable by rule. The 
principles on which the art depends are in the mind, guiding 
the thoughts, stimulating the invention, and balancing the 
judgment ; but there is also present a spirit, a skill working 
through the whole. The Bcience of teaching may be learnt 
thoroughly ; the art must be a work of time, and must 
depend on the spirit in which it is engaged. 

I. Kinds of Teaching. As the skill of teachers varies, 
and as the purpose is not always the same, the term has 
been made to include more or lees accordingly ; thus three 
kinds of tenfliiiiL' liavu Urn distinguished. 

1. The lowest form of the art is termed rote or memoritor. 
Bote, because its results are chiefly through repetition ; 
memoritor, because the memory is chiefly em^\uye&.. K. 
mon way of teaching mult'ipttcilio'tt 111*3 \^^ fc '* 1 * a,Ba 
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instance : the tables are repeated till they como when 
wanted ; in applying them, as in 573 x 7, the pupil is taught 
tosay, "7 times3are21 : set down 1 andcarry2;" andsc 
In this process all that is required from the learner is I 
he shall know the product of two numbers, which of the 
figures to write down, and which to carry. Now the art o£ 
teaching so employed would embrace simply the means by 
which the pupil's application to his task is secured, and 
those by which he is made to remember what he has learnt 
Such teaching requires the least possible amount of skill. It 
is not denied that such teaching has a value ; it brings the 
memory into activity, and it throws the child npon its o 
exertions. In some cases it is a necessary preparation 
a higher process. Its fault is that the learner works with 
symbols only, not with ideas. It leaves him with dead 
forms. It supplies him with husks from which the kernels 
are absent. 

2. A degree above rote teaching is that termed dogmatic. 
In this ideas are sought to be conveyed, but they are to be 
received on authority ; that is, no reasons are assigned for 
what is communicated. Such teaching demanding not merely 
the remembrance of a statement, but the reception of ideas, 
the art will embrace (a) the means hy which the subject is 
simplified and elucidated so as to suit the minds of the 
learners ; (6) the devices by which attention is sustained, 
(e) and the means used to test whether ideas are received, 
and how much of the lesson is carried away. Dogmatic 
teaching is allowable in matters of duty, where the child is 
required to obey whether it understands why or not ; and 
also in matters of faith, and in other subjects where the 
reasons cannot be assigned, or where they are above the 
Comprehension of the learner. The plan of addressing a 
child as if it could comprehend all that it is taught, tends 
to produce conceit, and to give a sceptical tendency. 

3. The highest form of teaching is (hat which Aim 
give knowledge, skill, and power to the taught ; which, 
while it aims to enrich the pupil's, ruinds with ideas, does it 
in such a way that the pupils form their ideas, or work out 
results from materials supplied, rather than receive ideas 
from the teacher only ; where, in fact, the purpose is not 
simply to give ideas, but by the process of doing so to 
endow with skill and power. Such teaching includes nil 
that is valuable in the lower forma. 
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II. Conditions or Success. 1. The eo operation of the 
pupil. Activity of mind is an essential condition to a child 
under tuition ; siifili aeiivily directed to useful ends implies 
that the pupil is it const- ntiiig party to the process. 

Si) Attention is the first thing. This is a voluntary act, 
to be obtained only by presenting proper motives thereto. 
It must not be confounded with quiet or listening ; it is the 
concentration of the mind on that which is to be studied. 
The art of teaching consists in great degree in fixing the 

Eupil's attention on any topic, and in securing its transfer 
■om thing to thing without dissipation of thought in so 
doing. Of its importance to success there can be no ques- 
tion, for only as it is thorough can ideas bo free from 
obscurity, or the mind work vigorously therewith. That 
attention may be gained, the matter 01 teaching must be 
suitable, and must be presented by proper methods ; the 
teacher must be interested, as indifference communicates 
itself ; as the pupil must co-operate, he must not be im- 

[ idled by fear ; and the exercise must be within reasonable 
imits, as the brain cauno* sustain lengthened exertion on 
the same topic. Inattention needs to be dealt with dis- 
criminately. It may proceed from bad air, confined position, 
or lengthened work. Timid minds are thrown off their 
balance by direct appeal ; slow ones require stimulating, and 
to be dealt with patiently ; weak ones must be bandied gently, 
and the quick must be often challenged. 

(i) A desire to master the subject should be excited. If 
this is done the degree oil iittentiun will bo in proportion. 
If such desire exists there will be strong interest folt, and 
therefore a powerful stimulus to active exertion will be 
created. Such interest is not to be sought by keeping back 
whatever is dry, or by making the work easy. Dry work 
has to be (hint, ;lIj'1 wheri'.'v.;r utfj.ss^ry tho pupil must do it. 
Nor will it want interest to him if his teacher is skilful in 
the application of motives. The ingredient of difficulty is 
•n incentive to exertion. That which is easy work is dull 
v, ■ ■ ■! 1 1 ■■:■;■ r, but scorn. Toll a pupil that 

a thing is difficult, that it is doubtful whether he can master 
it, and he braces himself up for the task, he is eager to show 
his power, and to prove that he is not to bo wanted by 
bard work. But the teacher must give him credit 6* "sa 

Diitinctnett of aim, and clear conception, of ^TVft«.vp\*»- 
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Success depca da on the distinctness with which his objects 
i present to the teacher's niind. This is true in all por- 
ts ; 6. g., a builder must have a clear conception of what 
has to do, or he will cot see his way to accomplish it : 
with the teacher ; he ought clearly to set forth to hia 
mind what he means precisely to accomplish in every part 
of his work, and he must Bee the exact relation between all 
he does and the object he lias in view. But not only is 
a distinct aim necessary, but also a clear conception of thf 
principles by which he must be guided. There are two 
classes of workers, — those who do everything by rule and 
rote, and those who know what they do, and understand 
why they do it. Now this must affect the results. One 
who acts by rule only is not in a position to deal with 
difficulties never contemplated by his rule. Take an ex- 
ample. Two children, one quick, the other slow, are learn- 
ing to read ; here the same rule would not do in both cases. 
Take another example. A man engaged on some work 
wants a certain article, and not having it cannot proceed ; 
another, with n truer perception of liis end and a better 
knowledge of bis Murk, finds u substitute. Again, one who 
acts by rule is not in a position to take advantage of circum- 
stances such as those supplied by the answers or questions 
of children. Here, then, we have the relation between 
principles and methods. A principle shows us what to do, 
and points out or expresses the laws on which we must act 
if wo wonld achieve the result. A method is Bimply a plan 
or device for carrying the principle into effect. He whose 
mind is imbued with principles can, by their aid, adapt 
himself to ever-varying circumstances ; but one with a 
method suited only to a particular ease must be lost when 

i;::- V. ■■■■ 
3. Preparation. The knowledge that a teacher possesses 
of school subjects is not sufficient to enable him always to 
teach well. The most gifted and the most experienced find 
advantage in preparation, (a) Adequate knowledge of the 
subject is necessary to good teaching. Superficial know, 
ledge shows itself in ill-selected matter, in obscure or partial 
statements, or in statements wanting in point, and in deal- 
ing with answers which suggest topics or raise questions 
that only the well-informed can treat, or even see the benr- 
ing of. Previously to giving a lesson, therefore, the teache!' 
ilioald be satisfied that his knowledge ot Wo a\iV-ysM.\?> wnSn 
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rill enable him to teach it well, (6) Preparation is 
:ssary in reference to the manner of givir.i; llie Iweon. 
s not sufficient to know a subject well ; it must bo dili- 
gently thought over in relation to its apprehension l>y 
children, anil by the class for which it may be intended. 
Hence the teacher should consider how car i topio is to 
be introduced, simplified, and developed; how each point 
may be introduced eo as to fix attention, stimalato curiosity, 
and secure activity ; what arrangement is most likely to be 
conducive to clear apprehension ; and how children may 
best work out their own ideas from those communicated. 
Besides anticipating his own difficulties in introducing and 
setting forth his subject, he should prepare to meet the dif- 
ficulties which Ida pupils will encounter; the doing which 
well will depend on his knowledge of children generally, 
and of his class specially, (c) Preparation is necessary to 
teach with interest. It freshens the mind ; and when the 
teacher has taken pains to prepare, it is more likely that he 
will take pains to teach. 

4. Spirit and manner of the teacher. One of the most 
important elements of success in teaching is the spirit in 
which it is engaged in. The teacher should not merely 
bring a liking to his work, he should engage in it with the 
highest interest, ho should throw into it the whole force of 
his character, and he should have strong faith in its sue. 
cess. Bad methods even succeed in the hands of such a 
teacher, where good ones would fail in the hands of one in- 
different to his work. Nor need we seek far for the reason : 
children catch by sympathy the spirit of the teacher, and 



they become listless and indifferent too. It is deserving of 
notice how the right spirit deals with difficulties : it does 
not succumb to them ; repented failures do not daunt it ; its 
motto is " success," and wlitn <>:ie plan fails another is tried, 
and another, till the end is gained. Other things belonging 
to the teacher, essential to success, are good temper, cheer- 
fulness, and patience with the wayward and the dull ; self- 
possession and readiness of resource:- ; physical aud men- 
tal vivacity ; and a decisive, authoritative, and becoming 

III. AutificbsinTeACHINIJ. 1. IntMroqalvm. ^M***""-- 
ing holds a prominent place among Uie wWi^es (A **W » ^e 
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It ib a breaking in upon a course of thought or statement to 
discover something which is not apparent— namely, whether 
the pupil's mind is active, whether his ideas are clear, what 
he knows of the point in hand, and whether he is going 
along with his teacher, (a) Its lowest office is at the be- 
ginning of a lesson, or point, to find out what is known, 
and to discover the pupil's state of mind. This should be 
done because it interests the learner, who likes to state what 
he knows, and to receive credit for what he possesses. It 
ihould be done, too, because it clears the way for the lesson 
in hand, and, by defining to the learner his own knowledge 
of the subject, and showing to him what he does not know 
or clearly grasp, prepares him better to receive instruction. 
(b) It is also valuable as a test during a lesson, and at its 
close, of what has been received and understood. Ae a test 
during the course of a lesson it is essential ; for the children 
may not understand, and if so the whole may be thrown 
away. Inversion of questions is valuable as a test. At the 
close of a lesson, or when testing the completeness with 
which a task has been prepared, the questioning should bo 
searching, and dir.'ck:..! ki ilie most imporl.iml features. It 
should be confined within the limits of the lesson, and should 
not give by its form any clue to the answer required, (c) As 
a means of conveying knowledge, and of exciting mental 
effort, its value is still greater. Interrogation that sets the 
mind on the track over which it has to proceed, shows the 
pupil his ignorance, stimulates his curiosity, and puts his 
mind in the best condition to receive instruction. Such 
questioning must be logical ; that is, each question must 
rise out of the previous answer, and connect each succeed* 
ing answer with the preceding. This questioning must not 
communicate— must not even suggest — [he facts that have 
Jo be elicited. It must take the pupil step by slop, until he 
•rasps the result for himself. In forming his questions 
:he teacher should see that they are well worded, not ambi- 
guous, pertinent to the subject, and demanding a specific 
reply, (d) The most effective mode of putting them is to 
uddress them to the class, hold it in suspense, and select 
individuals to reply. The art of the teacher is shown in 
checking and stimulating at the same time, so as to produce 
an eagerness to reply. Leading questions, and such aa 
admit of an affirmative or negative to\i\j , axe Vs Vm avoided, 
auch as are too easy or too iifficuW, tui ft» *-— 
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nnder instruction. In repetition, and with young children, 

2. Exposition, When interrogation discloses that some 

Eart of a subject is obscure, the ideas not gratpiid, or tha 
old of them imperfect, exposition is required. This is the 
art of conveying eh/nrly i'leaa or thoughts. When an idea, 
as it exists in the teacher's mind, is put forth so as to enter 
the pupil's, or when the teacher, by any statement, explana- 
tion, or illustration, enables the learner to master that on 
which his mind is occupied, the method is exposition. 

(a) Explanation is the substitution of a word, phrase, or 
sentence, liy which another is rendered simpler ; or it con- 
sists in supplying collateral information, or in giving an ac- 
count of the successive steps of any process ; e.g., " Obey 
your parents," would be explained by " Do what they tell 
yon; and in the account of the " Bick of the palsy," the 
story would he brought within the comprehension of the 
scholar by explaining the construction of Eastern houses. 

(6) Description, or "picturing out," is another form of 
exposition. It consists in describing in words what paint- 
ing does to the eye. The picture must be well defined in 
the teacher's own mind ; its details mast consist of thingB 
with which children are familiar, for if each part is not 
a thing of which the pupil can form a distinct idea, tha 
picture as a whole cannot be apprehended ; and the process 
mast be accompanied by suitable action. 

(c) Illustration is a method of exposition. " A good 
illustration is worth two arguments, — it conveys what is 
intended, and carries conviction." Its office is to render 
clear what is obscure, or to deepen the impression which may 
have been made. 1) Objects, experiments, pictures, and 
diagrams may be employed for the purpose of illustration. 
In so using them care must be taken that they are not intro- 
duced until the need of thorn is felt ; and this is the more 
to be insisted on because, from the interest they excite, tha 
teacher is often tempted to introduce them as though they 
were ends, not means. Pains, too, must be taken to keep 
the point to be illustrated clearly in view, or the illustration 
may be lost in a vague examination of what is before the 
eye. When using pictorial MJusti-iiikm a verbal description 
should precede, when the children will be found to scrutii 
the picture more minutely, and with gicaAjst \tAhms*.. 
the use of diagrams much skitt \s TC<\uWi4 \» \w\wj, w 






things they represent, There is danger of the teacher mire- 
ing his aim, because the children often seem to follow intel- 
ligently, when they are far from realizing the thing itself. 
The black-board will here he found useful. By its means 
the teacher can confine the attention to a part, and can ex- 
hibit on a larger scale ; the process of drawing it also calls 
forth interested attention. 2} The most frequent mode of 
ainstration is oral, or by example and analogy. In el- 
ample, the general is illustrated by the particular, an in- 
stance being adduced to exemplify a general law, principle, 
or truth. " Obey your parents " would be illustrnted by the 
instance of Samuel rising in the night and going to Eli un- 
der the impression that he had been called by him. Analogy, 
which is the resemblance of relations, as when wo compare 
an egg and a seed, is the illustration of the particular by the 
particular. Thus, the dying out of a choked fire may be 
used to illustrate the suffocation of a man in a close room. 
The value of analogy is this, — if the first relation is known, 
the second will be more easily uiHk'rsK'od. Thus the relation 
of sound loaves to the health of a plant may serve to illus- 
trate the relation of sound lungs to the health of the body. 
3) In the nse of illustrations, care must be taken (I) that 
they are appropriate ; that the instance really exemplifies the 
law, or that the analogy is one that really exists : (2> that 
they are familiar; being drawn from the children's know- 
ledge or experience, not from the teacher's reading : (3) that 
they are made distinct; sufficient pains being taken to spread 
out the points before the mind to leave an impression tnere: 
(4) that they are not used before they are needed : (5) that 
the point is not lost in the illustration, a danger which is 
greater when the illustration excites much interest : (6) and 
that they are varied, so that each may get hold of the point 
to be illustrated, and that a deeper and more permanent 
impression of it may be left in the mind. 

3. Angteermg. This is essential to good teaching, and 
requires much skill and tact on the part of the teacher to 
obtain and to deal with. Its value is very great. It is the 
teacher's best means of keeping all his children actively at 
work, of showing how far they nwlerslaid the subject, thus 
indicating to him his own course, and of giving them a 
clearer apprehension of any point, — this being a result nf 
their effort to reproduce it in their own language. 
a whiuh best accompli an. EbeM enia we \Waa b-" 
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thoughtand care. Children should be truiued to maketkeir 
answcrs full, exact, and neat. A full answer gives all that 
the question demands ; an exact one omits everything irrele- 
vant ; and a neat one employe the most appropriate terms. 
Such answers demand mental effort, the liubit of thiuking 
clearly, and the use of language correctly, and they form 
lessons in composition and speaking. Even with young 
children it is desirable that their answers should be in 
sentences. Such answering as this is individual ; simul- 
taneous replies — useful in recapitulation — being mostly 
fragmentary. 

Children must he encouraged to answer ; no reply must 
be put aside — hasty ■nnraring, it is true, is to he discouraged, 
hut every answer must receive attention. _That which 
is flippant or careless should be exposed, that shame may 

Erevent the recurrence. That which is wrong must not be 
astily dismissed ; it may arise from the scholar having 
imperfectly understood his teacher, or may ho a just inference 
from some preceding careless statement. Answers should 
not be hastily assented to ; they may be guesses, and when 
such a case is supposed, the grounds of the reply should be 
required. Those who are most forward to reply are not 
always the most ready, the most thoughtful. The teacher 
must encourage the diffident and the retiring ; the backward 
from indolence, and the dull must be stimulated. When 
answers differ, they ought to he so dealt with, by examining 
the grounds of each, that the right answer may be given by 
the class. 

4. Challenging, repetition, and recapitulation. The groat 
difficulty of the teacher is to keep all actively at work, and 
to secure that his lesson has been effective to all. No teacher 
should be satisfied unless he carries along with him all bis 
class. To aid him he must frequently challenge, — that 
is, require some one to take up an answer or point, and give 
all the grounds on which it lias been based ; he must also 
pause now and then for repetition, going over the same 
ground, and presenting the same thing from other points 
of view ; and at the close of the lesson ha should carefully 
examine individually, following this by a rapid recapitulation 
of the chief particulars. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

LKAEN1NG. 

TEACHING and learning express tlie two factors of intel- 
lectual culture. The former tends to quicken, to develop the 
intelligence, and to put the pupil on tlie right track of acquir- 
ing knowledge for himself ; hut tlie latter is equally necessary 
to tlie growth anil vigour of hie intellect. The former gives 
the heat and liglit by which the principle of life is brought 
into activity and made manifest, the latter is represented by 
the nutriment which the plant absorbs from the soil and air. 
All the value of the former consists, in fact, in the degree 
in which it secures the latter. The habit of self' exertion is 
the great aim of all instruction, and of all arrangements for 
the pupil a advancement. "No one ever became a Bcholar 
by the efforts of his teaclier. Personal application is the 
only road to knowledge." " All the beat cultivation of a 
child'B mind," says Temple, " is obtained by the child's own 
exertions, and the master's success may bo measured by the 
degree in which he can bring his scholars to make such 
exertions absolutely without aid." 

1. Interest in the task is a powerful stimulant to exertion, 
and such interest is readily excited by giving something to 
do which Is within the pupil's power. Give employment in 
thinking and finding out, and let the hand aid the head, and 
their interest will be greater than if they are merely com- 
mitting to memory, or are but receivers from others. 

2. A definite portion of work to be mastered in a given 
time is another stimulus to exertion. This obvious condition 
is often overlooked, especially by young teachers, and where 
tlie lesson admits of being indefinitely prolonged, as in read- 
ing or dictation. Yit \U influence over the scholar clainiB 
for its constant recollection ; as, knowing how much he has 
to do, he works with greater eaergy,and as he is better able 
to mark his progress, he works under greater encouragement. 

3. A epice of difficulty is an incentive to exertion, if care 
is taken to adjust it to the pupil's power. Lads will dawdle 
over that which requires no effort, but they brace up their 
energies for that which does, supposing it to he within their 
grasp. They are stimulated, too, if the teacher acknowledges 
the difficulty. Their difficulties should never be underrated, 

for then they will be discouraged., as ftisy w\\\ fie*. eiyK^ \a 



receive credit for what may require severe and prolonged 
effort. 

i. It is essential that all initiatory processes should bo 
learnt thoroughly, and, in fact, that every lesson in any way 
necessary to the understanding of those that follow be fully 
mastered. Without thia the pupil " 

the dark. By " 

out mastering 

tedium is laid up ; and the scholar, conscious of hie imperfect 
and slow progress, and puzzled and embarrassed by every 
leason, everywhere feels dissatisfied with the JrksomenesB of 
his daily tasks, and alike disgusted with his master, his 
school, and his hook." The frequent neglect of this rule in 
the lower classes of a school is unaccountable, when it is 
considered that the teacher's own experience must show it 
to be the basis of all real progress. It may be irksome, it 
may be drudgery, to drill in the elements, but the toil is 
amply repaid in the rapid advance of the pupil at a later 
stage, and in his ability then to brace himself up for a 
keener encounter of witB than could otherwise be expected. 
What has been said of learning a language, that to "spend 
a few weeks over a few pages of easy narrative, until the 
whole ia familiar, lays the best foundation for progress," is 
equally true of the elements of every study in which a 
learner can be engaged. 

6. In order to thoroughness, there must be a judicious 



lost. Repetition must be without Bameness. One requisite 
is to graduate the lessons, so that every step may prepare 
for and anticipate the succeeding one ; another is to combine 
the new matter of a leason with the old, by which means, 
while making fresh acquisitions, a hold is retained of those 
made before ; and to these muBt be added recapitulation, or 
going over an entire serieB of lessons a second or a third 
time, but more rapidly than in the first working. 

6. It will be found advantageous to the thoroughness of 
instruction, and to active and vigoroAis exertion of mind, to 
have that which is taught or learnt reproduced. Repro- 
duction may be by a mere abstract, by a rendering of the sense 
by the pupil in his own words and way, and by working out 
principles in given examples. The firat of tiiesA W' — 
•ttentiOQ an d strengthens the memory . TX» w~" 
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of the most valuable aids in training the intellect which the 
teacher can command. The effort to set forth in his own 
way that which he has been taught compels the pupil to 
grasp it thoroughly. He has to look at it through the medium 
of his own language, and he cannot do so unless he com- 
prehends it clearly. Tim very effort to do this gives him a 
clearer conception of it, and requires from him a greater 
exertion of power than was needed when listening or learn- 
ing. The importance of such reproduction will he readily 
3 predated hy all who have ever experienced the difficulty 
conveying to another a subject which they thought they 
understood, until the attempt to communicate it showed 
some important points overlooked or but dimly seen. The 
third plan of reproduction has a similar value. It is often 
found that a pupil goes through the demonstration of a 
' iple or the working of a problem with apparent intel- 
;e when stimulated by the teacher's questions, or aided 
by bis suggestions and illustrations, who utterly fails to apply 
the principle, or to work out independently a much easier 
example. This is perhaps due to the difficulty of binding 
the whole up. The parts, as they successively pass in 
■'""- are understood, but the whole is not. This is to he 
i by making it the rule to recapitulate the whole 
. and to give examples in all possible cases for inde- 
id en t practice. If this isilouv. there is obtained from the, 
ipil an exertion, self -sustained and energetic, which preyioua 
ihing prepared for, but itself did not realize. 

CHAPTER IV. 

BEADING. — METHODS IN USB. 



READING is the association of words with written or printed 
signs which represent them. Learning to rend is learning to 
recognise such signs, and to associate them with the words 
they stand for, so that on those being seen these shall be in 
stantly forthcoming. A fair consideration of this will show 
that a child's first lessons in reading are not to give him the 
soundsof which words are composed,f or he can already speak, 
but the signs which represent the words; that his first lesBosd 
should consist of sentences formed of words with which he 
is familiar; and that the more familiar and extensive a 
child's knowledge of words in speech, the more rapid g 
tally its progress in reading. 
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I. Recognition of Printed Words by the Eve. The 
first object to be secured is to make each word-sign familial 
to tiie eye. It should to ■ ■■ i 

distinguished from all others. 

1. The alphabet. As all word-signs are made up of ihe 
letters of the alphabet, ami ililYer from each other only i n 
the order and number of letters, the first step in teaching 
reading, whatever lms been Lin; subsequent method, has been 
to teach the pupil;' tliete eiiiiructers. Many have been the 
devices to accomplish this, but one method, as the most suc- 
cessful, has claims above all others. It is that of teaching 
the pupil to draw the letter, and then learn its name. This 
process combines from the first the tivo great instruments 
of teaching and reproducing — the former giving knowledge, 
the latter noting it and giving skill. 

2. Word-signs. The knowledge of the letters does not 
give power to recognise the word-signs. These become 
familiar, distinguished from nil others, and instantly recog- 
nised, through being frequently seen. Writing will render 
as much service here as with the alphabet; short lessons 
given frequently, and grouping the words to bo learnt in 
different sentences, will be found useful; and especially 
conducting the lesson in a lively, interesting manner, so that 
the pupil may giw v. illn .;; ..ili.: • :i to the task. 

The spirit in which the earls lessons are conducted will 
materially affect the tcs-ilta I', is essential that the child 
shall have a liking to the work in which it is engaged. 
This cannot be unless patkooa, kindness, good humour, 
ingenuity in framing little devices to meet his wants, and the 
power to eicite ciiT.usliy :ir.d to oiilain an intelligent activity, 
are combined in his teacher. It is, perhaps, the spirit of the 
teacher rather than his methods that explains success in 
teaching little ones to read. 

II. Kecoomition of tub Word in its Sign. In teaching 
to recognise words in their signs, the teacher has two 
objects to accomplish : first, to get this done instantly with 
the words that enter into tho first steps in reading; and 
neit and chiefly, to endow the pupil with power to master 
for himself the newly occurring words at a later stage. The 
several methods dial bir.'e heeii employtil in teaching young 
children to rend have been so from tlmir supposed suitability 
to accomplish especially the latter of ltat& uVyy;\», 

i. Jfame or alphabetic method. In \X\\s TSMiOl»A.,'^'»'' 
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words being placed before the child, his attention ie directed 
to each letter in succession, which he names, and having 
completed it, pronounces the word on the teacher saying 
what fo call it. This is a method of learning spelling and 
reading at once, or rather of learning to read by learning to 
spell. There can be no question that if these two proceed 
side by side, on the right method, the one will help the other ; 
both employ the eye on the forms, the chief difference 
being that spelling detains the eye lunger than reading, 
because each letter is regarded in succession. The objec- 
tions to the name method are the following, (a) The attempt 
[■.■■.■ iiil.ii;. ■■.■■■.■■:.!.;. dual :<■: the learner's 

attention, interferes with his progress in recognising the 
word-signs. (£) Spelling is best learnt by endeavouring to 
fii the whole form of the word upon the eye before minutely 
examining its parts ; the name method thus reverses the pro- 
cess which is found to be the mast effectual both for reading 
and spelling, (c) This method has no power in itself to 
enahle the learner to master other words, for, not to insist on 
the want of association between the names of the letters and 
the sound of the word, practical acquaintance with the 
powers of letters and their various combinations, which alone 
gives the learner power to utter at sight newly occurring 
words, comes from frequent reading, and not from any 
spelling whatever, (rf) As frequent repetitious of the 
letters of a word will at length suggest the word itBelf, this 
method encourages indolence, for the learner does not put 
forth the degree of attention necessary to master the 
words so long as he has thiB slovenly practice to fall back 

2. Phonic method. A phonic method consists in malting 
theleorner acquainted with the powers of Hie letters, so that 
when words are before him, he may, by uttering the sound 
of each letter in succession, construct i'nr himself the sound 
nf the word. Such a method — for that which is so called is 
not phonic — it is impossible to have in a language like the 
English. A purely phonic method is possible only where 
the number of letters and elementary sounds correspond, 
where the same letter always represents the same sound, 
and where in the spelling of words the number of letters 
and of sounds agTee. But these conditions in English are 
impossible. The letters are but five-eightlia of the elanr - 
tary sounds ; one letter often lepwaeoui Vho ot mmoww 
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some sounds are represented by more than one letter, and 
often letters are found not Bounded at all. 

Still, in spite of these obstacles, there is what is called a 
phonic method, that is, a method which professes to teach 
each sound, and to have it separately uttered, before pro 
nouncing the word. Now it may be shown that such a 
method is nothing but a variety of the alphabetic method 
with other names to the letters. For let it be considered 
that do consonant i;an he sounded without tho aid of a 
vowel, and it must be apparent that any attempt to give 
their power independently of such aid must fail. Accord, 
ingly we find, in the so-called phonic method, another vowel 
sound is attached to the consonant instead of the one when 
its name is given. Take the word mat; on the name method 
this is em-a-tee : on the phonic it becomes um-a-te ! bat 
becomes bE-a-te, or more frequently bu-a- tit. Allowing, 
however, that these now names are a nearer approach to the 
sounds than the ordinary names, still there remains an 
objection fatal to its peculiar claims, namely, that it does 
not accomplish what it professes. In a phonic method, the 
learner should construct a word out of its elements, and should 
rapidly acquire power to master at sight any new word ; but 
as a matter of fact the learner gains no such power, having 
to be told the word after seeing the element, and only 
able to pronounce new words at sight after much practice 
in reading. There remains an objection to both methods — 
they are wrong in principle, they apply synthesis to the 
mastery of form by the eye. Now synthesis is essential as 
a means of reproduction by the li;md, "but form, as a thing to 
be known, must he regarded hrst as a whole. In fact, it is a 
natural process to observe the whole before the parts. To 
a learner a part has no eignili canoe except as it is contem- 
plated in connection with the whole to which it belongs. 

3. Look-and-my method; or, reading without spelling. 
This method is that in which, .if'ft.T children, have mastered 
the alphabet, all words are read without spelling. Atten- 
tion is directed to each word as a whole, and its sound 
associated with it as a whole. In no case is the learnei 
allowed to spell a word that he may afterwards recognise 
and pronounce it. The following things are advanced in 
favour of this method :— (a) For mattering the word iy tkt. 

tut. 1 ) When children come to bcWA \» Vb.to. " 

they already talk ; that is, tliey know 
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sounds ; the end then to be sought is, to (each then. under 
another form that with which they are already familiar in 
one form. In other words, they have to learn words when 
spread out before the eye in written or printed forms. 
Hence reading in the first stage is a matter for the eye. 
■w things are presented to the eye in the mass, and it is 
hy experience only that the eye acquires power to distinguish 
the parts; it is as familiarity increases that details are 
noticed. This is true in the case of printed words. It is 
hy frequently seeing these that they become familiar, and 
that power is acquired of seeing every letter. That this 
does not exist from tlio first is evident from the fact of 
learners often miscalling words which resemble other words, 
and from the further fact that hoys can often spell a word 
correctly who fail altogether to point out a mistake when it 
is wrongly written. 3) This position is strengthened by the 
analogous case of infants learning to recognise the words 
addressed to them. Hero the whole word falls on the ear, 
and its whole sound, and ii'-l its elements, brings up the idea 
l'or which it stands. It is true that when learning to speak, 
that is, to produce the words it knows, the child does so by 
nynlhesjs, uttering parts of words before the words them- 
selves ; but this is true of all reproduction, the parts before 
the whole. Yet it does not weaken the position that the 
knowledge in these cases must he first of the whole, then of 
the parts, (J/) For recogniniiii/ I he tci'i! in the sign, and for 
acquiring pract nut tiet/uaiiititnee. ii-ilh the power* of letters 
and syllables, 1) It has been claimed for the name and 

Ehonic methods that they give power to master new words, 
at that the " look-and-say " method does not. If this were 
true, it would be a fatal objection ; but it is altogether ■ 
mistake. The fact is, that all who learn to read, whatever 
may be the method, get practically acquainted with the 
powers of the letters, and this not by virtue of any special 
instruction, but by an induction from experience ; which is 
to say, that it is only by practice in reading that any acq airs 

S radical acquaintance with the powers of letters and 
, ables. Now the " look-aud-say " method, by furnishing 
practice in reading from the outset, is that which is most 
favourable to this inductive process, and a child taught on 
it will acquire practical acquaintance with the powers of the 
letters sooner than by any other method. 1\ But wa m^y 
to a step further, and conteiii t\\a& Una ^rai«\>\e <A. •Cwn 



method alone accounts for any success attending other 
methods. The ability to read at sight, whatever method is 
employed, is due to the familiarity of the eye with printed 
words, and of the ear with the com bin at iocs of letters. In 
both synthetic methods, the pnpil has to be told words after 
spelling them, and if he ever masters a word by spelling it, 
it is because experience drawn from reading has made him 
practically acquainted with the powers of letters and syllables, 
and not from any I'uhui tli.u [pel ling gives, (c) For its suit- 
ability to the circumstance* of common schools. 1) It best 
meets the requirements of class instruction. In the class 
the aim is to bring out the energies of all. This is done 
through emulation and self-respect. Now when spelling is 
permitted, a child has little inducement to exert itself to 
retain a word once seen ; bill !•.■! spelling !".■ forbidden, let the 
remembrance of the word be thrown on the eye, and emula- 
tion will stimulate some to retain it, and to give it when 
called upon ; and self-respect will be appealed to in the 
others, not to require to be always told by a sharper com- 
panion. 2) It is a method which requires no special pre- 
paration, like the phonic, and therefore may be entrusted to 
the hands of a monitor. 

4. Phonic analysis. Convinced of the absurdity of the 
so-called phonic method, some of its chief promoters have 
adopted another, in which they combine the analytic or 
" look -and -say" method with a mode of teaching which ia 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the powers of the 
letters. It lias been termed the method of phonic analysis. 
This method consists in slowly uttering a word, and drawing 
attention to the mouth while doing so, then the learner to 
utter the word, and this process to be continued until the 
child discerns how a particular sound is produced. The 
word is then written on the black-board and pronounced, 
then the initial letter is written apart, and the word is slowly 
sounded again, and the learner is told that the letterwritten 
■part is the sign for the sound now acquired. Thus, suppose 
it isthepowerof m. Mat is slowly .itnl forcibly pronounced 
by the teacher, attention hc-iiis: ilirecU-d to his mouth ; the 
children then pronounce it, and are required to notice how 
they use their lips and mouth ; mat is now written on the 
black-board and pronounced as before; then it is written 
m — at, ami n^iiu pronounced, and t\ie cVvWiiea iwvM ''««• 
aids for the sound they are nOTt bm.^06«4 ' 






This method, employed in connection with spelling, no! 
reading, would bo helpful to reading by directing attention 
to the structure of worda, thus training the eye ; by making 
the learner acquainted with the powers of the letters, thus 
enabling him in come cases to construct the sounds of words 
for himself ; and by promoting force and distinctness of 
utterance anil purity of pronunciation. As a method of 
teaching reading, it is open to the objection that it fixes 
attention more on the parte than on the whole, and to the 
extent that it does so is a hindrance to the learner's progress. 
To he done effectively, a progressive scries of lessons is re- 
quired, in which the several powers of the letters, and the 
chief difficulties in spelling, come gradually into view. 

Monosyllabic words are of two classes, — those in whict 
the number of letters exceeds that of elementary sounds, 
and those in which the letters and sounds are equal. The 
first lessons should consist of the latter class. But such 
words as bat, bar, agree in having the same number of letters 
as sounds, but the vowel sounds differ; to introduce both 
indiscriminately would tend to confusion. Some modifica- 
tion therefore must be made. 

(a) Normal or short vowel sounds. In such lessons as 
these now contemplated, some advantage will he had if 
through the first series each letter retains a constancy of 
power ; and it would be advisable at first to introduce only 
the short vowel sounds, as these are the normal or most 
frequently recurring. Such lessons would consist of words 
of three, four, or five letters, as bat, cat, fat, flat, plat ; best, 
rest, blest ; and, land, brand, grand. In his course through 
these lessons, the- pupils' attention should be direcled to the 
common element in each group of words, by both eye and 
ear. They should lie t.-m^lit to separate the rootB at, et, it, 
ent, and, est, &c, from the teacher's slow and forcible utter- 
ance of the words. Tint), tin: teacher writing a root on the 
black-board, they should be led to recall all the words of 
which it forms a part, the teacher supplying where the 
scholars fail, and writing each on the board. Each word 
in the list should then lie read over several times distinctly 
and forcibly, after which the class might copy the worda on 
their slates. 

(i) Name or long sounds. The second series should giv» 
to the pupil practice in the long it time aaiiuds of the 
rowels, and should mas.e h\m, ittm\\\a.T -wVCq fee ?*pjwA 
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devices by which these are indicated. The first step would 
consist of words ending in e, as mate, bate, late, fate. 
The second step should introduce all the monosyllables 
in which two vowels come together, hut only the first 
sounded, us eat, heat, meat, seat; gain, grain, main, rain, 
brain. The third step would contain all the words in which 
two vowels come together, but only the second sounded, as 
grief, piece, pier, pierce ; break, great. 

(c) Middle and broad sounds, and diphthongs. This stags 
should gradually introduce the mon dnBtnlt sounda of a, o, 
and u, as in far, fall, dove, do, full ; and of the diphthongs i, 
oi, ew, ou, as in fine, voice, few, pound. By having lists of 
words read anil written on each sound, and by lists framed 
to exhibit the several ways in which the same sound is 
represented, as the sound of a in all, brawl, haul, lord, or of 
u in fume, few, fend, the ear and the eye will become 
familiar with each variety, and the voice gain power over 
the pronunciation. 

(d) Difficult consonanta. Throughout the foregoing series 
opportunities will have occurred to practise on words con- 
taining the more dillicult consonants and combinations, yet 
it would be well at this stage to make lists of words for 
such practice. Words beginning with w, y, or h, others 
containing 1, r, s, or the combinations br, f r, bl, Q, et, Btr, wh, 
cli, eli, &c, should he sufficiently practised to enable the 
learners to give them correctly. 

III. Familiarity with Worms, Ease, and Fldbnct. 
When children from the illiterate classes of society pass 
from their early lesson-books, they encounter difficulties 
which are unknown in schools of a higher grade. In fact, M^ 
difficulty of teaching children to read is found — in common 
elementary schools — at this stage ; the non- recognition of 
which by school- book compilers and teachers is thechief reason 
bo few children lean really to read at school. That which 
constitutes the difficulty is the introduction of the pupil to 
what is to him a foreign tongue. lie is continually encoun- 
tering words which are at once unfamiliar to his ear, his eye, 
and his intelligence ; to which is added in most books the 
difficulty of a. complex style. The results are that the pupil 
is continually Btumhling at words, and if not wall watched 

Sets into habits of slurring and mumbling. To meet tta &£.- 
culty. amongat others the following ■^\ajiB"\ia.sa\is«.'p.Wv"*- 
*. Sj/eUiti//. All the new worils e.ro gp&«*fc.V* w$MW** 
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and the children made to spell and learn them. This prac- 
tice, which most extensively prevailed in the older schools 
in connection with spelling-books, though not successful as 
a mode of teaching spelling, was certainly successful as an 
aid to reading. Constant repetition of the words made them 
familiar to the ear, nod occasionally glancing at the words 
made them sufficiently familiar to the eye as to be recog- 
nised when met with in the reading lessons. In some 
schools, in addition to the repetition, explanations ore given 
by the teacher. By tliis means they take a firmer hold of 
the mind. 

2. Simultaneotig Reading. This device is found in several 
forms, (a) Single words. One practice ia thus described by 
Canon Cook :— " Children appear to learn most rapidly and 
with least defect of pronunciation on the following system. 
The monitor reads one word, which is then clearly pro- 
nounced by the first child, then repeated by the whole class, 
and so on to the end of the sentence. This should not be 
done more than twice or thrice, then the lesson may be read 
round the class, word by word, without the assistance of the 
monitor ; they may then be called upon to read the lesson 
separately." The obvious defect of this method is in the 
uncertainty that the learner is following with his eye while 
repeating after the monitor. This is sometimes avoided by 
having the class repeat word by word, i. «., making a pause 
after each, the teacher pronouncing words only when 
there is any hesitation, (b) Phrases. A method introduced 
by Dr. Bell, and termed by him " practical analysis," is that 
of reading by notions. This involves reading sometimes a 
word, sometimes a phrase. The advantage of this plan over 
that of single words is that more attention can be given to 
inflection, and thus a foundation may be laid for right 
emphasis and expression. Another advantage claimed for 
it is that children thus become practically acquainted with 
the structure of sentences, and are thus under preparation 
to give the sense when they read. Thus in 1816, before 
Brougham's Committee, one witness attributed the great 
superiority of the reading in National schools to that in the 
British, to this method of practical analysis. Of course, as 
a method of making familiar with the words, it is open to 
the objection of uncertainty whether the pupil is following 
trith his eye what is read, (c) Sentence reading. The most 
approved method of Bimult.BLn.eQua Tewiio^ ia \.Y«.\. *\&ii\ed& 
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(lie teacher reads one or more sentences slowly and with 
slightly exaggerated emphasis and expression : the child - 
n to read when he has done. Here it is thought that the 
ntity read makes it unlikely that the children will repeat 
n memory without instant detection. But as sometimes 
they do— and must where much of the language is strange — 
a preliminary word by word reading is adopted as a pre- 
ventative. 

3. Cultivation nf inleU.ii/tnce. Some of the most dia 
tinguished teachers have held that the best mode of enabling 
a learner to seize and retain words is to cultivate his intelli- 
gence. Wood and Pillans would have this done in connec- 
tion with reading. A reading lesson was never thought to 
be completed nntil a thorough exposition of its words, 
phrases, and matter, bad been given. Such a lesson was to 
he a " vehicle for imparl ing all kinds of information." In 
addition to this exercise, Stow advocated a daily " Becular 
lesson," as he termed it ; by which, partly through the 
intercommunication between teacher and scholar, and partly 
by " picturing out " words daily, the learner would become 
acquainted with words, which when met with in the reading 
lesson would be no longer strangers. But whatever the 
mode, the aim was the same, that of making the scholar so 
intelligent that be would have no difficulty in mastering 
what was new. 



3 RULES. 

I. What ATTEMPTED. In forming his plans for reading 
lessons in the juvenile classes, the teacher should settle in 
his own mind what he may reasonably hope to do in the 
circumstances in which be is placed. That which a teacher 
in one district may accomplish with ease, may be altogether 
impossible in another. The degree in which the speech is 
provincial, the intelligence of the children, and the length 
of time they stay at school, must be taken into account when 
fixing the standard of attainment. One thing should be 
attained everywhere, — the children aUoviAii \ta.wi VsTO»& , 's , fi&. 
fluency. Beading, to children lemia^ sc\\wA, &wi.^n , *. v - 
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bo Hifficalc a task as to frighten from ii. Where circutn- 
stances are favourable, more should be attempted, but in 
every case in subordination to this. 

II. Qualities of Good Eeadeso. Good reading involves 
a very complex process, and is consequently for children a 
very difficult attainment No one can read well what life 
does not understand ; hence a prime condition is a thorough 
knowledge of the language, style, and subject. Good 
reading requires right pauses, accents, and emphases ; and 
these depend on the ability to analyze each sentence into 
its principal, subordinate, and accessory parts. The eye and 
the mind have to ran on in advance of the voice tc 
gather up the meaning, and to ascertain the connection ol 
what is coming, in order to the right expression of what ii 
now being uttered. The entire line of thought must be 
kept before the eye ; and the spirit of the author must 
be seised in order to give vivacity and reality to what is 
read. To these may be added as essential qualities, correct 
pronunciation, including purity and distinctness of utter- 
ance, and the right placing of the accent ; deliberateness ; 
fluency ; and right pitch of voice. Good reading is the 
result of practice and intelligence. Little can be done by 
ru]ea,snch as those in works on elocution. These generally 
produce an artificial style, whereas reading, to be good, must 
be perfectly natural. A rule often given is, " Read as you 
Bpeak." If this means any more than read in a natural 
manner, we say that with children it is impossible, because 
of the difference between the style and mode of thought of 
the author and their own. Rules relating to inflections of 
the voice, or to its tone, generally prevent good reading by 
diverting attention from the matter read. A safe rule is, 
" Fix your mind od the meaning, and endeavour fully W 
express it." Pains should Lb taken to excite ambition to 
excel as a reader. Good reading being thus a thing of 
growth, the teacher should tee that the learner's progress is 
rightly directed towards it. The styles of reading, marking 
tins progress, are four,— flueut, correct, significant, and 
expressive. A brief consideration of these, and of the 
faults fonnd in school reading, will show what rules aw 
serviceable, and how far they are so. 

1. Fluent reading. Reading with fluency implies the 
power of instant recognition of words by the eye, w" ' 
ivoiWedge of their prouuuciatioa -, commauiovti ftisn 



of speech, bo as readily to utter tlie words singly or in 
groupa ; i. e., by phrases, sonU'tii-e*. or paragraphs ; and per- 
ception of meaning, go as to group the words properly into 
phrases or sentences. 

'2. Correct reading. "Correct reading puta the listener 
into as good a position as the reader." (a) It includes dis- 
tinct, clear, and forcible enunciation. Every sound, whether 
of word or phrase, is heard. This depends not on the loud- 
ness, but on the force with which the organs of speech 
are compressed ; t. e., it depends on the consonants. " In 
just articulation the words are not hurried over nor melted 
together ; they are neither abridged nor prolonged ; they are 
not swallowed, nor are they shot from the mouth ; neither 
are they trailed, and then suffered to drop unfinished ; but 
they are delivered from the lips, as beautiful coins are issued 
from the mint, deeply and accurately improved, neatly struck 
by the proper organs — distinct, sharp, perfectly finished." 
(6) Correct reading also includes purity of pronunciation, 
which consists in giving to each letter its right sound, and 
to each word its proper accent, (c) It requires that the 
mode of reading should indicate the stops, — that is, the 
pauses which are indicated by points, not those demanded by 
the sense ; and it further lvqiiire.-i that nil italicized words 
should he indicated either by stress of voice or Home other 

3. Intelligent rentl'my. Intelligent reading is that in which 
the construction and meaning of every sentence is madff 
plain by the inflexions of the voice, but with no purpose of 
conveying the impression that the sentiments read are those 
of the reader. This stylo requires distinct articulation, — 
words that are joined in sense to he joined in pronunciation ; 
proper pauses and emphases, and the relations of phrases 
and clauses to be shown by the voice. Hence it depends on 
accent, emphasis, and modulation of the voice, (a) Accent 
is a stress or bounding of the voice, followed by a slight 
pause, which groups in pronunciation those words that are 
so closely combined in senna as to convey but one notion, 
and lo separate which would be to destroy the sense. It 
also draws attention to that word on which the notion to be 
conveyed depends. By means of accent, phrases are read, 
' m of words, but ai 



are in this way made distinct. In tact, «BfiMfc"m'te» 5 ^?" 
dient by which every distinct notion is awj&TBXsA *»*- * liS " 
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tinguished in reading. In some cases two phrases are so 
intimately joined in sense as to form but one compound 
notion ; at such times two accents are heard, a primary and 
a secondary, — the primary being placed on the word that 
limits the phrase, or renders it more specific (b) Emphasis 
removes the accent from its natural position to some other 
word in the phrase or clause, and by this means secures one 
of three things. 1) It brings out a contrast which the 
natural accents would not imply ; as. " He put it an the 
table." 2) It groups round a word all the other words of 
the clause, and so connects them in utterance as to make it 
the pivot on which the meaning of the sentence turns ; as, 
" He speaks like a senator." 3) It imparts to a sentence a 
meaning which the terms and construction alone would not 
warrant ; as, " When men are determined to quarrel, a straw 
will furnish the occasion." There can be no better test of 
a reader's comprehension of the meaning of what he is read- 
ing, than this placing of the emphasis so as to bring out the 
concealed import. There are other modes of marking em- 
phasis besides accent ; as tone, pitch, speaking in a whisper, 
lengthening the quantity, and by pausing before or after, or 
both, (c) Modulations of the voice — as pitch, inflexion, and 
tone — are elements of prime importance in intelligent read- 
ing. This much is true. It is not so clear that much can 
be done by rule to secure them. It is to be feared that an 
artificial style of reading would be produced, from which 
nature, sense, and taste would disappear, if teachers were to 
drill their children in exercises on inflexion and tone. Still 
the teacher must give his own attention to such points, and 
his reading should be so good and so frequent, that his 
pupils may learn to distinguish the rising, suspension, and 
falling of the voice, and its various tones ; and it must be his 
business to attend to the pitch of voice with which they 
commence, taking care that it is the natural pitch in which 
they 6peak. Thus only will he keep them from monotony, 
as there is a natural tendency to raise the pitch with the 
primary accent when they begin on the natural key, and as 
natural to miss doing so when the pitch is higher than it 
should be. 

4. Expressive reading. This holds a sort of midway 
position between significant or intelligent reading and speak- 
mg. It consists, where it is possMfc to to w^ycl adopting 
the sentiments and assuming tue ieeWngp ol\>2& wfic&x^vsA 
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giving effect to them by the voice, countenance, and gesture. 
When the sentiment or feeling is affected, and the manner 
imitated, the reading is acting. To rend with realimpressive- 
ness, the emotion must be real, and, as Whately says, " the 
reader must not think of himself at all, but be lost in his 
subject." Recitations of pieces with which children can 
sympathize will be luind useful aids to expressive reading. 

III. MaTHOCB of Teachino Rkading. 1. Difference 
hehiym melho,h for infants and for juveniles. Method in a 
juvenile Bchool differs from that of an iufant school, in 
throwing more upon the learner. In the earlier stages of 
his course teaching precedes learning ; the pupil's steps are 
guided and upheld by his teacher ; his way is cleared for 
him, and his difficulties are anticipated. But now this must 
be gradually changed. The power acquired by the pnpil 
must be exercised in preparing his lesson and grappling with 
dilii'Mliy : ill,! toucher giving him that degree ot assistance 
which will stimulate but not supersede his own exertions. 
The teacher should new throw the work of mastering a 
lesson on the class, the individual being stimulated by the 
correction of his fellows, and the teacher stepping in only 
when others fail. When mechanical difficulties are mastered, 
the teacher's exemplar reading will be required, to assist the 
learner in acquiring a good style of reading. 

2. Condition* under which conducted. (a) As far as 
possible from noise and distracting sounds ; hence those in 
drafts ought to bo in the vicinity of silent classes, and a 
Jesson by the master in the art of reading should be, if 
possible, in a class-room. The advantages flowing from 
quiet are, — attention is easier, the ear is more susceptible of 
cultivation, and the reader is better able to attend to those 
niceties of expression and tone required by good reading. 
(6) Opportunity to speak out is helpful to a good style of 
reading ; hence, also, the value of a class-room, or of a posi- 
tion where it would not disturb others. By speaking out the 
learner gains more confidence in himself, and this facilitates 
his progress ; the effort being greater, a better command is 
obtained over the organs of speech, so that distinct and 
forcible utterance sooner becomes the habit ; the temptation 
to slar words is removud ; and the utterance, being slower, is 
more likely to be accurate, or, if not, the inaccuracies are 
more discernible, (c) Eaehstageof tUe\£MW« ^ivot\4.\an» 
a definite series if lessons, the length awl u\imW\w;iias!.->»^, 
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at each stage. The advantages are, — the learner, knowing 
that a certain amount of progress is to be made ia a given 
time, is more likely to work with a will than when the work 
is indefinite or determined by caprice : knowing, too, that 
advancement to another claaa or a higher stage depend; 
mastering his present scries, he has an additional atim 
to work. The teacher also is benefited. There is nothing 
haphazard in his work. Ho knows at any moment the work 
done, or being done, by every class and every child, and ha 
is thus better able to care for each. 

3. The leather's icorfc. The teacher should remember that 
it is his place to instruct in the art of reading ; he has not 
simply to hear, but to teach, (a) In the earlier stages he 
may facilitate progress by writing the new words on the 
black-board, separating their syllables, syllabifying them 
and explaining them. (6) He must see that the reading is 
slow, that it may be forcible and distinct ; and whenever 
occasion demnmlK. he .-huiiM utter words forcibly, drawing 
attention to himself while doing so. (c) As the children 
advance ho must, nuke clear, chiefly by his own reading, the 
importance of accent, emphasis, pauses, pitch, and modu- 
lation of the voice, (d) At all stages he must attend to 
the correction of errors, — the errors to be discovered and the 
correction made by the children ; but the teacher must see 
that the correction is made both by the reader and the class. 
For the readier detection of errors the teacher should listen 
with closed book ; for if his eye runs over the passage with 
the reader, he has therein an assistance to sound and sense 
which largely blunts the keenness of his perception of faults. 
For the correction of the faults of the younger children 
the reader may be interrupted, as those requiring attention 
are chiefly transgressions against purity and distinctness; 
but as facility is ai/quired (he correutiuii would be better at 
the close. Interruption distracts the attention of the 
reader, and weakens the. force of the correction ; it throws 
away an opportunity of improving attention and memory ; 
and it prevents the notice of the class of en-ore which affect 
the perspicuity and im press iveness of the reading. In 
stimulating children to discover and correct errors, care 
must be taken of the spirit in which it is done, that they 
become not captious and fault-finding ; nor should guessing 
or exaggeration be allowed, nor GiAvasm «rg«elM shove 
tlieir i ii (exigence, (e) TeacHng lo «a.i to^ms* ftwA. -ca» 
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teacher should often read for imitation by the learner. 
Here, as in other things, the example of the teacher is 
necessary to explain his precept. But more than this, 
reading and speech are much influenced hy imitation, from 
the inherent tendency to imitate those with whom we asso- 
ciate. This fact shows Ihe importance of the teacher's 
speech being pure, distinct, deliberate, and impressive ; for 
the school will image Forth these qualities if found in him, 
or will be deficient in them if he is so. The teacher is 
unwise who neglects so powerful an instrument as this. 
The master who would avail himself of it to the utmost will 
have set tiroes to read to a class, a section, or the whole 
school, as well as when conducting a reading lesson. 
(f) The teacher has to stimulate attention. This is no 
easy matter. The learner to read has a twofold object of 
attention ; he has to listen to the reading of others, that he 
may mark lli.iir errors unit profit hy their work, and ha has, 
at the same time, to give his attention to the matter, that 
he may learn to read with profit, exercise his memory, and 
lay the basis for a supplementary exposition. Now the 
more completely he does the one, the more difficult will he 
find it to do the other. The teacher must aim to secure 
both. The mind of the listener must be in his ear, while 
hiB eye is miming on with the reader. Devices must he at 
hand to quicken attention and intelligence ; such as direct- 
ing one to read all the sentences immediately connected in 
sense, the others to indicate if lie falls short or goes beyond 
bis portion ; not assigning a definite portion to be read, but 
at the teacher's discretion stopping the reader, and telling 
another, to proceed from that point. To these devices add 
that of mutual correction and criticism, examine subse- 
quently on the lesson, and especially let the teacher himself 
be lively and agreeable. 

4. Children's praetici. Oral reading in MboolH occupies 
the position of an instrument, and of a test. As an instru- 
ment, it aids to fix attention, to impress the memory, and to 
give facility of utterance ; as a test, it gives to the teacher 
the knowledge of his pupil's progress. 0£ the amount of 
practice required in oral reading there should be no mis- 
giving, Like all mechanical acquisitions, it requires frequent 
practice to give command of the organs, and the &M.\t."i Vs 
perform with ease and readiness. "Yet e, Y>tw&u& oViskx-^to- 
rt:Uof contmtullf stopping the reo.Am« W w:\AMiaMW* A 



the lesson, thus diminishing the time for practice, and reall y 
occupying attention or something else than the art of read- 
ing. Not that exposition should not lie given. Exposition 
quickens the intelligence, and thereby increases the power 
of the learner to seize and retain whatever ia presented to 
him ; but ita place is not so much to enable him to read his 
present lesson well, as to give him power to read any lesson 
well. Uul exposition omul, not diminish the amount of prac- 
tice, hence it would be better to assign it a distinct time. 
Sufficient practice is no! secured by sentence-reading, eveo 
though often recurring. This does not give sufficient in- 
terest in the exercise, nor the command of voice and atten- 
tion required for continuous reading. At every reading- time, 
two or three should read the whole lesson ; others, para- 
graphs or groups of sentences combined in sense ; and others, 
sentences ; care being taken in the course of two or three 

with oral reading, boi.h individual an.l simultaneous reading 
may be employed to advantage, but their respective offices 
should be understood, that they may be mutually helpful, 
(n) Individual reading is necessary to give the teacher the 
knowledge oi: each pupil's defects, and so have a proper 
groundwork for the instruction of the class. It requires 
from the reader independent effort in searching for the 
meaning of what he reads, and in expressing it ; it accus- 
toms him to meet difficulties, and places him in a better 
position to receive assistance ; and it gives the opportunity 
for the cultivation of individual taste and intelligence. (6) 
Simultaneous reading. In the early stages, or while* lesson 
is unknown in its signs, the individual method is the only 
way of securing that each learner looks at the words ; simul- 
taneous reading, ere the eye can follow the words, tending 
to make him depend on his ear rather than on his eye ; for 
as he is ignorant of many words, he cannot always be sura 
mat the word at which he looks is the word he repeats ; 
hence ne repeats irom memory, or catches up what others 
say. Simultaneous rending, where the eye recognises the 
words, is useful. It supplies continuous reading to the whole 
class, thus aiding to give that command of the organs of 
voice without which reading cannot be fluent. It aids dis- 
tinctness by the effort which each has to make to keep the 
same pace as his fellows, and by tWs fcucowtWEsment to 
speak out when sustained by rtie -vowea ot ottvwa. \\ -^w- 



motes a uniform rate of reading, acting as a stimulus to the 
very slow, and a check on the quick. It improves the tone 
Hid stylo, if properly combined with individual reading ; 
otherwise it produces an artificial style, because the pauses 
arc longer tlian in individual reading. 

5. Faults and their treatment. We must first ascertain 
the fault, then its HOiivoe, ami then (.In; remedy, (a) Mecha- 
nical favlie. 1} A fault often prevalent in the lower stages 
is indistinctness. This may be traced to timidity, to bad 
example, to feebleness or defects in the organs of speech, or 
to carelessness. In the first case, the child needs encourage- 
ment ; in the others, that which is wanted is to establish as 
the rule of the class slow and forcible utterance. The motto 
" Take care of the consonants, the vowels will take care of 
themselves," is of force here. No faults should be passed 
without correction. When cases occur of indistinct pro- 
nunciation of particular sounds, as «, r, or h, it is desirable 
to gi^e daily exercises thereon, dip ti :i._ t! l*i attention 

to yourself while uttering them. 2) Other faults are the 
omission and miscalling of words. The words usually omitted 
are little ones, and when the omission occurs, are most fre- 

?uently fouii'l afk-r words with which the eye has not becoma 
amiliar. The words miscalled have a general resemblance 
to the words named ; as when " child's features" is altered 
to "child's feathers." These faults have their source in 
inattention, and are the result of inaccurate observation. 
They are as often associated with a quick eye as with a 
slow one. In the former case the fault resultB from the 
eye not having dwelt long enough on the word to make it 
its own ; in the latter, from inability to recojrnise the points 
of difference. In both cases, exercises which will compel 
and increase the power of attention will aid to remove the 
fault. Lessons on form, and in drawing, as tending to pro- 
mote habits of observation, will be found valuable. Espe- 
cially having the reading lesson written out daily, will be 
found useful. 

(6) Defective intelligence. 1) Pronunciation. (1) The 
most troublesome class of incorrect pronunciations are pro- 
vincialisms; the substitution of one eoimd for another, as 
Q for u, and vice versk; the addition of a sound, as idea-r, 
and the omission of sounds, as of the aspirate. TVvtwa tac&<» 
iiartake of a mechanical character, Vietoiv^vri^Vo'Cws «as »- x 
habit as much as to defective YnteAWgence. TWwaim 
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of dealing with them is to take up daily a systematic coiirsi 
of orthoepy, such aa that provided by the Manual of Ptd- 
nunciation of the Scottish School Book Association. (2) 
Other mispronunciations consist in an improper accentuation. 
This is a fault, sometimes of habit, generally of ignorance. 
Its Boarce is to be sought in the difference between the lan- 
guage of books and that of the common people. Much 
of this language is strange to the ear, snd hence is so to 
their intelligence. Its pronunciation is often picked up, not 
from correct speakers or readers, but from others ignorant aa 
themselves : or with nothing but analogy to guide them, is 
as often filed by themselves. The cure is with the 
teacher, who alone is to blame if there exists much incor- 
rectness in his first class. The teacher should take means 
to secure the accuracy of his own pronunciation and that of 
his subordinates. An aid to this would be to mark the 
quantities and accents in the " Teacher's Lesson Book," — the 
doing so being a part of the preparation of the reading lesson 
required from his apprenticed. Once or twice weekly the 
middle and upper clmwK should read columns of words 
classified according to their quantities and accent, as in the 
"Manual of English Pronunciation." Words whose pro- 
nunciation is found difficult to acquire should be presented 
syllabically, each syllable being repeated in a full, slow tone 
till the effort is successful. As many of the faults of thiB 
class arise out of the newness of the language, its correct 
pronunciation will be more likely to stay in the memory when 
along with it is carefully conveyed an intelligence of the 
import of the word. Of course, every instance of mispro- 
nunciation coming under the teacher's observation must be 
corrected. 

2) Reading without giving the sense. This isavery com- 
mon fault, not confined to schools for the poor. (1) It may 
be traced, in many instances, to early habit. It is too often 
the practice, in the first stage, to permit merely mechanical 
reading, whence urines the habit of the eye at a later period 
passing over a page without the mind taking in the sense. 
The remedy is to take pains in the very lowest classes to 
connect meaning with the words read, and to get the 
children to read as if they knew the meaning and wished to 
convey it ; but that, they may do this, it is necessary that the 
meaning oi what they read snovM newt \ic \^-jotA ^!nwa 
ability to comprehend, and aliauVi Via o* a cWi"*— 
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interest them. (2) The language and style at a later period 
present otlier obstacles to reading with intelligence. The 
former must be explained by familbir illustration, not only 
the words separately, but in their connection with the sense 
of the passage. A capital test of a child's knowledge of a 
word is its ability to frame a sentence including it ; and 
equally good as a test of its knowledge of a passage is its 
ability to render it in other words. The difficulty of the 
style can be mastered only by a careful analysis. " Reading 
well," says Mr. Lingen, " depends principally upon an in- 
telligent analysis of the several parts of every sentence ; 
upon the distinction of subject ;ind j icdioate, of principal 
and accessory clauses ; and generally upon a knowledge of 
the Telation of each word, in senEe and construction, to the 
rest." A chief object of the teacher should 1* to enable bin 
children thus to analyze and understand what they read, and 
a part of every day ought to be devoted to this purpose, as 
a lesson in the art of reading as tuck. (3) The matter of 
many of the books, especially those of the higher classes, is 
often an obstacle to reading with correct emphasis and intel- 
ligent expression. It is often beyond the power of children 
to sympathize with its feeling and purpose ; hence, how is 
it possible that it can be read well, when one of the essen- 
tial conditions cannot be complied with ? Sometimes, when 
there is no difficulty in apprehending the import of a single 
sentence, there is a. weakness of power to grasp the sub- 
ject as a whole, or to gain an intelligent conception of 
the relation of its parts. Yet this is an essential con- 
dition to reading so as to convey the sense. As a means 
of securing it, the teacher should employ his be6t ener- 
gies on the analysis and elucidation of the lesson as a 
whole. He should endeavour to trace out before his class 
the thread of the lesson, and should carefully illustrate 
the connection between each sentence and the general sub- 
ject. It will aid the pupil if he is encouraged to read all 
the sentences which to him appear to be more immediately 
connected, pointing out to him, of course, rtny error into 
which he falls. It is also essential that he should frequently 
read one or more paragraphs together. (4) But while the 
most effectual cure of reading without intelligent expression 
is to be sought in the intelligence of what is read, ^et «toa 
aids may be raven by precept, OBiBBMS, be& i^aatic;- TToa 
pupils should bo directed to read &o as to wroNwj "Ce» v™-- 
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The teacher should daily read as their example. Much in- 
dividual practice should be secured, — if possible in a quiet 
room, or at least out of the reach of disturbing sounds. 
Considerable advantage in securing distinctness and em- 
phasis may be obtained from simultaneous reading, if in 
imitation of the teacher's model, (c) Faults of meaner. 
Often associated with fluency of expression, and a fair 
apprehension of the import of what is read, are the faults of 
a rapid, boisterous, pompous or inflated, singing or mono- 
tonous style. Such faults of manner may often be over- 
come by a little generous ridicule, by which children are 
easily influenced. They may generally be prevented by 
establishing a few plain and easy rules, from which is 
allowed no deviation. 1) Heading to be slow, but not 
drawling. 2) Heading to be distinct, but not loud. 3) 
Reading to be impressive, but not affected. 

6. Supply of books. Two things should be sought in con- 
nection with school reading, (a) To secure as good oral 
reading as the circumstances of the school admit, (6) and to 
promote the habit of reading amongst the children. The 
latter altogether, and the former very materially, depend 
on the books provided. In all cases the conditions of his 
intelligence should be considered, and such lesson-books 
provided as will interest him. It would be desirable to 
supply a variety of books to each class; one somewhat 
difficult for the learner to master, as he has to make his way 
to the position of ability to read any book, but also others 
presenting no mechanical difficulties, but full of matter to 
interest and allure. The pleasure from these would send 
him with quickened zeal to master his harder book. A 
library of books, suited to the several stages of the learners, 
would, if properly managed, help on the same end. En- 
couraging the children to commit to memory such pieces as 
interest them, and providing opportunities to recite them to 
their class, or before the school, will give them interest in 
book*, as well as help them to a good style of utterance. 
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BEADING : WORK OF THE CLASSES. 

CHAPTER VII. 
reading: work. op the classes. 



I. lNn7AT0RY I 

read, the plan that 
the preliminary exercises on the alphabet, is to have two 
courses daily. A spelling lesson, making largo use of 
phonic analysis, and, at a distinct time, a reading lesson ill 
which no spelling is allowed. 

1. The alphabet classes. Early lessons in reading should 
be based on writing. The teacher who confines himself to 
enabling his pupils simply to recognise printed letters and 
words acts unwisely. A better plan is to commence with 
drawing straight and curved 1 i i j ■ ■ : - ; then, when some skill ia 
attained, to select a fow of the simpler letters, the teacher 
to write them on the black-board, the children to imitate 
them on their slates and to learn their names. It is not 
necessary to teach all the letters before introducing words. 
A good plan is to arrange a series of steps, at each step 
introducing new letters and words, and the children to frame 
little sentences out of the words learnt, and to read them 
from the written copy, cot word by word, but grouped as 
when spoken. Such lessons, carefully graduated, properly 
superintended, and conducted in a lively, cheerful, interesting 
way, will give the learner the names of the letters, power to 
read little words at sight, and some little ability to copy 
words on slates. 

2. Tablets and first books, (a) Subjects and language. The 
chief aim of the lvaiilnj; hysons in iin iuii iniory class — to en- 
able the pupil to recognise in print the words with which, as 
spoken, he is already familiar— must ever be kept in view. 
The time has not yet come when his vocabulary is to be 
enlarged by bookB ; that properly is the province of object 
and other conversational lessons. The mastering the words 
and sentences ought to give a sort of pleasant surprise, in 
recognising, under another form, things with which he was 
previously familiar. The subjects, also, of the early reading 
lesson ought to be familiar things, that in encountering the 
difficulty of form there may be no difficulty in the matter. 
The lessons ought to be short, as it is impossible to fo. Mas 
attention of young children but Iot a,\n\et «^w»\\i*w- 
IhiDg is lost by this, for, as tlie E&ge,wot\.W wra«E*-t' iBS *' 
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lessons with earnest attention accomplish much more than 
long oneB aud desultory attention, {b) Course in each 
lesson. The course of a reading lesson suitable to initiatory 
classes is as follows : — 1) To give mastery of the words. 
Each sentence to be read once by the teacher, then word by 
word in rotation by the children, then by one or two indi- 
cated by the teacher. During this step the teacher should 
have recourse to the black-board in all cases of difficulty. 
2) To lay the foundatiim of distinct and significant reading. 
Young children may be taught to read what they do read with 
fluency, emphasis, ninl mi.ciligence. To secure these there 
must be sufficient individual practice in reading sentences 
and groups of sentences, in order to give them that command 
over the organs of voice which is necessary to fluency; care 
must be taken that each word is full, distinct, and smartly 
hit out ; pains must be given to obtain right accent and 
emphasis; and interest should be excited, and the basis of 
intelligent reading laid by seeking from the children the 
ideas which the words and sentences suggest to them. 3) 
To farm the habit of accurately observing the spelling of 
words. This may be promoted by using the black-board for 
the analysis of words ; by spending a few minutes at the 
close of the lesson in oral spelling ; and by having a part of 
the lesson copied or dictated subsequently to the reading. 

II, Classes in Easy Narrative, Stabdabjw I. and 
II. 1. As the success of the teacher in promoting the 

E regress of his pupils depends, to a great extent, on the 
ooks in use, care must be employed in their selection. At 
this stage it must be determined partly by the learner's ac- 
quaintance with words, and partly by the matter. It must 
not be forgotten that a child's vocabulary is limited, or that 
his progress is most likely to be quick when his early lessons 
contaiD chiefly words with which be is familiar. Still some- 
what may now be permitted towards increasing his vocabu- 
lary, and this will follow if his books contain words in 
current use, which be has opportunities to hear. The sub- 
ject matter of books at this stage should be of a kind to 
interest the learner. Fables, stories, anecdotes of animal*, 
and simple poetry, will be found enticing. Dry " useful 
knowledge " compendium*!, and still drier moral sentences, 
are to be eschewed. A variety of books, at this and every 
aubsequeot stage, is an advantage, aa Ximiivtur, to give the 
r that command oi -scirda \iUcQa.\.\£Ti&iira,&v»&\;«a 
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to read any book with ease. 2. Course of lessons, (a) 
When a lesson has been appointed, ilie first object is to 
make the children familial ivitli the words, so that they may 
read with ease, distinctness, and accuracy. 1) The reading. 
A sentence having been read, let the teacher read it, and 
then have it read by one of the children. The same coursa 
to be pursued with every sentence. Let the lesson then he 
read by children selected by the teacher, each reader taking 
two or more sentences at the discretion of the teacher, the 
others correcting when necessary. 2) The methods. Thesa 
relate either to attention, unknown words, or inaccuracies. 
Inattention may be prevented by lively teaching, by chal- 
lenging on. the first symptom, and by throwing the detection 
and correction of mistakes on the class. Words unknown 
to any in the class, and inaccuracies of pronunciation, mast 
be dealt with by phonic analysis, by syllabifying on the 
black-board, by the teacher calling attention to himself 
when pronouncing the words, and by practising the class in 
the correction of common defects. (6) In a subsequent 
lesson, the same piece may be taken for exposition and 
practice in reading with intelligent expression. The teacher 
may begin by questioning, to ascertain how much the class 
understand of the lesson, what ideas it has awakened, and 
what they have learnt. The books being opened, the teacher 
might ask for the meaning of the important words in the 
first sentence, and for the sense of the sentence, using such 
illustrations as he may find necessary. One of the children 
might then be directed to raid the sentence so as to give the 
sense, by attending to the emphasis and pauses. The teacher 
to follow this by his own reading, if not satisfactory. This 
course to be pursued throughout the lesson. Sentences may 
next be grouped according to their meaning, and rendered 
with just expression and distinctness. During this the 
teacher to close his book, and occasionally to cause the class 
to do the same. If there is time, one or two to read a . 
paragraph, or the whole lesson, (c) This might be followed 
by an exercise in writing on some pointB suggested by the 
lesson,— as lisLs of words of like endings, or of words of iika 
meaning, or the lesson might be written from dictation. 

III. Classes beading Advanced Naiihative. Stand- 
ard HI. 1. The great difficulty in learning to read is found 
by children from the illiterate cAassee, -wtoi \\v*-j »&»»»* 
juiaining words uofamiUat Xa t\it« (stxisswok* "■» *■ 
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difficulty enhanced by the style cif eMir nation. This difB- 
culty will affect the methods and progress leuet where the 
matter of the books is interest: :ii;, whrro (he prictice of 
oral teaching prevails, and where i-\v teacher is aii-ustomed 
to analyze with his class the reading lesson both .a its lan- 
guage and matter. 2. Course of lesson. The learner must 
master the words, obtain intelligent acquaintance with the 
subject, and have practice in significant reading. (a) 
The lesson mastered in its signs. Bearing in mind the; 
importance of training the learner to " self-help," yet Ilia 
difficulties at this stage are such as to make it advisable to 
give him some aid. This may be effectively done by 
writing, as a preliminary step, the new words on the black- 
board, syllabifying them, pointing out anything peculiar in 
them, and giving their current import. The lesson might 
then be read by children indicated by the teacher, he him- 
Belf reading occasionally, and keeping up vigorous attention 
by challenging and mutual correction. A few minutes at 
the close would he profitably spent on oral spelling. If tht 
above form an afternoon exercise, the lesson might then be 
aligned to be lerittfn out or othtrwkf, pn pared asoneof the 
home tasks, (fy Exposition. When the lesson presents no 
further mechnmcal difficulty, provision should bo made to 
open it up to the intelligence of the learner. To this end 
the class should be examined as to their own apprehension 
of its import, every occasion being seized in teaching to 
give children the opportunity of showing their previous 
knowledge, and of expressing their thoughts. The lesson 
must also be thoroughly analysed, and every difficulty, 
whether of word, sentence, or subject, elucidated, (c) Sig- 
nificant reading. When a lesson is thoroughly compre- 
hended, the opportunity exists for a lesson in the art of 
reading as such. Simultaneous reading, the teacher's 
exemplar reading, and individual reading of groups of sen- 
tences and paragraphs, are the means to be employed, the 
teacher and class giving attention to everything essential to 
reading with intelligent expression. The lesson should not 
be considered at an end until an abstract of it has been 
written or a dictation lesson founded on it. 

IV. Reading, in tub Higher Classes. Standards IV. 
to VI, 1. The distinguishing principle in the instruction 
of the older scholars is to throw as much of. the work upon 
■ "" possible ; caro must a\t.o \>e UlVmi \n ^o •oie.to 
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opportunities of reproducing an j applying previous instxuo- 
tion. Regard must also be liail (.0 [lie lYu'-t that assi6tanc(l 
is more valued and more efficient after independent effort, 
The lesson then as a first shiy.:, is to lie prepared at home, 
or to ha read by the children in drafts, in rotation, or as 
indicated by the monitor. 2. Two drafts being united into 
a class, the pnpiL-tetcher in charge of the section to which 
the class belongs should give the meaning of the most diffi- 
ciilt words, and, where it will ,-,:■! tl.r iijfiaiiing, their deriva- 
tion as well. This will be found a valuable prepara- 
tion to the apprentice to deal with one of the most 
important of school subjects. 3. The classes forming 
a section, when engaged on the same lesson, should 
next pass to the gallery or class-room for examination, 
verbal analysis and illustration, and supplementary instruc- 
tion by the principal teacher. This is to be followed by 
simultaneous and individual rendi:)^, the teacher setting the 
example in tone, u:ii'!:.i:-i>, <md expression. 4. The above 
course to be followed by individuals selected by the teacher 
reading groups of iicni^m'i'saiid paragraph:;, under criticism 
of the teacher and children, in order to a correct, intelligent, 
and impressive style. The criticism to be directed, not merely 
to mechanical faults, or faults of manner, but to success in 
rendering the sense. 5. The lesson to ba reproduced either 
as an abstract or by dictation, the former as an exercise in 
composition, the latter to ascertain whether the tye has been 
properly employed during tlie previous processes. This 
course would occupy about two hours daily. 



CHAPTER VII. 
RBAnitiQ! exposition, derivation, and notes. 
A child's first claim is that it be taught to read, then 
that it be taught to read with profit. It must read with 
attention. It must be taught to hold what it reads in mind ; 
and nothing will enable it to do this so well as exacting 
from it au account of what it has read. This may be done 
in two ways,— by getting in the child's own language tho 
results of its reading, ani by having it rendered as nearly 
as possible in the words of the book. The Iwset ftwos, '-»'■*» 
combine the two. For if tho first on\ 5 \s »w^V,\\\<i»^vA™ 
' ' a loose style of reading: o,nA ii tafctattW"*** 
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degenerates into mere verbal memory. The union of th« 
two produces a liabit of attention. But file learner must 
not only read with attention, but with intelligence. This 
must be sought because it is essential to good reading ; it i< 
the only way to invest reading with a permanent interest ; 
and it is the best way to secure rapid progress. 

I. Examination. The examination on each paragraph 
should elicit, what they remember. The answers being given 
in the words of the book will open the way to test tbo 
intelligence of their meaning as fixed by the context, and 
how far the sentiments they convey are understood. Other 
questions would bring out the matter of former lessons 
which this lesson has suggested, or any other collateral 
knowledge; they would he put for the purpose of testing 
and stimulating the habit of thinking while reading. The 
whole purpose of the examination should be to train to 
habits of attention and thought ; to gather what the lesson 
has given and suggested to the children ; and to discover 
those points that are obscure, or not at all understood, for a 
basis of exposition. 

II. Exposition. For this there should hecarefu) prepara- 
tion. Few things so completely test teaching power aa 
does the exposition of reading lessons. The exposition 
should deal with words, allusions, figures, sentiments, and 
with the general purport of the lesson. Words must bp 
dealt with so bb to bring out their import as fixed by the 
context. In lessons designed to ^ive instruction in a special 
topic, as when the object sought is to convey the facta and 
teachings of ln>tory, this speui.J import isaufficiont; but where 
the object is iln> cull i vat ion <it' general intelligence, in connec- 
tion with a knowledge of language, much more is required. 
The general signification of the term, varying applications 
of the same word— e.g., band, — synonymous i-\|.ressions, and 
antithetical terms should be naked for or given. Allusions 
must bo made clear by state in out and r_\| donation, and 

, figures must be unfolded by appropriate illoatrationfl. The 
sentiments must be fully illustrated, and any information 
necessary to elucidate them given. All this is to be pre- 

Ctory to enabling ihe learner to go over, gather out, and 
together all that conititstes the les.son as a whole. In 
ioing this, the import of each sentence must bo obtained by 
tn oaalynis, which will bring out cWyVj f^ct^ distinct 
itioa. Tiien the relatioa oi Viie sentence* \o wjaV wi\«a. 
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and the bearing of each on the development of the subject, 
should be made clear, and additional information given, 01 
illustrations employed, if nceessary, to enable i.ki'in to grasp 
the subject as r whole. As the learner advances in power, 
a higher standard than this may be set. Such a one as 
would be found in adding, to what lias been a criticism on 
language, style, illustrations, and matter, such criticism as 
would make apparent sources of obsourity, doubtfulness of 
meaning, weakness of expression, illogical arrangement, 
false reasoning, or misstatements. Lessons such as these 
coming regularly into school work at not distant intervals, 
could iu.it fail til proniofe the tutollitjL'iic^ of the pupils, as 
well as to teach them " how to instruct themselves ; and 
that, afteT all, is the great end of school work." It ought to 
be remembered thai, tiio exposition of areadingiesson is not to 
enable the learner to read that lesson well, but so to cultivate 
his intelligence as to empower him to read any lesson well. 

III. Derivation of Words. 

1. Few subjects in elementary instruction are so often 
abused as the derivation of words. The teaching is often 
median ical— mere rote ; the result, a display of words with- 
out the knowledge of their meaning. That there ought to 
be some teach in;; of it there can be no doubt, when we con- 
sider (hut no one can be said to have learnt English who is 
unacquainted with the sources of it. But it is not only 
valuable ns showing the sources of the language, but in 
many cases in elucidating the moaning of the words; 
although this is not so frequently the case as some teachers 
imagine, as the conventional use often widely varies from 
the primitive signification. To trace the present use of a 
term hack to its original meaning, gathering thereby the 
history of the word, and the changes in opinion which it 
indicates, is as valuable as a mental discipline as it is inte- 
resting to those who are capable of it. Derivation has some 
claimB on the teacher in the assistance it sometimes supplies 
to the correct Spelling of words. 2. The method of teaching 
derivation which we would pursue differs somewhat from 
the ordinary practice. We would begin in the lower classes 
with simple words, and show that a whole word often enters 
into composition with other words, forming thus compound 
words, as eye, eyebrow, eye-lash, eyedid. The pitA, ^Jimj 
™ould be to show that many common «at5*'^»k%. , <*so^* 
■ ' 'a their form and BigcAEicaWrm, as. sWd*., rtwww^ 
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shadowy. Proceed to show, as occasion presented, that tha 
addition of a prefis or a His nlkTs the meaning of words, as 
likely, unlikely, join, joiner. Confining the lower classes to 
the above, and adopting the same plan in the higher when 
necessary, the nest step would be to direct attention to 
words having a common part, as porter, portable, import, 
export, and transport; ami show tliat though these worda 
diUer in their entire signification from each other, yet they 
contain one idea in common. The next atep would be to 
make clear that this common element existed in another 
language, with that definite idea attached to it which we 
find to run through all ii.« derivatives. These things being 
understood, when wordB occur in the reading lesson, tho 
derivation of which would open up their meaning, it should 
be given, and other words from the same root required. 
The next step would ho to explain a root, and to set tha 
class to find out the derivatives, to be afterwards dictated 
as an exercise in spelling. 

III. Preparation for Exposition. — Notes of Les- 
bonb. Teaching in connexion with a prepared text differs 
from other teaching in hsu-ing tir.-l In duc-i'lale the language, 
and to gather the knowledge of the subject-matter through 
that means. It also differs, by confining the teacher in his 
elucidation of the subject to the portion presented in the 
text, and to the order in which it is found there. The sub- 
ject, the matter, and the order of the lesson being given, 
the notes must differ materially from those employed for 
collective teaching. 

Some important modifications will occur in drawing up 
notes on a text, as respects chiefly the matter of them, 
according to the specific pi;r|";;v nf the l'...-.-ui]. A text may 
be prepared for analysis and explanation as an ordinary 
reading lesson j or it may be prepared as a basis for a lea- 
son in language ; or it may be as groundwork of instruction 
in a giving subject, as in the case of history. 

1. Exjiostlim of ,111 ortHnary reading lesson. 

The exposition of a reading lesson is intended to promote 
progress in the art of reading. Two objects are to be kept 
in view. One is to extend the pupil's knowledge of Ian. 
giiage by enlarging his stock of words, and making them 
luminous to hisi mind ; the other is to enable him to grasp 
the ideas in his books, so as to natal ttyaw* \*Vsli iatelli- 
e and feeiing. 
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(a) The chief thing in the reading lesson, and therefore 
in the notes, is to " vii'/y th$ tnrt." This is to be done by 
explaining all the term and allusions as they successively 
turn up, and showing their sosawtiOD wi:h the general sub- 
ject of the lesson; by clearing up nil difficulties of style, 
and by analyzing sentences oE peeoJiti construction. To 
this purpose the Bret divhicu of the notes should be appro- 
priated. Each term or allusion should he taken up in the 
order in which it occur*, with fit- illustration or explanation 
it is intended to give, with brief references to ottier in- 
stances and analogies. Where words occur out of their 
ordinary use, or some derivation turns up which throws light 
on a class of words, or some important allusion is made, 
every available source should be laid wider contribution for 



pose of giving the children an opportunity of reproducing 
their previous knowledge. 

(6) The nest point is to see what there is in the subject 
of the lesson, or in the Ideu presented, that would be likely 
to prove a hindrance, not being understood, to reading with 
it. I'M licence. Tliis may form [he next, division of the notes. 
Here care must be taken not to admit irrelevant matter, nor 
to be led away by association, nov by any favourite or fami- 
liar topic. It will rarely be necessary to introduce new 
matter : the test clearly brought out, and illustrated with its 
natural association!;, will quite occupy the allotted time. 
Nothing should be allowed admission into the lesson which 
has not a tendency to improve the art of reading. 

2. Lesson in hiii/nrv/c. This is a lesson in which a good 
English author is to be treated as a classic one in a supe- 
rior school. " Tho best tiling," says Markby, " a master 
can do for his boys is to chooBe Bome book really worth 
their reading, make himself master of it beforehand, and 
while he goes through it in his class-room, explain and illus- 
trate it from all available sources. . . . By so doing ha 
will teach his boys how lo iiisiriict themselves, — and that, 
after all, is the great end of school work." 

(a) The precise import of each sentence should first ba 
obtained. 1) By analyzing it so as to bring out clearly every 
distinct idea. 2) By examining the force of every word, io. 
the sentence, its relations to Van eAXiere, Kdi \\s \iiw«\?, ™>. 
the general subject. 8) By esrkmme. tiaa ^<«^ « w ** 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I. Value of Oral Sfellino. Spelling is the right for- 
mation of words with their proper letters. Spelling is either 
oral or written. Oral spelling does not give the ability 
to write words correctly, but it must not from this fact 
be deemed a useless exercise. Long used as a basis of 
learning to rend, and still duns to by many, notwith- 
standing the discovery of a better method, there must be 
something in it. It has already been shown that its 
special claim of giving the learner the powers of tlie letters, 
so that he may pronounce new words for himself, cannot 
lie allowed. What it did do was to make words fami- 
r to the ear that otherwise would have been altogether 
, and sufficiently distinguishable by the eye to 
!e the learner to recognise them again when met with 
is reading lessons. Other reasons may be assigned for 
inarrity with which the old practice of setting spoiling 
is been clung to. It found favour with parents bb 
> some school work at home. And it found favour 
achers, as giving the only means with the younger 
, t with ths children of the very poor, of forming 
■ attention, application, perseverance and re- 
ic features of a system of 

IIU.1I SpELLiNQ SHOULD 1 

.iii< better than ears,' no 1 
.- than in learning to spell, 
■■.■v., Booh an will give tin 
per position, is m 

ncctly. Such far 
seeing or writing 
niately ifl to make i 

, ■V"N-kinj\vn !;.■ i I 
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spelling is the result of familiarity with written words. 
The first is, that so extensive- a vocabulary as the English 
cannot be mastered in elementary schools, and hence we 
cannot make perfect spellers therein. The second is, that 
fcords already familiar in meaning, or to the ear, or found 
in the school books, may by p;ri|ier indhuds be made familiar 
to the eye, so as to bo accurately produced when required. 
The third is, that much of our success must bo obtained by 
other than direct mean? nf teaching to spell. Thus, much 
practice it) reading ; directing attention to words peculiar in 
structure, or types of a class, while so engaged ; the verbal 
examination founded on the reading lesson, and the writing 
an abstract at its close, are all helps in firing the forma on 
the eye. Supplying the school library with interesting books 
will render material aid. 

III. Difficulties of Spelling. If anything was want- 
ing to show the necessity of making words familiar to the 
eye in order to their being correctly written, it is to be 
found in the fact that many words are not spelt according 
to their sounds. English spelling is very anomalous. There 
are 42 elementary sounds in the language, anil but 26 
characters, some of which are redundant. Hence it occurs 
that-some letters represent several sounds, and that eoma 
sounds are represented by combinations of letters. But 
a greater anomaly exists. Some sounds are represented by 
single letters, by combinations of letters, and by various 
combinations. Of 10 letters we can distinguish 38 sounds : 
get, gem ; tin, nation ; by, yet ; won, two ; cat, city ; sue, 
nose ; at, fame, fare, calf, all, want, many, dollar, cabbage ; 
me, met, ere, clerk, her ; fine, fin, bird, union, million, 
machine ; note, not, son, do, woman, women. Of 17 sound* 
we have no fewer than 98 modes of representing them ; — 
fate, bay, faith, prey, great, veil, weigh ; there, their, pear, 
pare, fare; all, haul, bawl, lord, caught, bought; father, 
aunt, guard ; heart, plaid, clerk, have, quash ; me, peor,pier, 
mean, mien ; bed, breath, saith, guess ; nine, eye, h3 T o, buy, 
by, guile, aisle, height, sight, lie : fume, due, dew, i'eiul, yon, 
view, adieu, nuisance ; fur, heard, lir, her, scourge, thorough , 
go, foe, soul, own, sew, hoarse, beau, though ; pull, book, 
could j truce, true, fruit, do, croup, food, brew ; out, clown, 
bough ; give, build, lynx, sieve ; not, cough, wauder ; nation, 
ocaia, ;msa inn, conscious, vicioviB,us.v\6eous,ftus.iouB,halc3'on, 
twin?, machine, schedule. 



i us, uaicyon. 
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Of these combinations it may be observed that some of 
them, like the letters above, represent a variety of sonnda, 
instances of which are seen in faith, aisle, aaith, fair, 
plaid, great, pear, head, heart, wreath, and heard ; to which 
may he added, that there are many words exactly alike 
in Bound, hut of different signifi cation, as Ayr, ere, air, 

IV. Means by which to teach Spelling. I. Tlte 
reading lesson. Much reading is a certain way to secure 
correct spelling. Persons who do not spell correctly are at 
once deemed to have no literary pursuits, as that ia a euro 
sign of deficient cultivation. The teatber should provide as 
much reading in school as possible. No class except the 
lowest should be confined to one hook. A variety of lesson- 
books will be found helpful to both reading and spelling, as 
will also n good library. But at the time of reading, several 
things may be done to impress the forms of words on the 
eye. One is to take all the new words before reading, and 
by the aid of the black-board to analyze and explain them. 
Another ia to direct attention during reading to anything 
peculiar in structure, or to anything likely to cause the eye 
to dwell a little with interest on a word. Another is to have 
the entire lesson spelt after the reading. This practice, 
when uniformly pursued, furnishes a motive for attention 
during the lesson. In'the upper classes it may be sufficient 
to have the entire Iokkoii ■,; ri: i. rally, and a part dictated ; 
but in the lower ones it is advisable to have the whole lesson 
written on the black-board from the children's dictation, 
each child spelling a word ; then copied on their slates, and 
afterwards dictated. When during this exercise words 
occur to which others arc like, either in their endings or 
derivation, or which are the same in sound hut different in 
spelling, let them besought from the class and written on 
the board by the teacher, or, which is better, by one of the 

2. Spelling -look. Objection against the use of spelling, 
books have been grounded on their structure. In the majority 
of them worda were arranged iu columns, with no other bond 
of association th.iti the uiiiiiIht of hylhliles— this being the 
slightest of all fwnds — " abandon " offering no clue to "abate- 
ment." Thus many useless words were learnt, words never 
employed in ordinary composition. ^No\teimTOm 
ore attentioa tlwm \««&» ei;\4irt& *s 
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tro 
bei 
its 



And many of the words being above Me comprehension, the 
learner's memory wn uselessly burdened. 

A spelling-book const nii'tfil on a good principle, and used 
in 1 a proper way, will be found an advantage to spelling. 
Several such books exist. The following are their features : 
— First we have all the monosyllables by easy gradation, 
and in a systematic way. These should be thoroughly 
mastered, because among them will be fonnd the chief 
irregolarities, and they are the most frequently recurring in 
composition. Then follow words of two or more syllables, 
arranged as far as possible in illustration of such principles 
or rules as may apply to them. Then come words grouped 
according to their relation to some special subject — a prin- 
ciple of association that lias been found very effectual for 
its purpose, and one that admits of the reappearance of 
many words that bad occurred in the former parts. TheBe 
are followed by words exceptionally irregular, but claiming 
attention from being in common use. 

To use the spelling-book to the best advantage a portion of 
time might be allotted daily to the reading a number of worda, 
accompanied by such explanations as might be found neces- 
Fary, and their use exemplified in sentences. The words 
should then be copied on slates or in books, and where the 
children are too poor to purchase the spelling-book, these 
should be taken home and the words learnt Next day 
they should be written from memory, or, if pupils are too 
- mng for this, from dictation. 

3. Transcription, (ci) The sooner the learner is in- 
troduced to copying words the better. Spelling correctly 
being of use only in writing, the scholar will earlier learn 
its value if set to write soon. The act of copying is 
favourable to accuracy and to permanence of impression, 
for reproduction by the hand secures a more minute inspec. 
tion, and demands a greater effort of retention, (fc) Trail, 
scription is better suited as an instrument to teach spelling 
than dictation. It presents right forms to the eye, 
while a moderate degree of attention on the part of the 
learner, and due strictness on the part of the teacher, will 
insure their being copied correctly, (c) Still, for transcrip- 
tion to do its work effectively, one or two things must receive 
attention. The words and matter copied must he under- 
stood. .Merely writing worii maW utVOwst ftuns meaning 
nor sound familiar nor can insure, w"AWi\. ^Va, ftas*. -fin's] 
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will be correctly produced at other times. Mistakes often 
occur in dictation, because the words are not understood. 
Hence copying from books should come in the lower classes 
after the lesson bay been rend and explained. In the mora 
advanced classes it will be sufficient if it precedes tha 
reading, or is a preparation for dictation. The learner must 
be taught to look carefully at each word before writing it, 
and to compare it with the book after doing so. No mis- 
take should pass unrebuked. If errors appear, they proceed 
eitber from a too hasty glance or from negligence. Let 
the scholar understand that no lesson can be passed until 
written correctly, and for each fault let the penalty of 
writing the word a dozen times be exacted. 

4. Special claw-work. It is advisable to appoint to each 
class a series of lessons, which should be so arranged as to 
warrant the hope that all will have learnt to spell what their 
books contain, by the time they reach the first class. It is also 
desirable that the special defects of each class should be 
kept, a list being made daily of all the errors in spelling. 
To these attention should be given oiice or twice weekly. 
This plan is very effectual ; for where spelling is conducted 
in a systematic way, it i^ found that the same classes of faults 
are continually cropping un at the same stage. 

V. Tests asd Aids. The value of the plana adopted in 
teaching spelling will he affected by tin 1 tests employed to 
nficerti'iin the results. Aa a general rule the teats should be 
by writing, as then the mistake is palpable, and the correc- 
tion obvious. The exercise becomes, too, an aid in impres- 
sing the correct forms on the eye. 

1. Oral spelling. At the close of reading lessons, or prior 
to dictation, it is a good practice to spell orally either what 
lias been read or what is to be dictated. If it is a uniform 
practice after reading, it acts slightly as a motive to at-ten- 



not the longer ones only ; in fact it is often found that 
long words are spelt correctly when short ones are not 
Advantage, too, may be taken of spelling by syllables. 
Doing so is a help to the memory in long words, is an aid 
to distinctness of pronunciation, and is useful when in 
writing syllables have to be divided. 

2. Dictation, (a) Its offict. DwAaWavv \» b.v. Ss&sftA- 
thod of teaching spelling, depeoiUij ^ 0I '** wkr*** av ' 
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what precedes and accompanies it. Its office is to test the 
amount of attention with winch spelling lessons have been 
prepared. It is an admirable instrument for examining 

!>tipils in spelling, for testing their knowledge of the art, but 
t is not so valuable fur teaching it. A child set down to 
write from dictation what lie has not previously prepared- 
having nothing but the voice of the person dictating to guida 
him — of course makes mistakes, and thus learns to write 
incorrectly. The object should be to prevent, and not correet 
mistakes ; and dictation best secures this object when it ia 
kept to its proper office of a test o£ due preparation. 

(b) Tlie dictation. The children must know what they 
have to write. Indistinctness in some cases is a source of 
error and of Iosb of time. But distinct utterance and correet 
pronunciation will not insure accuracy. Distinctness will 
not tell a lad whether be is to use a, ai, ei, ea, ay, or eigb. iii 
made, maid, great, vein, nay, neigh ; and correct pronuncia- 
tion woyld not lead any one to spell cabbage correctly. If a 
child had to write " the air iB soft," the souud of air would 
not tell him. whether a tune was praised or the atmosphere, 
or whether an uncomplimentary remark was not levelled 
against the head of a prospectively rich one. Tbe teacher 
must of course speak slowly and distinctly ; but In insure that 
each word is rightly caught, he should have each word pro- 
nounced, and in the lower classes spelt, before written. The 
exercise should be conducted so as to cultivate attention and 
strengthen the memory. Willi tin; younger children it may 
be necessary to dictate words singly, but they should lie 
early accustomed 10 pin uses, and the amount dictated should 
grow with the power to retain them. 

(c) The quantity. The whole lessen should not be dic- 
tated before correcting mistakes. As dictation offers the 
opportunity of teaching other subjects there is a danger of 
its proper province being overlooked, and thus the quantity 
dictated rather than the amount corrected may come to tie 
the primary consideration. Besides, it is difficult to fix such 
an amount as will leave time for examination and cor- 
rection, and without these the exercise is positively inju. 
rions. A good plan is to dictate one or two sentences and 
then correct ; then proceed to one or two more. 

(d) Discovery of mistakes. The detection of every mistake 
with least lost) of time is oi the tint importance. Careful 

\miaation of each slate by ftie teafctwi \s mow. \\\m\^ yi 
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is open to the fatal objection that it occu- 
pies much time and leaves the class idle. In some schoulB 
monitors are appointed to examine the elates and to correct 
tlia mistakes. This, apart from the difliculty of getting 
properly qualified monitors, is objectionable, ag yielding the 
monitors no adequate rolurn for their km;,' and irksome task, 
to which must he added the possibility of unfaithfulness. 
The plan of (illnwiii.tr the children to inspect eaoh other's 
elates is open to furious objections, not the least of which is 
the distrust it seems to imply. Som.. times the children com- 
pare their slates with the lesson ia the hook, or written on 
the black-hoard, a plan which has the advantages of throw- 
ing the labour on the child, and of having the corrections 
made at the same time, all that in needed Icing a vigilant 
oversight, to see that it is faithfully done. Hut the method 
which to our mind is the best, is to dictate but one or two 
sentences, and then to bave each sentence spelt through, 
either by the teacher or by the scholars in turn, every mis- 
take being underlined 

(e) Correction. The correction of mistakes should appeal 
to the eye, not to the ear. Pains should he taken to ascer- 
tain the cause of any common defect. For this purpose the 
word should be written on (he black-board, and alongside of 
it the correct form ; the two should be compared, and the 
cause of the mistake discovered. Often this will he a lesson 
on the structure of a class of words, and probably prevent 
similar mistakes afterwards. After this has been done, the 
whole class should write the word in its correct form, and 
then the words should he dictated afresh, and if any now 
have mistakes, they should be required to write the words 
three or six times, according to the degree of carelessness 
shown. Sometimes it may be well to direct the children 
themselves to write correct iy the tfOldfl they haTO underlined, 
this making them attentive while the words are being spelt. 
But, as a general thing, this is open to the objection that 
it appeals to the ear more than to the eye, and that it does 
not occupy the children who have spelt all correctly. 

3. Writing from, memory. This may be made a valuable 
aid to spelling. As soon as children are able to write easy 
words, they might bo accustomed to commit pieces of simple 
poetry to memory, to be reproduced as spelling exercises. 
These they should compare with the \i«)V, cvA isnw*. Stofti 
ne practice ia ■wortVi b&s^&"~ ~ 
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wlieu catechism, grammar, or geography has to be got np. 
It furnishes a complete test to the thoroughness with which 
a lesson has been prepared, anil also promotes a habit 
of accuracy, besides being an exercise in orthography. Of 
course the value of this, as a spelling exercise, conaistt in the 
carefulness with which mistakes are detected, and in the 
means taken to insure their correction. Unless a vigilant 
oversight is established, not only is a careless habit induced, 
but faults are perpetuated. A plan which has been success- 
ful is to give the monitor or apprentice in charge of the 
class a little book in which to enter mistakes. Passing 
behind the children, he underlines each misspelt word, and 
then enters it in his book. At the close of the exercise 
these words are written on the black-board, copied, and 
subsequently dictated. 

4. Componifhrn. This is one of the most effective tests 
that can be applied to orthography, as well as a valuable 
means of impressing the pupil with its importance. Its 
value consists in bringing to light many words that never 
turn up in other school cxtrciscs, and in showing the pecu- 
liar defects of each child. Such knowledge is valuable, as it 
presents an opportunity of adapting instruction t a the special 
wants of the class. Composition may be connected with 
object lessons, the learner being required to write the points 
that have been brought under his observation. Or an object, 
or class of objects, may be given to have written all the words 
descriptive of thorn ; thus, — Leaves are "thick, thin, polished, 
rough, indented, even, triform, scolloped, hairy, downy, 
dull." The sky is " serene, stormy, clear, overcast, misty, 
hazy, foggy, gloomy, lowering, bright, resplendent, brilliant. 
deep, dull, brazen, ruffled, red, azure, vaulted, boundless." 
Other means will be found in abstracts of lessonB, writing 
freely in their own way stories read to them, and in para- 
phrasing. 

CHAPTER IX. 



Writing is a species of reproduction. It consisls in 
reproducing in ever-varying combinations, a few simplo 
elements. It involves a mechanical, imitative, and mental 
element. It requires a thorough mextarj oi 'fine V 
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n cultivated eye, and a knowledge of those forms, combina- 
tions, and proportions, wliii/li constitute legibility and 
beauty. Id ordinary writing, the mind determines, and the 
eye and hand execute, and this ia to some extent the case 
during learning to write. 

Writing should be begun at an early period in a child's 
school course. The period can scarcely be too soon ; for 
the faculty of imitation is strong in young children, their 
muscles are pliable, and the power of managing the hand 
more easily acquired. Writing, too, is an important instru- 
ment in all sehiol work. It renders effective aid in the 
earlier stages of reading. It is on inch's pen sable instrument 
in spelling. It furnishes the means by which to strengthen 
the memory, and to produce orderliness of mind. 

I. Early Exercises. Standards Land II. First lessons 
s-houhl consist in drawing straight and curve lines on black- 
boards. A child liandli's f;halk with inure oomhWco than it 
does a pencil. But soon the slate must be introduced, and 
lesson.') iu writing commenced. By the Revised Code a 
child is required to form the l> -iter.-, capital and small, from 
dictation, to pass in standard I. These will consequently, in 
most schools, form the first course. But it would be better, 
after a few of the simpler letters are mastered, to let the 
child write words. A word has a meaning for a child ; a 
letter or a stroke has none. Hence its interest is greater 
when writing words. When a word id mastered, another 
should be added, and soon until a sentence is formed, which 
also should be gradually enlarged, so as to make the same 
words a part of all its* iir6t lessons. The child's progress is 
much more rapid on this plan than by conducting the lessons 
as one would a course of penmanship, though it has been 
found successful even in hrst lessons in penmanship, aod 
where the copy consisted of the gradual enlargement o£ the 
sentence, — God is good to all men, &c. The constant re- 
currence of the same word, by giving the opportunity to 
correct previous defects, partly accounts for the success of 
the plan. 

II. Penmanship. I. Importance a» a ichonl ntbject. To 
secure good penmanship, and to teach it with interest, a 
right estimate of its importance must be formed as a branch 
of school instruction. This may be obtained by cooa\4rav^ 
it from a twofold point of view. (a\ W» W&»M*» 5» *» 
- --trial proep&ity of the school, ^vqota?, \-V* i»«woa **■ 
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judging of a teacher and school, the copy-book holds a 
prominent, and with Rome parents the only place. It 
registers the amount of work for weeks together ; it exhibits 
the degree of attention given to this part of his work by the 
tencher ; it is an index to the nature of his discipline ; and 
it furnishes a test whereby to ascertain his habits of neat- 
ness and accuracy. Parents and others thus get to look on 
the copy-book as a mirror which faithfully reflects the 
character of both teacher and school. Hence the reputation 
of a school often grown out of the copy-books ; and where 
'• the reputation is high, there is generally no difficulty in filling 
its benches, (o) Itx influence un the education in the 
school. It bears directly on the education of a child, by 
cultivating its eye, hauil. and j..!jni ul ; by furnishing the 
means of forming habits of neatness, carefulness, and accu- 
racy, and by suggesting ideas oE beauty and taste. 

2. One thing at a Urns. Too many things must not be 
attempted at once. It appears tu have been the practice of 
our predecessors, in their anxiety to strengthen the memory, 
to give much theory before practice. The memory was 
thus burdened, and impediments thrown in the way of pro- 
gress. Thus, in grammar, a book of rules was learnt relating 
to classes and iiiiketiuns of words, and to syntax, before the 
pupil was introduced to the sentence in its integrity, and 



taught to resolve it into its essential parts, and t 
. Ithi ' 
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their elements. So with penmanship. It has been ctiBtomary 
here to give a score of directions on position, holding the 
pen, forms of letters, &c, every one of which is good, and 
must be attended to, but which the unhappy wight, finding 
i:.!i- ■'■■(■:■ ■:■.■■: il . r .'.. ..-.■■ ;.■■■/'.■■:■.;!■ . ;.■ -. V .-. 
foundation of bad habits in penmanship is laid when too 
many things are given to be attended to at once. One thing 
must be executed accurately before another is attempted. 
In the elementary portions of any subject, and especially of 
penmanship, the old proverb holds good, — " More haste, 
worse speed." The course we recommend may seem slow, 
but it is sure, and in the end will be found the quickest. If 
every step is learnt perfectly, there will be nothing to un- 
learn at a subsequent period, no bad habits to overcome. 
For instance, it is no easy matter for a child to discipline ils 
muscles unti. they execute any movement with which they 
are entrusted When this tliuicutt^ \a not mat at the outset, 
bad habite are formed, which emtoanaaa ft« lifc&Sa^a'gssfc. 
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Now tho practice of attending to one thing at a time, and 
keeping at it till it is done well, is the Burest safeguard 
against auch obstacles to progress. 

3. Principles and Methods, (a) Management of hand 
and pea. Early success in writing, and to a great extent 
success at all, depends on the early mastery of the hand and 
pen. A knowledge of! .■liiN'-nliiry forms and their combina- 
tions may bo obtained, and the eye trained to appreciate 
beauty of form ; but until the hand is disciplined and under 
tho control of the will, success must not be expected. At- 
tention to form and proportion must yield at first to what 
relates to position and to the command of the hand and pen. 
It has becu already shown that the mastery of mechanical 
movements depends on attention being directed to the mode 
of operation in the first place, rather than to the intended 
effect. Exercises on slate may precede the nse of the pen. 
By means of these the hand may be disciplined with greater 
ease than with tho pen, because the child has more confi- 
dence ; but they will not give the mastery of the pen, which 
from its flexibility, and being the channel of a fluid, re- 

S aires more dexterity in its management than a pencil, 
n introducing the pen, therefore, care must be taken to 
exercise in its use until it can be handled with tolerable 
ease. The following points will need special attention :— 
The children must sit erect, with their bodies slightly 
inclined to the left, and the left arm on the desk by the 
aide. The copy-book should be parallel with the edge of 
the desk — not too neaT, or the fingers will be cramped ; not 
too far, or the children must lean. The pen ought to be 
placed at the side of the big finger, and from half an inch 
to an inch from the nib, according to the age of the child- 
ren ; its shaft ought to be level with the knuckle of the 
forefinger, and the pen so held as to allow the top of tho 
nib to be seen, by which means jagged strokes are avoided. 
(6) Imitation. ^Writing, in its stage of acquisition, is an 
imitation of form, being in fad- a speck's of drawing ; hence, 
next to the discipline of tho hand, and as an aid thereto, it 
requires the cultivation of the eye. That the pupil may 
imitate correctly, he must be taught to observe accurately. 
He must be instructed in form, that he may see accurately, 
appreciate beauty of form, and rivi'lily detect the bhqib&h, 
he makes. Hence drawing shouVl nowimTjKWj ■uriffo.'i,™ 
this cultivates toe eye better thar ™t\Una 4w» -. *a» ^^ «** 
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becanso " there is a greater variaty of formn. they are mora 
marked, more distinct from on'- another, and innre sharply 
defined ; and when the eye has been trained to observe and 
distinguish in drawing, it applies its haliito with greater 
advantage in writing." Uriiigh ; m;ilt:vatud eye to his task, 
• the pupil's progress ia more rapid, because more intelligent ; 
hehasabetli.Tconeeption of what, hn lias to produce, aud can 
perceive mere clearly where his efforts fail. Good models, 
carefully graduated, must he supplied, and the lesson must 

Eroceed under judicious superintendence. His imitation of 
is modal must be faithful, aa this is the only means of his 
Forming the habit of producing good letters ; but unlesB lie 
is carefully watched, and Lis writing constantly inspected, 
he will copy his mvn writing, ur reproduce from memory. 

(c) Instruction. To have all the advantages imitation 
can yield, it is not enough to have a series of graduated 
lessons, and to plaeo before the pupil a model to imitate ; 
he must receive such instruction us will make his imitation 
intelligent, and will enable liim to determine how far his 
imitation is accurate. Two ways of doing this present 
themselves, — either before a class commences its exercises 
on a new letter, to have the proportions and points of c.om- 
bimttton made clear ; or, after the tirst line has been written, 
to take out the distorted forms, write them on the black- 
board alongside of a perfect letter, show where each departs 
from the model, and point out the cause and remedy. For 
the latter plan it may he urged that the children are more 
interested and more likely to profit from the instruction 
after the attempt than when difficulties are anticipated. 
Practically it matters little which plan is followed. Both 
may be used with advantage. Before a child is bet to form 
any new letter, that which he has to do might be made 
clear; that is, the proportions and points of combination 
explained and illustrated ; how it is to be done shown ; the 
defects likely to arise pointed out; and the way to nvoid 
them indicated ; then, during practice. the imperfect forms 
found in its exercise may be written on the black-board and 
compared with a well-formed letter, and the cause and 
remedy given. Throughout, the teacher must keep in mind 
that he must give such instruction as will cultivate the eya 
to discern and the band to execute any form that is placed 
before the pupil, and that witt gWeWtn ^q-nw to tatanauia 
for himuelf what constitutes bcautiiuX auo cotosx Iwaa, 
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sod how to produce them. The child's eye needs to be 
cultivated before it can discern or appreciate the minute 
differences of form so essential to ttw prod uc lion of a suc- 
cessful copy. The hand, of course, cannot execute what 
the eye does not perceive. It must also be remembered 
that, in ordinary practice, there is no model for imitation, 
and the hand then either executes mechanically the forms 
to which it lias been accustom til, or rise executes what the 
mind determines. Something more is wanted than simple 
imitation. Instruction must be given which will not only 
impress the forms on the eye, but which will enable tha 
mind to determine at all times what is necessary to tha 
production of perfect letters, and to point out the defects 
that occur, and how in any given case they might be 
remedied. 

(d) Meekanlntl aid*. Attention must be given to tho 
"'ion of the child in regard to the desk, light, and ink. 
child must sit comfortably, the light fall from the left 
the ink placed so that he may not need to change his pos- 
ture. The materials used should be good, such as will facili- 
tate his progress. His practice at a lesson must he suffi- 
cient, but not prolonged to fatigue. Two short lessons 
daily would be at ten ■]<■;. I with more 1'cneiit. than tho same 
time spent on one practice. Aid to the pupil, like that fur- 
nished by Locke, MiilhiiiisiT. or Rapier, must he given with 
caution. These means, injudiciously used, defeat their 
purpose, retard the p'ipil, and' lead to a cramped style ; they 
are a hindrance to freedom, originality, boldness, and pro- 
gress. They are useful only while the pupil is acquiring 
the mastery of his hand and pen ; he cau then give his 
attention chiefly to tint. Oblique lines, as in Mulhaiiser'a 
system, may be used with letters containing simple elements, 
as u; tracing, as in Locke's system, in the more difficult 
letters ; means to determine the proportions, as io Rapier's 
method, and the upper ami lower paraUsl lines, so long as 
the eye needs them ; but when the mastery of tho hand and 
pen is acquired, such aids should be dispensed with, because 



The object the teacher has to keep in view is, command of 
pen and freedom of hand. 1) It is for this that tlie i<vot*«. 
is usually first in test-hand. Uul 'vt t&O&ft <A «pa»«» 
" >r half-text is not sufiic'ientvy i\yiMiU,»»&-w , ™-*- w; 
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field better practice at first ; the larger the space over 
which tlie hand has to move, the more difficult must the 
movement be to the learner. When, however, Bonie power 
is obtained over the hand, text-hand must be employed to 
increase it, and at length there should be a judicious ad- 
mixture of the two to perfect it. 2) Keeping the same 
thing in view, the lessons should be carefully graduated. 
At first short words, like " name," giving no great difficulty 
of form ; then words with stems, like" lu[iiu ; " then words 
containing the more difficult and complex letters, followed 
by long words embracing each variety. 3) Capitals 
should be presented on the same principle of beginning 
with the simpler elements, and exercising until each is 
mastered. 4} As the pupil's progi'i-s^ must be affected by 
the adaptation of bis lessons to bis wants, copies set by 
hand arc preferable to engraved specimens. For, not to 
urge that the pupil has more encouragement to imitate 
carefully what is written, copies so set furnish the means to 

iljj.jv 

large stock written out and pasted on millboard. 

(6) Small-hand. Small-hand should not be deferred 
until the preceding course is finished ; it should alternate 
with that from an early period, for the sooner it is at com- 
mand, the mare proti twill there be to the work of the school. 
In conducting these lessons the teacherB must carefully 
bold in view the qualities of good writing — legibility 
beauty, and rapidity. Legibility is affected by slope, sim- 
plicity, proportion, and uniformity ; beauty depends on tha 
base assumed, whether angular, circular, or elliptical ; aud 
rapidity depends chiefly on the same qualities as legibility 
and beauty. Angular wiiting is at once the least legible 
and tbe least beautiful, and has nothing to recommend it save 
the rapidity with which it may be scratched. Circular 
writing is the most legible, though not so beautiful nor so 
rapid as the elliptical. 

That wbicb laker tbe ellipse for its base is the most beau- 
tiful, and when nearly upright is quite legible; the more 
sloped it is, tbe less legible it is. A little slope makes it 
easier for (he hau.l to produce, and thus rapidity is pro- 
moted. The style, thco, that has the ellipse for its base 
with a slope not much removed from the upright, combines 
tbe three requisite qualities, aiul a\\ i-Wx. i\« \jmsiW! " * 
insist on beside is freedom Exom ttuuiidisa w* ™ 
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tioo, and that the eteme and loops of one line do not touch 
those of the others. 

(c) Current-hand. When children are good writers of 
schoolboy hand, they should be introduced to current- hand. 
The first exercise is to write words and then sentences with- 
out lifting the pen ; for this purpose the old copy-books 
would be found 8SrriCMbt& Writing abstracts of lessons 
will be found another valuable aid ; uh will writing in books 
not ruled, which tends to secure straight lines, and to impart 
confidence. 

(d) Caligraphj. Cnligraphy is the final stage in the course, 
not reached by many in elementary schools. It has many 
attractions for bora, and might be held out as a reward to 
progress. It tends to improve the taste, and is an undoubted 
culture of the eye and hand. 

4. Point* of attention at writing time, (a) Neatness and 
legibility. Neatness and legibility must bo exacted from all. 
Beauty of penmanship must not be expected from all. Some 
do not possess the physical £oali&l DSMBMfjr, — -a good eye 
and firmness of nerve. Others are deficient in conception, 
and are weak in taste and beauty ; but all are capable of 
neatness,— all may write legibly, — all may avoid scribble, — 
all can keep their books clean. Fine writing is in the power 
of the few, — readable writing is in ihepowW of all. A neat 
book and a legible hand, the effort to do well, painstaking, 
ought always to receive their meed of praise. When visitor! 
come, not only bliould beaniiful jii'iiiuausliip be shown, but 
especial attention ought to bo drawn to the neat, the legible, 
and the clean. 

(6) Thorough inspection. To secure attention to principle* 
during practice, there must be thorough inspection and criti- 
cism of defects. Inspection is essential. A writing class 
should never be without a teacher capable of detecting at a 

S lance any and every defect in a line, and the slightest 
oviation. in position, and in the management of the hand 
and pen. To insure thorough inspection, and to remove the 
temptation to hurry on, no more than one line ought to be 
written before being shown. To call attention to defects, 
a slight pencil-mark should be put under the letter, taking 
care not to deface the appearance of the book. This is beet 
done out of school -hours, and should be joined to the prac- 
tice of setting the same copy till thsfanJta &au.Yv eas - 

(e) Careful Criticism. The 4«iwA&\n \» -mmlVsA: 
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to neatness, legibility, form, piwmiinn.M mmetry, and spell- 
ing ; according to Mr. Abbott, the following are the defects 
most likely to occur: — "Strokes rough, curve wrong, bad 
termination, too slanting and the reverse, too broad and the 
reverse, not parallel, form of the letter bad, large stroke 
made too fine and the -reverse, too tall or too short, stems 
not straight." The defects that occur are either individual 
or general ; in the former case it is sufficient to mark the 
defective letter, and to leave the pupil to discover the defect 
and to remedy it ; hut in the case of defects prevailing 
through a class, the cause must be sought, which will 
generally be inefficient instruction in the theory. The oppor- 
tunity must he seized to make principles clear. Writing 
the letter in which the delects occur on the black-board, 
and taking the difi'erent errors and putting them also on the 
black-hoard, but in a somewhat tixiigperated form, proceed 
to compare each letter with tliO' perfect letter, get out the 
exact defect, and show how it must be remedied. 

(d) Discipline during writing. The objects which disci- 
pline must secure in this lesson arc neatness, accuracy, order, 
and application. These objects are not to be obtained by 
the use of ordinary class devices, like those employed in 
teaching reading or arithmetic. The management of a 
writing class requires, in a smaller sphere, trie same prin- 
ciples and plans as those by which a scbool is governed. 
We are limited in expedients to influence individuals, and 
must employ means which tell most effectually on the mass. 
In fact, how to influence and guide the whole is the problem 
to be solved. Success greatly depends on the amount of 
interest felt in this question, and on the amount of inven- 
tion displayed in working it out. Amongst otherplans there 
must be one which will secure quiet and orderly taking of 
positions at tlie desks, without confusion and without inter- 
ruption of other classes. There should be arrangements to 
prevent loss of time at the commencement, euch as placing 
the copy-books belonging to each desk at the end, ready to 
be passed, and having tlie pens distributed along the desk 
by a monitor. There should be a system of signs to Becure 
simultaneous movements at the commencement ani at the 
close of the lesson. Means should be taken to excite inte- 
rest and promote progress, such as all writing from the same 
copy, all writing a line at the aawo time, ta.kiug the best 
' i and comparing othera wito, it, o\ii ^vv'\n^\.u twiv-^vj* 
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•. mark indicating the teacher's opinion of it. Besides these 
things the children should be limited in the amount to be 
written, the temptation to hurry on must be removed, and 
the impression must be made that care and painstaking-, 
«nd not quantity, give skill. Silence ought to be imposed, 
as well for the sake of the classes in the vicinity, whose 
lessons may demand it, as for the sake of forming the habit 
□f silent application. 



CHAPTER X. 



I. General Principle in A nmraF.TiCAL Instruction. 
Like all subjects that partake of an abstract character, the 
instruction must commence with the concrete ; otherwise a 
subject which is litted to discipline the mind, and to secure 
for it intelligence and thought, becomes simply an exercise 
of verbal memory and rote. In every stage of the pupil's 
progress recourse must he had to things, or diagrams, where 
they can bo need, to aid in the formation o£ the conception! 
with which the subject deals, and to make him intelligent 
in the operations he performs. The general principle of the 
instruction is to advance from examples, aided by things 
and diagrams when possible, to rules. On this plan the 
pupil, while having the process exemplified and expounded, 
gets an insight into tlieprmuiplfK <m whii;h the operation is 
founded, and deducesa rule for himself. Or, if not able to 
do so, he is better able to appreciate the one given than if 
he bad worked by rule alone. It will also be found that 
one who is accustomed to realise thus the processes and 

Erinciples of his work will make more rapid progress than 
o who works by rule and rota. 

II. Preliminary InbtbiictIOK. Early instruction in 
arithmetic is intended to convey the idea of number and of 
numerical operations to the learner. 

1. The concrete. The first operations must be with things. 
The first step is practical numeration. Objects must be 
grouped, and the idea and name given. This carried up first 
from one to ten, then from ten to a hundred, will meet tho 
necessities of the ease. In the first lessons care must be 
taken thai the idees one, two, three, &«., raft ?> 
i, tthi, and so on, 'WV.«\ Mie \4<ta» w% 
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given, addition and subtraction on these numbers will help 
to familiarize with them, and also to connect them in the 
memory, bo that when two numbers are given, their awn or 
difference will he forthcoming. As the pupil extends hia 
ideas from one to a hundred, the teacher will enlarge 
hia operations, employing the four fundamental rules. 
The ball-frame will give in these exercises most valuable 
aid. 

3. Preliminary mental operations. In connection with 
tho operations with things, examples should be given, in 
which the things referred to are not present. Thus, after 
an operation with I in- kd!-l':';ui)'_\ the same thing should be 
worked without its aid. This will give the opportunity of 
varying the exercise considerably, by referring to many 
familiar objects. Such exercises, by separating the opera- 
tion from a particular class of objects, are valuable as a link 
between the concrete and the abstract. They also help to 
form the habit of realizing the conditions of the problem 
before solving it. 

3. Preliminary slate arithmetic. For some time the learner 
mnst be confined to the concrete, and to mental operations. 
No advantage can accrue from pushing him on too rapidly 
to work with symbols. Still he must be gradually prepared 
■'or this, as the time approaches when he must leave the 
.dfaot classes. His first work will be to make the figures, 
in doing which he should be accustomed to attach to each 
lis value, so that the symbol and its meaning may be per- 
manently associated in his raind ; next, ha should work 
on slate the examples that have been previously worked by 
the aid of things and mentally; and to these should he added 
so much practice on small numbers in the fundamental 
operations, that he may work with facility. The additioo, 
multiplication, substruction, and division tables should bo 
committed to memory. 

III. Sv-sTEJiATi'j Coultse. 1. Objects sought, The object* 
sought in arithmetical instruction should bo twofold,— ' 



give practical skill, including clear insight into the processes, 
facility in computation, and readiness in dealing with prac- 
tical problems ; and to make It ait exercise in exact thinking. 
The former is considered thti primary objei'.t, tecHuw de- 
manded by the requirements of the pupil, who iB at school 
to be Med for business ; bv.t tho latfar.as wwiring a. higher 
.j.-—,,",,!.*.,,. „e .t.. ™;.^ „*a „ B giving 6. oVewra Tsai^iXSafla 
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the nature of the work, is almost of equal value. In pur- 
suit of the former object, the teacher will succeed the best 
who tries to make the whole course of instruction and prac- 
tice disciplinary. 

2. J/, '//in./. 0<) Pnl'\'i-'-i! *■■',■;'!. \ ;> (.'.'■':■.■:' i' ■ ■■.'(.■■'■, • ■;/ 

procette*. Acquaintance with the process is the lirst step 
towards practical skill in any operation ; and the more in- 
telligent it is, the sooner ia skill acquired. A knowledge of 
the process must precede any attempt to give theory or to 
supply a rule. Theory, in fact, implies that the conceptions 
it embraces aro already in the mind, and the rule is uni- 
versal that it springs from or is based on practice. The 
process must be made clear by examples from experience, 
aided in every possible case by sensible representations, 
either objects, marks, or diagrams. When these have set 
forth the process, it should be made familiar by well-con- 
structed examples, to be worked mentally. The steps in 
each subject should bo very gradual, and each 6liould be 
accompanied by numerous exercises, as the familiarity thus 
uhtaincd will aid to take the further and more difflcultstep. 
Take, for instance, notation. In teaching this, the units and 
tens should be dealt with first ; tht:n operations in addition, 
first of units only, as (6+8 + 5 + 7) ; then of tens only, as 
(20+40+30+00) ; then of tens and units without carrying, 
as (31 + 20+53 + 45) ; then operations involving carrying. 
After these, notations to hundreds should be made clear, 
followed by exercises in addition, and the process of sub- 
traction. Now if notation is made clear, the things special 
to addition and subtraction, as adding like quantities, and 
"borrowing," so termed, will require little further illus- 
tration. Now the point to be observed is, that if the step 
is short, clear, and made familiar by practice, the next step 
is easier, from the power which the mind acquires to hold 
number before it, as well as from familiarity with the pre' 
ceding steps. This, true of notation, will be found equally 
bo of multiplication, division, and of all other processes 
which invnlvf a variety oj '■[itrations. 

2) Facility nf compulation. This, when a process is 
clear and intelligent, is a matter only of memory, and 
depends on practice. The two things to be secured are 
accuracy and tapidity. (1) Accuracy. Some of thedevwfia 



by which this important UaUt to&"} \ib 

"larough knowledge o£ the laUes. liwSb \s»K*iK« 



lation. Not allowing, when working from dictation, an 
exercise to be worked a second time, if it WM wrong on tlie 
first working. Not to count as done, an exercise in which 
any figure was altered during the operation. To have the 
work in the higher olcis^ca on paper frequently. (2) Ra- 
pidity. Dictation of examples should form a part of the 
daily work ; this will secure competition, which is usually 
sufficient to stimulate children to put forth their beat 
energies ; yet, in connection with it, the following may be 
useful towards securing quickness. To limit the time for 
working each example. To keep a record of the number of 
exercises worked correctly by each pupil. The pupil to 
mark his own on his slate, to be transferred to a register at 
the close of the lesson. To record also tlie number any 
pupil has done 6rst. For example, John Jones, ft. would 
read, 16 worked correctly, 7 done first. 

3) Readiness in dealing villi practical problems. The 
exercises which present themselves in business are usually 
problems that require the worker to discover certain con- 
ditions before he can apply I lie processus of calculation with 
which he is familiar. Should the pupil, therefore, be re- 
stricted as a learner lo working set examples, in which all be 
has to do is to apply a rule, ho is not prepared for problems 
in which he mini ascertain ilie conditions, that be may find 
a rule fur himself. Besides, the discipline obtained by 
studying the processes and working examples is not com- 
parable to that obtained from working problems where he 
must discover the conditions before he can apply a rule. 
I.tn these ground* [.lie pupil should from the iicst he supplied 
with problems ltd dun ted in difficulty, requiring this casting 
about of the mind before the result can be worked out. In 
working them it is desirable to notice that the more inde- 

Ccndent the pupil in his solution, the better is the discipline: 
e should be encouraged, too, to find out several modes of 
solving the same problem ; and in some cases he may with 
advantage write out the whole process, so as to exhibit 
clearly the principle on which he lias worked. 

(i) Exercise in e.mr.t thinking. Arithmetic exercises the 
faculty of abstraction and generalization, and furnishes one 
of the means of cultivating the reasoning faculty. By the 
means hitherto employed on the processes, and their appli- 
cation to practical examples, aonw d\ac\\A\uii ot \.Wse t&cul- 
" t will have been secured -, but aa UTOEresa "va tsw&&,»^ 
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the processes become familiar, and practical skill if! obtained, 
there may be a systematic culture of tbe reasoning faculty 
by means of tliia subject. Arithmetic, as one of the exact 
sciences, furnishes a means of doing tliis, with the additional 
advantage that any euch use of it helps in its more practical 
bearings. "In exercising tbe reasoning faculties, and form- 
ing the midm-stiiiiiliiis;," s;iys Mr. Muscley, " its functions are 
the same as those assigned to geometry in a higher stage of 
education ; it is the Euclid of elementary schools." 

The method of doing this is to start from what is known 
or received as truth on its own internal evidence (commonly 
called first principles), to the establishment of the principles 
on which the rules are based ; in other words, to evolve the 
theory out of the practice. That there may be no mistake, 
no confusion, a is necessary that the connection between 
theory and practice is clearly understood by the teacher. 
jl is ijr;i.-;ly imo'..-Mbk: !■ ..-;■: :i' ;i:-;i !be \.\:<, :\ iiiilil llie 

process is clear in the mind. 

3. The advantages to mental discipline of arithmetic thus 
taught are very great. Its tendency is to give clear ideas, and 
a full perception of tfre relation between symbols, thoughts., 
and facts. Itaccustoois (.lie ruiod to babitsof investigation, 
and weakens the tendency to take things on trust, the proof 
of which is within reach. Some of its simplest problems, if 
given for investigation, may be made matters of severe dis- 
cipline. The practice of vuril'yin-,' the results by a different 
§ recess from that by which they are obtained, tends to pro- 
uce an exact mind. As there are various methods of 
reaching tbe same results in many cases, originality and 
invention are promoted. And the higher problems aid con- 
centration of mind ; the mind being put on full stretch to 
reach a certain end, and yet, from the very nature of the 

fis, it is able to keep its attention down to the point that 
ns to be before it. 
CHAPTER XI. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

I. Preparatory Course up Lf.ssonb. The rebuke of 
Isaac Taylor, that we begin the instruction of a child where 
the philosopher ends, is singularly t^A\coto\is \ft "fioa ■&««» 
t-tra subjects of elementary BcliooW-gfMi^a^WS ,B MOTlWv 
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and history. Few among teachers have seen that the scien- 
tific study of a subject implies that the mind has been first 
furnished with the ideals and facts which form the subject- 
matter of it, and which it is the province of science to 

>laio and classify. Geography we consider, as a branch 

school instruction. Iins two fusm, — a preparatory, and. a 
systematic or scientific ooe. In the first, the object should 
) furnish the mind with so much of the material 
netessaryto make the systematic study interesting and 
profitable ; in the second, the aim should be by careful teach- 
ing to make it an instrument of intellectual discipline. 

Object in first course. The first course, embracing all 
lessons to children under eleven, is to prepare materials for 
the formal study of geography. Set schemes of synthetic 
instruction, such as beginning with the schoolroom and its 
neighbourhood, and gradually extending the area of remark 
till it includes the distant and unknown, are of little value, 
as the fluctuating condition of elementary schools renders 
them not practicable to any great extent. But the principle 
involved in them, and a method of approximation to snch 
a course, are available in every school Ideas of the remote, 
not only in first lessons, but in every stage, ought to be given 
by means of the near and familiar. A plan of the school 
and town may be introductory to the use of a map, or may 
at any time illustrate it ; the ideas of direction may be given 
by means of local objects and the schoolroom ; that of 
area by a slate, the schoolroom, the playground, a neighbour- 
ing field, and a tract of country commanded by some place 
in the vicinity; a pond compared with a basin of water 
might be magnified into a lake or sea, a hill into a moun- 
tain, & narrow stream into a mighty river. 

1. First Lessons. A series of lessons connected with 
familiar things, and illustrated by pictures without maps, is 
the most suitable as a first step in preparatory geography. 
Take such common objects as earthenware, articles made of 
iron, of tin, and such things as coal and chalk. Draw their 
attention to the quantities which must have come under 
their own notice, or to be found amongst the people where 
they dwell ; excite their interest as fo whence they are 
obtained ; describe (lie [ihicos, [mint out the direction from 
the schoolroom, give some idea of the distance by the tiros 
it would take to walk there, and exUMt a picture, if possible, 
o£ costume and scenery. Doling tes coras<i,''K«M.-ra.\B ii 
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inch terms as hill, plain, valley, river, town, and the habita 
and employments of the people, by comparison with what 
conies under their observation daily. 

'2. Second series — Black-board and map. In the next 
bigher class provision should be made for the recapitulation 
and extension of the above course, united with some in- 
struction in the use of mapa. The lesson should be mora 
definite, and the direction of the places, with some of their 
physical features, should be associated with their symbols 
on the map. Here the black-board will bo found of much 

3. Third series — Other lands. After the most important 
facts respecting the features, productions, and employments 
of England arc mastered, a similar plan may be pursued 
with other countries. Types of these countries may be 
found io their vegetable productions, or in their animals. 
The land of the palm, of the- orange, or of the spices ; of 
the lion, of the elephant, or of the camel ; of the negro or 
of the Arab, may he taken as instances. Specimens of 
productions, or of manufactures, pictures of characteristic 
scenery or of costume, should be at hand for illustration. 
The directions and distances from the schoolroom should be 
given, the ports from which ships sail marked, and the 
route traced. Use the black-board and map. 

II. Ststematjo Course. 1. Use of maps. Systematic 
teaching of geography must commence by careful instruc- 
tion in the nature and nse of maps. This is clearly necessary 
to sound progress. Maps are made up of a variety of arbi- 
trary symbols, which of themselves convey no meaning. 
These symbols must bo explained, and pains must be taken 
to keep their meaning under the pupil's attention, or there 
Sb no guarantee that the mind is gathering more than mere 
words. Something will have been done in previous lessons 
towards giving the pupils ideas of the use of the maps, 
wherever there has been a proper nse of the black-board. An 
acquaintance with the modes of representing natural features, 
political divisions, and the sites of towns and citieB will have 
been thus attained, (a) In giving further instruction, the 
first important point : ,.-i to ina!;^ the j-.iipih: learn about scales, 
and the mode of determining distances and areas. The first 
lesson would consist in teaching them to draw plans of tba 
schoolroom and premises of various byk« ^Vj -wV^OavoesMs. 
they will get the idea of a scale. TA\e tiesX &\a^ "" " 
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plans of all the town and neighbourhood ; by which they dis- 
cover, that as the area is extended, the scale in reduced. Thug 
proceeding to counties and countries, tliey at length become 
perfectly familiar with the mode of representing distance 
and area. The next atop is the application of the scale in 
determining these points; though const, i:il. reference most 
be made to known dimensions, as nothing lees will preserve 
the pupil from falling into ludicrous errors. In the course 
of instruction, children should be called to determine the 
distance between places by actual measurement on the map, 
and application of the scale ; if a country or place is men- 
tioned, not connected with the map before the class — e. g., 
the equator and Europe, — let one of them, by measuring, 
determine its position, supposing the map to be extended to 
that point on the same scale. Methods of approximating in 
a rough way to area in square miles should be pointed out. 
(6) The second important point is to give instruction re- 
specting the lines of hr in. ■.!•;■ anil ": ■];■_■. i t m k\ their differences, 
why they differ, and their several uses. 

2. Matter of the lessons. It is now clearly understood 
that the most proiitable way of teaching the geography of a 
country is to take up its physical features first, and then 
the facts which depend upon them. " To be made ac- 
quainted with the physical features of a country," eaya 
Pillans, " is as necessary to the- young geographer us a know- 
ledge of the bones and great bloodvessels of the human frame 
is to the young anatomist. It is, in both cases, the founda- 
tion on which subsequent acquirements ought to be reared." 
11 Let me once understand the real geography of a country," 
says Arnold, " its organic structure, if I may so call it ; the 
form of its skeleton, — that is, of its hills; the magnitude 
and course of its veins and arteries,— that is, of its streams 
and rivers ; let me conceive of it as a whole made up of 
connected parts, and then the position of man's dwellings, 
viewed in reference to these parts, becomes at once easily 
remembered, and lively and intelligible besides." 

One plan of teaching geography on this principle is to 
present distinct classes of facts by means of separate maps, 
or if these are not to be had, by means of the black-board 
: i 'Iks — <r. 17., England might be presented first 
in its outline only ; then with its bills and plains ; then its 
liver system ; then thedietonbirtumQl vtsnmiatttlbede, chalk 
' soils ; and when ttvew ^acts ran ttS's o— --- 
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the distribution and employments of the people. Thia might 
be the course in a single lesson, as well as in a aeries. 

A good method of filing the outline in the memory is to 
fix on a remarkable locality— aa its capital,— and, marking 
it on the black-board, measure off the moat remarkable 
physical features in its buiiuJui'k's, according to their re- 
spective bearings, and when tlieso are fixed, connect them 
roughly, so as to exhibit the outline. 

" In teaching the geography of a given country, the main 
points' for attention are — ita position relatively to England 
ami the equator; its climate, mainly from ita latitude, 
but modified by elevation of surface and proximity of aeaa ; 
character of surface, which, in connection with ita climate, 
will give its products and the habits of its people ; the pro- 
ducts, vegetable and mineral, will for the most part deter- 
mine the industrial pursuits of ita inhabitants, and the 
places where carried on ; and its coast hoe and river sys- 
tem will determine its trading points." 

III. Principles and Methods. 1. Ohtervation. Geo- 
graphy gives the opportunity of cultivating observation, 
imagination, memory, and the underatanding. By making 
the neighbourhood of the learner furnish not only the sub- 
jects of lessons, but illustrations and types, the pupil gains 
power to see things that had always been nnder hiB eye. 
Not the least advantage, then, of right teaching is an 
awakened attention. 

2. Imagination. Geography — in leBSons — presents mat- 
ter on which the representative and imaginative faculties 
may fine! much to exercise themselves. The teacher's aim 
must be to give ideas rather than words. Hera the value 
of the principle "from the known to the unknown" will 
not escape notice. No ideas can be formed in the imagina- 
tion but from materials that have at some time been gathered 
by the senses. Graphic description is essential. Such a 
picture as would exist in the mind after a visit should be 
the standard of the teacher ; though he must remember that 
from the inrlefinitrjiioKs of i lie language, oven when aided by 
maps and diagrams, the children's conception will not ex 
actly resemble the reality. If a picture can be shown after 
the description, the effect will be good. 

Reference has been made to the comparative inefficiencj' 
of verbal description, arising from words wrt,1wa.wg,ei "" ' " 
their signification. As this ia atdV-w^ fee. *»s* 
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graphy, the teacher must do what he can to remove it. 
'Dub he may by associating similar terms in the mind, and 
when one is used, to call for the others, noticing the shades 
of difference in their signification—*, g., cape, naze, head, 
promontory ; ascent, hillock, hill, mountain. 

3. Memory. As much is committed to the memory, care 
should be taken not to burden it with minute details, nor 
by giving names merely. Few subjects offer better oppor- 
tunities of aiding the memory through the laws of associa- 
tion than this. Names of places may often be associated 
with natural features, present circumstances, or past history. 
The name then suggests the fact, or the latter recalls the 
former ; e. g., Coblentz, Lisbon, Wolfe, Sir John Moore. 
The resemblances which may be traced, or the contrasts 
which exist, are means of association not to be overlooked, 
— e. g., Holland and Switzerland, and the great continents. 
The classification of similar facts, anrl the tracing of cause 
and effect, will bo found valuable aids to the memory. A 
plan adopted by Fillans, of aiding the memory by poetry, 
ieems worthy of general use. 

•' That renowned flnod, 10 often line. 
Divine Alphein, »lio, by secret sluice, 

"Kympha and elirph'Ttls dance no mora 
BjwudjLaaon'e lined brakb." 

Map-drawing from copy and from memory will be found 
useful, but too much time must not he given to it. It is a 
good home exercise. 

4. Understanding. The higher branches of geography 
enable us to give some culture to the understanding. Fuels 
have to be classified, generalizations to be made, laws to be 
discovered, and the connection of causes and effects to bo 
established. The method of induction is therefore to be 
employed, while the mathematical portion of the subject 
may be employed to furnish some exercises in exact 
thinking. 

5. Black-board. The nse of the black-board in teaching 
geography is now general. Its relation to the use of maps 
in better understood than it was. It furnishes the meana of 
exhibiting any portion of a map on a larger scale, and of 
bringing out prominently any feature that may be required, 
— maps ofen confusing, because so crowded. By means of 
soioured chalks, the separate cWata oiia«&'Mi."i\s 1 *u!^, 
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distinct, and their relations mors clearly shown. All facts 
presentable to the eye — such as the spelling of names, and 
the symbols employed — may beat be so by means of the 
black-board. It must be remembered that it is 
auxiliary to the map, and not ta supersede it. 

CHAPTER XII. 



The common meihodirratianal. As too frequently tan ght, 
this subject is the most uniultTf-siiiij: anil wearisome of any 
in our schools. The method pursued is based on that of the 
earlier Latin grammars. Because the inflections to which 
the several classes of words are subject must be known 
before the learner can engage the simplest sentence in 
Latin, it was lia.-tily ctmcludeJ that such was the method 
whereby English children must learn English. Such a 
method is un philosophical and irrational. It ignores the 
fact that inflections of words grow out of their relations, 
and not the relations 1'ri'm the inflections. It is also essen- 
tially dogmatic, for the cases of nouns and pronouns, and 
the moods of verbs, together with the offices performed by 
adverbs, adjectives, and prepositions, cannot dearly be under- 
stood before a knowledge of the structure of sentences has 
been acquired. But oven bad methods have their defenders. 
There are those who contend that such a plan )8 ultimately 
the best discipline, because a period cornea when the learner 
labours hard in the application of his rules, and becomes 
acquainted with the facts and principles underlying them. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such are not exceptional 
cases, and whether the discipline would not be earlier and 
more general with a better method. 

Raw to excite interest. A great object is gained if yon 
can invest any subject of study with attractions to children. 
This may be done with grammar. Let it occupy its proper 
place of making the learner acquainted with the structure 
of the language he is every day using ; let it be employed 
in the analysis of the little sentences he is every day utter- 
ing ; let it be used in teaching him to express in words the 
thoughts which are continually chasing each other through 
his mind ; let him be taught to observe auTro\Ki&ttvi 1 <3a\»oA», 
and to express in written language tiie "i&tsa to VtC\Sn "' 
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give rise, or the qualities and actions be may discover in 
tliero, and there will be in every class eyes glistening with 
pleasure, and the whole countenance brightened up by the 
active intelligence kindled within. 

The login tif the elementary school. By making the teach- 
ing of grammar, from the first, an exercise in the analysis 
of sentences, Inning in view io give the power to gather out 
of what lliey read every idea ; if it is so taught that the 
pupils, from the offices they sustain in speech, classify words 
for themselves ; if from the relations which exist between 
words in sentences, they arc led to discover their inflections ; 
if thus thought and its elements, as represented by sen- 
tences, words, and inflections, are the objects on which the 
learners' minds are fixed, — then grammar takes its place 
among the means of cultivating the intellect, as the logic of 
the elementary seho-l, just as arithmetic properly taught 
ia its Euclid. "The importance of training the mind," says 
Morel), "to accurate logical thinking, can hardly be over- 
estimated, for although [he logical faculty ia not the highest 
faculty in the mind, yet it is of all others the most practical ; 
that, namely, which is the most directly necessary for the 
occupations and duties of daily life. . . . The best pre- 
paration I believe to be a thorough well-grounded know- 
ledge of grammar ; for all language is really based upon a 
kind of natural or intuitive logic, and to understand the 
structure of liinsrHritic aright, enables us to follow the work- 
ings of the understanding as it has embodied itself in this 
outward and symbolic form." 

Method proposed. The method proposed is both analytic 
■nd synthetic. The first thing brought under the learner's 
attention should bo sentence!, from the analysis of which he 
should gain all that is necessary to tench, of words in their 
classes, relntiuiis, and inflections. With these lessons in 
analysis should be associated lessons in composition, the 
classes which have had analysis one day, being set to form 
& number of sentences on the same model the next. A 
clearer insight — always an effect of reproduction.— will ba 
gained from this synthetical exercise, nt the same time that 
there will be secured that independent application which 
ought always to be associated with the studies of this stage. 
But though both analysis and synthesis are to be employed 
in connection with each indmi\\\a\ \M»m\, the course of 
tewsens must be synthetic. 1iiifl,»,tt» vnn$Mk «ntais» 
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must be first analysed, enlarging them as tlie learner ad- 
vances, until lie is prepared to engage the moat complex. 

Graduated coitrise. The following is a ci'iiyh (sketch of a 
course of lessons illustrative of the principle above stated : — 

First stage.. — Simple sentences in connection with object 
lessons. The points at this stage are— (a) the parts of a 
sentence,' not the names subject and predicate, lest words 
take the place of ideas ; (6) the words used— noun, verb, 
adjective. 

Second stage.— Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, and 
the words — adverb and preposition. 

Third stage.— Simple neni.niei-.s enlarged ; their parts, and 
transitive and intransitive verbs. 

Fourth siege. — Simple sentences enlarged ; their parts, 
the personal pronoun introduced, case of pronouns, and the 
alterations in the verb according to tin; [miiioim employed. 

Fifth stage. — Simple sentences enlarged. Number of 
nouns, prouounB, and verbs ; moods and tenses ; weak and 
strong verbs. Progressive and complete forms. 

Sixth stage. — Complex and compound sentences. Relative 
pronoun and conjunction. 

Seventh stage.— -Place a text-book in the hands of the 
pupil. That by Currie, of the Normal College, Edinburgh, 
will be found one of the best. 

CHAPTER XIII. 



I. Purpose tq be seilved in tkachino Histobt. Ordi- 
nary methods useless. The teaching that goes under this 
name in schools is generally a farce. It consists usually in 
stringing together the names of the kings and queens, with 
a few facta of the least important kind. Or if more is 
attempted, it is reading in a text book ; though in these 
generally there is little within a child's sympathies or com- 
prehension, fl.'id in which are often jumbled, without pui'pose 
or method, facts of the most diverse kind, from which it is 
impossible to gain a clear conception of any of its elements. 
Speaking of a class — said to be Itnrciiitg Knglisb history — 
one of the inspectors says, " They were striving *~ " 
their memories half a page of a BKiaW svra 
withia that space the record of a ceutavj 
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disappeared from all mops that children in this con lition ot 
life are likely to have access to ; dates that refer to nothing 
that it is of the slightest moment to remember ; facte that 
had no bearing on what followed, and no connection of 
importance with what had gone before ; relationships from 
which no historical consequence flowed, and which have 
been long since consigned to tbe genealogist. Summaries 
of this kind may serve to refresh the memory of the in- 
structor, end to draw bis attention to topics on which it is 
useful to enlarge ; when given whole to tbe child, they can 
produce noiiiinL: i.-ui rmkiirassment." 

Condition* under which taught. The conditions tinder 
■which history is likely to he taught must he fully under- 
stood before determining what to attempt or how to attempt 
it. An important condition is the length of time which can 
be given to its study in elementary schools. This will vary 
according to the district. Where school life is short, little 
if anything con be done ; for, not to insist on tbe claim for 
reading, wrii in;', iiii.l ruiiluiHiic, the subject-matter of history 
places it in the later period of school life. Hut where cir- 
cumstances as to age are favourable, it will not always be 
foond that ohi Idren receive the whole of their instruction in 
the one school. Few indeed are so privileged. In many 
schools a six months' course of lessons to the tame class 
would not be, towards the end, to the same children. It 
must make, therefore, a wide difference in the teaching of 
this, or of any other subject, whether the average length of 
attendance is a few months or two or three years. Another 
consideration is, by whom the instruction is to be given. 
In most cases it must fall to the master. Hence much time 
cannot be given to it consistently with the claims of other 
things. 

Aim in teaching histoi-y. The departments of history are 
so many, that it is only by selection and comparative ex- 
haustion o£ one or two distinct elements, that any advantage 
can be derived to the children of elementary schools from 
lessons in it. " It is evident," Bays Morel!, " that a small 
amount of historical knowledge can at the beet be imparted 
in the primary scliool, but on that very account it becomes 
the more necessary In cmmithT what portion of it is the most 
available for real practical utility." The plan of colleoiive 
lessons, in the absence of smlaAAo Y>ooVi$, \« \.V»\. t-j which 
tbe (eaciter may beat carrv out t\iia "Ata. ^R\>* '-» ^* 
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precise object tobeattained? Our aim might be to cultivate 
the intellect, for which it has rich and varied matter, adapted 
to exercise each, of its faculties. But the time at our disposal 
makes it little available for this purpose. Nor is this much 
to be regretted when we have such excellent instruments as 
arithmetic, grammar, and the reading lesson for this culture 
Our aim in teaching history, and one which admits of fail 
accomplishment in the majority of schools, slionld be to 
inculcate those moral lessons which it is the office of history 
— " the philosophy which teaches by example " — to supply. 
Assuming this, which of the departments of history may bo 
made to yield the most for this purpose? Doubtless tbe 
history of the people. What, for instance, could be better 
adapted to produce a spirit of contentment and of thankful- 
ness, than a clear knowledge of the present condition of the 
working classes in this country, with its very decided supe- 
riority over that of the other nations of Europe, and that 
of their own predecessors ? What better opportunity can be 
desired for showing and enforcing the necessity of character 
and skilled industry than is afforded while tracing the im- 
provement in the condition of the people 1 

II. Methods of teaching Histohy. Incidental lessons. 
Many of the facta of history may be given in reading 
collective, and especially geography lessons. Such facta 
would embrace pictures of social condition, growth of manu- 
factures and of populous districts, actions that have made 
celebrated particular places, and incidents in the lives of 
remarkable men. Such facts are to be given, that the mind, 
furnished with some of the material of history, may pur- 
sue with more advantage to itself, its systematic study. 
Lessons on any subject are more adhesive than when given 
to a mind entirely ignorant of it. 

Collective lessons. Assuming that our purpose iB to ex- 
hibit tbe life of the nation at the several periods of its 
history, in order to benefit the class among which we labour, 
by exciting thankfulness for what is possessed, by impress- 
ing the necessity of character and industry to success 
in life, and by enforcing the duty of leaving to our suc- 
cessors an equal or an improved heritage, — what must be 
the matter and method of such lessons ? The history of 
the peoplennder three aspects — social, political, and religioua 

-will furnish tbe matter ; t\ie aoewi. ^.q bbSmww. Ws 
iug, and dwellings ; tbe poYilwsCi, ivaAtmi wsA V 
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lection ; and the religions, freedom of worship and pro- 
vision for instruction. In going over these points, the 
causes which led to changes and improvements must receive 
special attention. 

Method. In the method of these lessons, the principle 
of proceeding from the known to the unknown must be 
followed. A clear picture of the present must he drawn, 
embracing in their order nil of the above particulars ; then 
going backwards, another period, say the Stuart, must be 
selected, and the same points gone over, comparing with the 
present, and pointing out the causes of the differences, 
which become more striking as the period becomes more 
remote. " This method, apart from the historic value of 
the lessons, has a value in quickening children's observation 
as to the things by which they are surrounded, and leading 
them to see some importance in the matters of every- 
day life. Every succeeding lesson, bringine; up vividly the 
condition of a working man at some period of the past, and 
comparicg it, in its several particulars, with things now, 
will make more and more evident how great has been the 
change, and how much for the better. At the same time 
there will be a flue opportunity for bringing out the causes 
of the improvements, and of showing how events and dis- 
coveries, both great and small, bnve contributed to the 
prosperity and advancement of the people." The number 
of lessons in the course must be determined by the frequency 
with which tiiey can be given, and the probability of the 
same children receiving the whole. A limited series will ba 
found to secure the most thorough instruction, as well as to 
furnish most opportunities for acting on Jacotot's important 

Clironology. The position which chronology should 
occupy in such a course as that now contemplated may be 
briefly stated. Long lists of dates and events serve no 

Eurpoeo but to burden the memory. The service rendered 
y chronology should enable (lie child to assign at once any 
picture of social condition to its proper period in relation to 
other periods than the present. " The general want of atten- 
tion to chronology," says Tremenheere, "is the caune of the 
f grotesque confusion with which incidents are ranged in the 
child's memory. In order that it might comprehend accu- 
rate/)', and be able as it were to \ui'.nwts lo ite&i a.u^ A\ataat 
sot of time, it is esBeutia\ tVttVvlE\io\i\&V^e\>ttG\wii£j i \ 
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to embrace short periods within the limited boundaries of 
its own experience. From thence, by a further exercise of 
imagination, it may he ltd step by step to extend its horizon 
in the past. Probably six or eight leading fuels with their 
dates, between the present time and the birth of oar 
Saviour, written with wide intervals, and placed eonapicn- 
ously before the olass at each historical lesson, would suffice 
as the framework, within which all the more important matter 
might be noted down, with a better chance of being remem- 
bered corinectively, and therefore with more than usual effect." 
Use of text-book. The nse of a text-book— for tray 
valuable purpose — must follow the collective lessons, and be 
employed only where school-life is long. An attempt to 
cover the whole field would be attended with no useful 
result. One or two periods read carefully, analysed, and 
supplemented, would be found to yield most fruit. The 
analysis should distribute the facts to their respective classes, 
should mi ft -.1.1 ; L i ■. ■ ~ r - dsomi HM ! rotations, and should present 
them in logical order, for their better retention by the pupil. 
All terms peculiar to the subject, or used in a special sense, 
should have particular attention. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

SCRIPTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

1. Use of the Bible in tchool. The use of the Holy 
Scriptures in schools ought to be clearly understood. It ia 
a book whoM :>im is to bring back man to God : it exhibits 
a plan whereby hb may be saved ; it points him to a Saviour : 
hence it is of infinite importance that the lessons connected 
therewith should be conducted with reverence. It should 
not be employed ai a common lesson book, to teach the 
elements of reading, spelling, or grammar, as manj| evils 
result from such practice; not the least of which is the 
distaste which makes it a sealed hook in later life, arising 
from the associations with its earlier use. It would be well 
to distinguish Scripture teaching by greater serir.nsness, and 
by not resorting to those devices for correction and competi- 
tion adopted in other lessons. 

2. Reliiji'-.:!.'. inftm (tin hf Bible lessons. The facta, 
doctrines, and precepts of Holy ScviyVwtc musl lm loAqeA, ">* 
i.'.c memory ot oar children. Tb.e t&W, oi bmkVwq. waaps*.'**.- 
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ance cannot be too highly estimated, yet euoh knowledge in 
itself is nut sanctifying ; the experience of many a school' 
master corroborating the assertion of Inspector Symons, — 
" It is very common to find children who have a perfect 
knowledge of, at least, tho cardinal means of salvation, aud 
all the leading truths and doctrines of Scripture, and yet 
who turn out dissolute and depraved, and very frequently 
worse than those who have been left in ignorance. The 
only remedy in a teacher's power for such a condition as 
this, is to add to scriptural instruction moral and religious 
training, by means of collective Bible lessons, in which the 
truth must be made to affect the heart and quicken the 
conscience, and by everything in the government of the 
school being referred to the teaching and authority of the 
word of God. 

3. Scripture reading, — its iltgicvlties. Scripture reading 
presents difficulties of a very different character from those 
of ordinary text-books : here the difficulty arises from the 
language being unknown, but in the case of Bcriptnre it 
grows out of its very familiarity. The phraseology of 
Scripture is so familiar in itself, and, by i re qu en t repetition, 
is so familiar to the ear, that its most important statements 
fail to arrest the attention, its most pathetic stories to affect 
the heart, and its most momentous truths to alarm the con- 
science. Now this difficulty, if the teacher would he success- 
ful, must he overcome; and we know no better plan of doing 
so than that proposed by Jacob Abbott as " picturing to the 
imagination the scenes described," and brought greatly into 
prominence in this country as the " picturing out " method, 
by Mr. Stow ; this gentleman proposing that the teacher 
shall do for the children what Mr. Abbott would have them 
tanght to do for themselves. 

Scripture reading, — narrative. In selecting a Scrip- 
ture narrative, care should be taken that the portion allotted 
for one lesson should be distinct in itself, and short enough 
to be thoroughly mastered in the time. Many of the in- 
cidents of Scripture will be found to contain just enough 
of matter for one lesson ; but there is great advantage in 
having a narrative that will last several lessons ; but the 
evil to be avoided is that of attempting in one lesson more 
than can be taught with sneccss. In conducting the lesson, 
the portion might be read verae atoul yhAW \V \\b» been read 
teveral timea. Then t\ie leacto i* — ,J 
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class on the facts and language, and such explanations 
should he educed as may be found necessary lo the complete 
apprehension of them. When the children have hold of 
the thread of the narrative, and a fair grasp of the meaning 
of its allusions and terms, the teacher should proceed to 
unfold and apply its lesson. At this stage of the lesson the 
teacher should bring out, and place in the clearest liyht, 
the troth which the narrative illustrates. He should avoid 
dwelling on minute and nil important particulars, but should 
seize and impress the most prominent topics. He should 
be careful to preserve the unity of the lesson, and admit 
nothing into it which would divert attention from its chief 
purpose. At the close of the teaching he should ask for 
the truth which the lesson had unfolded, and the ability to 
state this truth should be the teat of his soccess. Having 
obtained It, he should close with a short but emphatic ap- 
plication. His success will depend chiefly on his methods. 
He should base his questions, as much as possible, on tba 
snswers received ; he should not tell his various points, but 
should lead his children to discover them. H» should be 
prepared with collateral passages, the bearing of which on 
his subject should be made clearly out ; and be should have 
ready familiar illustrations, that will aid the children in 
picturing the scene to themselves. 

5. Scripture rending, — $tudij of the Bille. But we must 
have a higher aim in Scripture reading than the comma- 
nication of scriptural knowledge. The Bible is a book of 
peculiar structure ; its truths, even the most important and 
momentous, are interwoven with history, narrative, bio- 
graphy, prophecy, and precept. In this there must be de- 
sign. The incidents and stories eicite our interest, and 
serve to fix the truth in our minds ; but a full view of the 
truth can only be obtained by carefully culling its different 
parts from the other things with which they are mingled. 
Hence the Scriptures should be studied ; and this appears to 
be the design of God in making the Bible the sort of book it 
is. To communicate Scripture knowledge is important ; but 
to teach a child how to study the Bible for itself is greatly 

(a) IU own interpreter. As the first step, the children 

should be taught to explain Scripture by Scripture, and thus 

make its own interpreter. In order \q to. 'Coa wso.-- ™ 

words or phrases are used trt.\\e* ^*mkj<i*"*w 
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occur ought to be sought, and, from an examination of these, 
their import educed. But this principle admits of a more 
extended application than to the amere elucidation of Scrip- 
ture phrases. Suppose, for instance, that the precept occurs, 
" Pray for them that despitefully use you aud persecute 
yon." What illustration could point and fii it ho well as 
the examples of Stephen and of our Lord P 

(6) Collation. Another mode of interesting children in 
the study of the Holy Scriptures is To compare different 
narratives of the same transaction. This not only insures 
a fuller acquaintance with the truth, hut, as seeming con- 
tradictions frequently present themselves, the solution of 
which docs not lie on the surface, an exercise is thereby 
secured as valuable for its moral as for its mental results. 
Let any teacher who lias not tried the plan take the ac- 
counts of our Saviour's birth, and the events connected 
therewith, as recorded by Matthew and fay Luke. Let him 
get the children to arrange the facts found in the two evan- 
gelists, and ho will soon find his class most absorbingly in- 
terested in the elucidation of the difficulty presented by the 
statement of Matthew, that Jesus was taken to Egypt, and 
that of Luke, which represents him as taken from Beth- 
lehem to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Nazareth. Not 
to mention that lis right solution will explain the seeming 
anomaly, when compared with the principla of Divine 
Providence, as shown in other instances, "that the star 
which they saw in the east went before them, till it cams 
and stood over where the young child was." Compare John 
li. 39— 44 verses. 

(c) Doctrines. Of other plans of interesting children in 
the study of the Scriptures which might he named, we shall 
only notice one, very well adapted tor the higher classes, 
and as a homo exercise for revision on Monday morning. 
It is that of causing the children to collect and arrange the 
various teachings of Scripture on a given subiect — gather- 
ing to a focus the scattered rays of truth. The doctrines, 
institutions, and prophecies are well adapted to this exercise. 
In conclusion, let the children find and read all the passage* 
to which it may be necessary to refer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



COLLECTIVE TEACHING. 



1. Its Uses. 1. Tlie term. Some degree of nmtiguity 
attaches to the expression collective teaching, and the terms 
that are used as its cognates. The thoroughness of the 
teaching process, and the actual results obtained in any 
lesson whatever the subject, have sometimes been expressed 
by the term. Simultaneous teaching has often been used 
as i(a synonyme, although that phrase expresses all teaching 
addressed to groups, whether such be only drafts, or com- 
posed of the whole school. The term " gallery lesson " is 
equally objectionable, as only suggestive of the best arrange- 
ment of the children, without offering any clue to the dis- 
tinctive fefttu i' i 'f tli'- ill-.] t Ik t ion. " Oral lesson " has been 
offered as a substitute, though objectionable as implying that 
instruction based on a text-book is not oral. The term is 
now pretty generally understood to denote a peculiar form 
of instruction— the conversational, — in which, with a group 
of the same mental stature, formed of two or more classes, 
the teacher cultivates and enriches the minds of Iiib charge 
out of his own mental stores, without the intervention of a 
text-book. 

2. Advantages A juster estimate is now formed of the 
importance of this form of teaching in elementaay schools 
than was entertained when it was first introduced. It is 
now understood to be but one of several modes of culti- 
vating the intellect, to which indeed it is supplementary and 
auxiliary, and not the sole nor the principal, as was once 
supposed. It supplies certain forma of culture, not obtained 
from other school methods, and it brings the teacher and 
children into direct contact with mental discipline as the 
sole object. It is of higher value to the teacher, as it culti- 
vates in him a thoroughness, a versatility, an elasticity, a 
control of mind, and a power to suit his instructions to 
circumstances which no other fprm yields, but which are 
reflected on several others. Collective teaching supplies 
means of indirectly advancing the proper work of the school 
by the culture it gives to the faculties, and by the knowledge 
it supplies. Thus, lessons which cultivate the observing 
faculties, giving thereby an increased &ec\ua.TO'uiww. ^$n 

mlarged stock oi wov4&,Vi!iivvi'0 1 \«-S;'y^y**» 









in the lower classes the art of reading. The same object 
will be accomplished in the higher classes, if lessons are 
given on those terms and allusions, scientific or otherwise, 
with which books abound, a knowledge of which is supposed 
by their writers, but which form an obstacle with children 
to reading with intelligence, and too often make the exercise 
an irksome task. A higher purpose of the collective lesson 
in the upper classes is to discipline the mind by taking it 
through such processes as those by which scientific facta 
have been discovered, or truth obtained. The study of 
books doeB not give this culture to the boy. Books give us 
the results, rather than the processes, of thought ; but it 
cannot be doubted Hat to take children — when ripe for it — 
through such processes is an invigorating thing. It must, 
however, to be so, be slow. 

3. Dangers. In the hands of an unskilled teacher, no 
form of his work ordinarily yields such unsatisfactory 
results, nor is there another in which a teacher is bo liable 
to be deceived. It requires power of the highest kind to 
make it really effective. The first danger, and a sonree of 
many others is the taking the entire labour on himself, and 
allowing the children to play a subordinate part, whereas 
real discipline of mind depends on the amount of inde- 

Eendent exertion by the pupil. Another danger is that of 
Bing Batisfied with partial results. It is found impossible 
to carry the whole group through the entire lesson, and the 
teacher consents to receive a little from one and a little 
from another, than which few things are more fatal to 
mental discipline, or to their own personal influence. The 
teacher is often deceived, too, in the nature of the results 
obtained. lie thinks that the minds of bis pupils have 
been carried along with him, that his subject as a whole is 
lod^'il in Llii:ir iijtelliitt, and that they have acquired power 
to go through similar processes alone ; instead of which be 
has simply made clear each point in his course, and has 
failed entirely to connect them as a chain of reasoning. 
The test — always to lie applied where the subject admits at 
it — is to set the children a similar topic, and see how far 
they can carry on the process alone. Another danger, to 
which especially young teachers are liable, is in endeavour- 
ing to escape from these and others of a like nature, by sub. 
tdtuting mere lessons of iniarmMA™ for such as properly 
* " to collective teaching. 1\ie.^ ttma sfc»-tti.(jn 'Cot «stj,^ 
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means by which this can be mado to yield any valuable 
results, or its employment in elementary schools justified. 

II. The most Striking Features of a Good Lesson. 
1. That there is a well-ik-lima! pur-puse in view. That the 
teacher proposals to himself a definite end, and steadily pur- 
sues it. It is not necessary that suck purpose should appear 
to the class, much less that it should bo broadly stated; 
it is rather a rule for his guidance, a principle on which he 

2. That the lesson is suitable in its matter and treatment 
to the children. Credit should be given them for what they 
know, and that which they do know should lie used to ex- 
plain what t.hey do not know. The difficulties which they 
find in understanding tho subject should not be underrated, 
and care should be taken to solve them. 

3. That no more is attempted than can be thoroughly 
explained and completely learnt. A common fault is to 
attempt too much. "A little and well," — a few points 
thoroughly inwrought, will be found nic>ru advantageous to 
intoUeata&l culture than a great deal cursorily treated. 
Nothing irrelevant should be admitted; when the answers 
of the children lead out of the way, they should be so 
treated as to help on the chief purpose in view, 

4. That the plan of the lesson is simple, natural, and 
logical, proceeding from what is known, by easy steps, 
till the whole is mastered. 

5. That the teaching sf-eurea int.-lkctiial activity, and 
clear apprehension ; that the children, by means of what 
tliey learn, work out other results for themselves ; and that 
the whole lesson is built up, in all its parts, as a com- 
plete fabric in the mind cl each scholar in the class. 

III. Points if Criticism. Much has been said in the 
previous paragraphs that would be appropriate in this con- 
nection. 

1. Design andfitnesa. Especially as to the design of the 
lesson and the general fitness of the matter in it. Its having 
a distinct purpose, with a clear conception on the part of the 
teacher of the steps by which this purpose ia to be attained. 
The amount of preparation made for the lesson, the complete- 
ness and accuracy of the teacher's knowledge, and whether 
ho teaches from a full mind. The adaptation of the subject, 
matter, and plan of the lesson to ttie ^jwt^oaft Vs. "wwr «o.*-'w» 
ladet lestructiun. TAie ftAifitt&n *A *-° -roa»** 
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into Appropriate divisions with a logical arrangement ; and, 
lastly, tlie general soundness of the instruction given. 

2. Manner and success. Other points of criticism are 
presented in ttie manner and success of the lesson. Dere 
the first point is, whether interest is excited. Tliia is tlio 
most essential characteristic. It la the test of a teacher's 
fitness for his work. Not liy means of sugar- phims, for 
cliildren must ba accustomed to labour, but by the mode in 
which he approaches their minds with his subject. The next 
point is, the sympathy estal lished between himself and his 
class. Whether he takes tlio right way to establish it— by 
his alluring manner, his earnestness to benefit them, hia 
patience with dulness, his control of himself, and his treat- 
ment of their answers — whether with scorn, which soon 
dries up a child's sympathies, or with Consideration, which 
wins its esteem and excites its efforts. The next point it 
the mental activity exciter! anil the degree of emulation pro- 
duced. Here wiil he noticed the power of the teacher's eye, 
both in detecting the symptoms of inattention and recalling 
todnty; his vigour in challenging the drowsy and disturbing 
their enjoyment; his ability to adapt himself to circum- 
stances i and his skill in availing himself of children's 
answers. Generally, under this head, whatever ia the 
teacher's manner, gesture, tone, or spirit has a bearing on the 
success of the lesson, i.- a :>m; or lu|'ie <>( criticism, together 
with the test of success, how much of the lesson it is likely 
*'ill be carried away. 

3. Methods, (a) Point of departure. The methods of 
the lesson form another class of points for criticism. Here 



observe. This at once secures attention and excites interest, 
is well as pre] nuts Mm: way for what is to follow. 

(b) Rote or disciplinary. The general characteristics of 
the methods chosen may be next noticed. One of two 
features ordinarily i Lioiiori^K U'ssone, — either the teacher 
communicates his ideas to the children without exciting any 
other mental effort than is necessary to apprehend them, or 
he simply furnishes materials out of which, under skilful 
guidance, the children, by a process of induction, form their 
own. The chief defects in lesson-giving grow out of a 
neglect of this last process. Sometimes the lesson ia given 
in the form of a lecture, in urtikt to* c'" * 
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instead of taking an active part in every process. This 
method affords no means of tasting whether the children ara 
receivers, nor gives the opportunity ui' i-xiTcisiiii; their minds 
on what is communicated. Sometimes the lesson is one of 
interrogation only, — not of that kind of interrogation in 
which the mind is led step by stop along the path of dis- 
covery, the teaciier now and then dropping an expository 
remark, or employing a familiar illustration ; hut that which 
partakes of the character of an examination, as though the 
children had prepared the subject. Then, again, the lesson 
is often only expository, in which, though there may be 
present interrogation, graphic picturing, or illustration by 
diagram, yet the teacher only aims at communicating his 
own ideas. A defect running through all these violations 
of the rules of good teaching, nnd perhaps their sourec, is 
the willingness of the teaciier to save the children labour — 
especially as it is much easier to do all the thinking himself, 
than to take moans to compel them to do so. Yet teaching 
f'lmsi.sis in just this. Skill is chiefly shown in eliciting what 
the children know or have observed, and in leading thein to 
make right inferences therefrom, and in proceeding by the 
rule to tell nothing which a little labour and a little inge- 
nuity in questioning nnd illustration will enable them to 
discover ; and even when this rule cannot be observed, the 
real teacher will, nevertheless, keep before him as the chief 
aim, the independent exercise of their minds on what he is 
compelled to communicate, 

(c) Treatment of difficulties. The means taken to elu- 
cidate dillicultics, and enable children to form ideas, now 
demand attention. Here should be noticed the use of 
different forms of exposition, and the character of the ques- 
tioning. The forms of exposition to be noticed in this 
connection are explanatory, descriptive, or picturing ont, 
and illustration. Expkn.iiii.in, which has chiefly to do with 
lunpjiiHi 1 , ciiti^tsta in the substitution of a word, or of a 
simple phrase or sentence, or in communicating collateral 
information. Illustration is either by example, by experi- 
ment, by diagram, or by analogy. The use of the black- 
board should receive attention. In considering the question- 
ing, tlie/o»-m of the question must he noticed. Some ques- 
tions arc simply to elicit what is known, others ought to 
indicate the line of thought, and others stir u 1 ? fee wv\\ '<Ji 
The mode of putting U\e i^eAw&\* "\iaijwi\as!'., 
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noticing whether they arc put to individuals rapidly id rota- 
tiou during examination ; whether to individuals previously 
which is a faulty mode, — or whether addressed to 
e, and the one to answer rapidly indicated, which 
keeps ur> the attention. The reconstruction of questions, to 
bring the subjects into various lights, and the substitution 
of simple. questions, when others are above the intelligence 
or ability of the children, ought to receive attention. 

(d) Attention and activity. The devices by which all are 
kept at work, and the means taken to make sure the ground 
gone over, also require attention. These embrace the points 
of simultaneous answering, ellipBes, individual challenging, 
repetition, and recapitulation. Simultaneous answering is 
admiBsihle when the object is to gather what is already 
known, and in repetition when the object is to rii more 
deeply what has been learnt. Never when the object is to 
compel every one to think and prepare a reply, nor when, 
during the course of the le.sson, it is necessary to test the 
attention, and to discover how far the subject has been 
understood. Ellipses are associated with simultaneous 
answers, and aid, when employed, despatch in the lesson. 
Thus used they are simply a form of questioning ; but the 
ellipsis has sometimes a higher office. This is when an idea 
is struggling for expression in the children's minds, but from 
want of language cannot be brought forth. Individual 
challenging is used as a meanB to quicken attention. It 
consists in calling on one to go over the last point or point! 
of the IcsBon, allowing those around to indicate their power 
to supply deficiencies ly pulsing forth their hands. Repe- 
tition is of two kinds, — it is simply going over afresh a point 
just made clear to impress it more deeply, or it is presenting 
it from other points of view, or by other modes of illus- 
tration, so as to bring it within the reach of more minds. 
Recapitulation, at the close of the lesson, is in some cases 
rendered more effective hy writing an outline on the black- 

*. Vocal. An important range of criticism is that which 
embraces all that is vocal in the lesson, Among the points 
requiring notice are the children's answers, their fulness and 
correctness, both in style and pronunciation ; their distinct- 
ness, and if without boisterousness. Especially the teacher's 
own style will come under review. Whether his language il 
Mimple, correct, precise, a.nd ^ute, «mAw£-»£ Ma >* 
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words, involved or long sentences, nor slang p 
noticing also his fluency, distinctness of enui 
pitch ; and generally, whether the lesson is conducted with- 
out undue noise. ..„.■!« 

SAHTA CLARA COUNTY 

nwJ3Wfe BRABSf 

1. Preparation tff Wessons: ■■tr'JVW^Sftry to tuccess. 
Success in collective teaching must not be expected without 
careful and special preparation. The opinion that all that 
is required to teach any subject is a general acquaintance 
with it, (hough not so prevalent as formerly, yet exists, and 
to an extent that is fatal to the success of many would-be 
teachers. The mistake into which these parties run is that 
a knowledge of the instruments of education is sufficient to 
give skill in their use. The two things do not always co- 
exist, and the latter is of very difficult attainment ; it is a 
thing of growth, and often only possessed as the result of 
large experience and lengthened practice. 

2. Power to teach not a gift. This difficulty has some- 
times given rise to an opposite opinion— that the possession 
of it is a gift — an endowment of nature enjoyed only by a 
few. But facts contradict this. All who will put forth 
sufficient energy, study the laws of mind, and make the 
requisite preparation for each lesson they have to give, will 
obtain mora or less of teaching power. The following re- 
marks of Mr. Fletcher are very much to the point on this 
topic :— " The intellectual faculties can never be exercised 
thoroughly hut by men of sound logical training perfect in 
the art of teaching ; hence there exist so few highly gifted 
teachers. Io fact, there are none hut men of some genius 
who are said to have a peculiar tact which it is impossible 
to imitate ; but I am anxious to see every part of the fins 
art of instruction redeemed from hopeless concealment 
under such a word, and made the subject of rational study 
and improved training." 

3. The skilful muM prepare. No amount of skill can do 
away with the necessity of a thorough preparation both of 
the matter and methods of a lesson. In all kindred pursuits 
where mind acta on mind, this principle is. actei"«\sAs>,e&.. 
m ' " writer, the barrister, the public wee5&*T,\ ss ™' B '*' is ^"S^- 
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the subject, but chiefly by the children's mental condition, 
and by the methods which will give the subject readiest 
access to their minds. 

(n) Starting-point. That should be placed first as a 
starting-point which they are already supposed to know, or 
which lies within the sphere of their observation. Then of 
the remainder that which is simplest, taking care that each 
point grows naturally out of that which precedes it. These 
are those two well-known principles of teaching, "proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknown," and "from the simple 
to tlie complex," — tilings which imply a thorough know- 
ledge by the teacher of his children, and a complete analysis 
of his subject. 

(6) Time to each point. Care must be taken to allot to 
each point the proportion of time and treatment which its 
importance demands, giving chief prominence to such points 
as are essential to the unity or completeness of the lesson. 

S<;) Heads. The matter should be arranged in divisions 
er suitable heads. It aids the eye if tho leading divisions 
are distinguished by roman numerals, tlie subdivisions by 
arabic figures, and the minor ones, if any, by letters. It is 
well, also, to underline those words which more directly 
mark the line of thought. 

III. Full Notes and Sketches. Full notes and 
sketches are those which are written — the former for the 
inspection of otherB, as in the examinations for certificates, 
the latter as an exercise in method, and in anticipation of 
the difn'oulties encountered in teaching. 

1. Sketches. Sketches exhibit, as far as can he done on 
paper, the actual processes that would be pursued in teach' 
ing a given subject. The most successful specimens of 
such preparation would not materially differ— except in the 
absence of recapitulatory questions — from the notes taken 
by a short-hand writer during the delivery of a lesson. 
Thus sketches of lessons show how the writer can awaken 
interest in his sul'jeet, how he- lipids children into difficulties, 
bow far he is conversant with the workings of their minds, 
and how far he can throw himself into them. They also 
show how he gets children to bring vividly to their minds 
things that are absent, how illustrations are employed, how 
rfifficuJties are cleared up, aui\ tow mftju&W at decnonBtra- 
tion, or any other method, is emp\o"3ea.. 
2. full note*. Full notes QCWY^aaAotTsnftH™! 
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tion between outline notes and sketches. They are not so 
full of the processes of actual Uiachin.i; as the sketch, nor bo 
meagre in their indications of method as the outline. They 
are intended to show the examiner, not the extent of the 
writer's knowledge, nor solely his power of arrangement, but 
bis judgment in selecting materials; and also how far he 
can adapt his knowlixl^c to the capacities of young minds; 
bow far he can break it up into such portions as they can 
receive; what power of illustration he possesses, and whe- 
ther his illustrations are drawn from the sphere of the 
child's experience ; and how far he possesses the ability to 
present his matter so as to make his children workers as 
well as receivers. 

(a) The outline. The general outline of the lesson will 
be, of course, that of the outline notes. A sketch of the 
course of thought is of advantage in all composition, nor is 
it less so here. A rougii outline is, in fact, the only snra 
means of a young teacher, of securing the natural connec- 
tion between the parts of the lesson. It is a great aid to a 
thorough thinking out of the subject, without which there 
cannot be a proper arrangement. 

The great difficulty in drawing up full notes is the exhi- 
bition with anything like success of the processes of actual 
teaching. The following are some of the plans sanctioned 
by professors of the art at different training colleges. 

(6) Tlie lecture form. The subject is distributed under 
appropriate divisions, it is developed minutely, difficulties 
are explained, obscurities are cleared up, and familiar illus- 
trations are employed when needed. 

From such notes as these an examiner may rise with well- 
defined impressions of their writer's power to bring his sub- 
ject down to the capacities of children by the pen, but with 
none of his real power as a teacher, as the notes contain no 
indications whatever of the processes of actual instruction. 

(e) The short sketch. In this form you have the fulnesa 
of exposition, the minuteness of detail, the illustration or 
explanation of difficulties, as in (a) ; but in addition there 
are occasional questions, followed by the line of thought 
and illustration to which the answers of the children might 
be expected to lead ; here and there an example of picturing 
out occurs, and now and then of training out •, &n.d <KM«H£Kfl&) 

other drawing meela tiie, esjB. 

Tie mixed form. In tVw ttws o\i\\™ft o&.'ft 
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given in full, as in the outline notes, or, if deemed deeiiable, 
with a somewhat fuller exi'wiui.ni ; but in addition thereto, 
one or more points of the lesson are taken and completely 
worked out, as in the presence of a class. The method 
employed in any given instance will depend on the nature of 
the point, and on the age of the children. Suppose that the 
point is one in which the object is to " train out, — a question 
is formed such as would set children thinking in the direction 
it was proposed to take them. This question is one they are 
not able to answer correctly ; though some of their replies 
may be imagined. These may be taken for a starting- point. 
Questions are now framed to bring out what they know ; 
every difficulty that may be expected to turn up is illustrated ; 
and the entire series of questions and illustrations is directed 
to enabling the children to answer the question with which 
the exercise was begun. 

(e) Lessons on a text. A good plan of arrangement for 
lessons of this form, especially when the subject is a given 
text, is to have parallel columns, one devoted to the 
outline, the other to the specimen of teaching, thus : — 

Outline Notes. | Specimens of teaching. 

The first column would present at a glance what it was pro- 
posed to accomplish, what skill there wob of arrangement, 
and how far the lesson had unity. The second column would 
show the skill there was of breaking up any point so as to 
bring it within the children's grasp ; and would show how 
far the writer's knowledge of method enabled him to handle 
points so as to meet the requirements of his subject, and of 
his children. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Few things are so important in a race as a good start, 
with a full perception of the distance to he run. Striking 
the right. key is essential to harmony. Let us ende«vour 
to make a good start by setting forth to our minds the 
characteristic of the race to which our subject invitee us. 
Let ns, at the outset, strike ttus t\?\A yioVs. ft^ atndi 
want work — brain work, mini watV.— "ji\. x<si& iai™ 
*. To study is to bend att ttie ews^va. <& *» * 
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the attainment of knowledge ; it ia to put forth all its 
powers in the pursuit of truth. The habit of study is the 
practice of being tlius engaged whenever the mind is not 
occupied by those engagements which enter into the ordi- 
nary routine of life. By a atudent ia understood, either one 
who ia acquiring this habit, or, in a fuller sense, one who 
has acquired it. The habit ia not a natural one, any more 
than ia a taste for vinegar or a liking for tobacco. In 
forming the habit the natural repugnance of tho mind to 
intense and sustained exertion has to he overcome, and the 
habit cannot be acquired but at the expense of much labour, 
and aa the reault of a strong and determined will. For the 
mind has inertia like matter, that is, it opposes resistance 
to a change of condition. It dislikes being disturbed, and 
it requires a strong force to get it to move, and to keep it 
moving. 'Tie true that activity, incessant activity, is one 
of the characteristic a of mind. Mind, that ia, would cease 
to be mind, the moment it ceased to be active ; yet, to the 
direction of all that activity into one channel, to the con- 
tinuance of it for a length of time in one direction, to the 
bending of its energies, and to the controlling of its laws 
by a determined will, the mind offerB more or less resistance. 
Although perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that 
the resistance is in tho mind's servant, the brain, rather 
than in the mind itself, — the brain, without whoso instru- 
mentality the mind in our present state does no conscious 

In setting forth work as the prime feature of study, and 
in contending that the mind requires preaaure to engage 
therein, it is well, nevertheless, to remember that pleasure 
is the invariable concomitant of this work, and is one of its 
most frequent rewards. Nay, we may go further, and 
maintain that — alwaya excepting communion with God — 
the pleasure of a human being as such is in the exercise 
cf his mind, and that the more mind is mind, the more is 
joy the condition of its existence. And not only is pleasure 
thus the invariable attendant on mental exertion, but some 
of the highest and most exquisite enjoyments are amongst 
its most frequent rewards. Let me refer you to three facts 
illustrative of my meaning. Can you doubt the ecstatic 
state of ArchiinedeB when he jumped from (ha tioifci «ai 
ran home, oblivious of his nu&ity, wj"™?, 1 £sk^ia^ ( ii % »*' 
to be doubted that FrarAUri ie\\. wwacSwv»% ^- *» ■ , * ,w * 
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kind when he identified lightning with electricity, and when 
his frienda had to force him away from hia experiment lest 
the fluid should strike ita devotee to the ground P And 
must we not say that Kepler was thrilled with joy and with 
awe when, establishing the truth of hia conceptions, hia 
eelehrated laws, by rigid mathematical demonstration, he 
exclaimed, " God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee ! " 

Some young men, especially if they possess a little t» 
than ordinary ability, take up the notion that minds of 
genius — as it is called— have no need to work as ordinary 
men have. And, run away with by thia notion, they do not 
work, lest forsooth their friends should give them no credit 
for genius. Cut a greater mistake was never made than to 
think that any mind can grow, or become great, or possess 
the use of its powers, without work. For while the fact is 
undoubted that some minds have greater native vigour than 
others, and while it is also undoubted that some are superior 
to others, not because of any inherent difference of mind, 
but because of the difference in the weight, that is th 
quantity, or in the quality of their brain, or both ; it is sti 
more undoubted, by all whose opinions on the subject ai 
worth anything, that no mind, however great its power, ( 
however high the eminence it attained, ever reached this 
eminence at a bound, or ever possf ssed the use of ita powers 
without arduous labour. No doubt there have been cases 
which men have suddenly burst upon the world, in a bl 
of brilliant dazzling light ; but though sudden to the world, 
the secret history of such men has invariably disclosed the 
fact that the fire had been long kindling, and the com- 
bustibles long in gathering. Do not then, young men, 
fritter away the morning of your life, or waste your oppor- 
tunities, from supjiiiKini; that you can ever attain anything 
worth possessing without habits of study, or these without 
aidu'iu- mill iiiri'risriiit work. 

We shall get a clearer conception of our subject if v 
sot forth to our miinln the JosiKii of study. Unit is, what are 
the ends it should attain. So far as we have got the con- 
ception that it is work, we have made an advance ; still the 
notion is but vague. For there is much work that cannot be 
distinguished as study because worthless, and there ore 
workers who Rre nevertheless but laborious triflera. The 
rimitive meaning of study is to piiawe, mA r» \q »n 
ijtliea on object of pursuit, t\ie \ei^ VstmmssSwftfts 
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study is to set before the mind some object and steadily 
puisne it. If, again; we look at the conventional or current 
use wo shall Bud that it embodies tliis primary fact. To 
study, in common parlance, is to apply the mind to some 
subject till it ib mastered. It is to examine and con in 
order to learn, and it is also to convince ourselves by inves- 
tigation and thought of the truth or falsehood of any subject 
to which we apply ourselves. But if wo were to rest here 
we should still have but obscure notions of our subject. 
Let us then more minutely examine it, so as to be able to 
answer what we moan hy study, and what is the character 
of a student. Now this, it strikes one, will appear from 
considering its fourfold design. 

The lowest aim of study is by the application of attention 
and memory to furnish the mind with knowledge, and with 
the materials of a higher culture. By attention is meant 
the withdrawing of the mind from other things to the one 
thing it is intended to learn. In learning this thing, what- 
ever it may be, there will be employed various faculties of 
the mind, or, if it please you better, the mind will engage 
in several distinct operations. .\i« attention is simply the 
condition of the faculty at the moment of its exercise. In 
other words, it is to say that the faculty is doing its work 
at the moment. The next moment some other faculty may 
be required, and if it is forthcoming at the: ri-_dit moment in 
its right order, then we say that it too is in the state of 
attention, and if this goes on consecutively and completely 
to the end, then we say that the mind has been in the state 
of attention. When a subject has beeD thus acquired, it is 
the office of the memory to retain it, and to have it forth- 
coming whenever required. Now, in such an act of study 
as this, the 'est that we apply to its value is the amount of 
knowledge ^L.-t has been acquired. It is true that such a 
continuance Oi effort secures to the mind itself a certain 
advantage, bit it is not this advantage that ie the aim, but 
the possession of knowledge. And this we regard as the 
lowest result of study. 

A higher design, with a corresponding result, of true 
study, is the discipline of tha mind itself. Such discipline 
when complete includes three things. 

The first mark of a disciplined mind is ttva tobs*jsh '"V™*. 
of its several powers. These ^jo-sera ste isofi*<S^ xm&ss* "*» 
confroJ of tlie will, and they cattle \nsoN. «*. «a-"i *"*" 
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work, and for any length of time, as far as physical condi- 
tions will admit. They are also so under control that a subject 
of thought can be taken tip and pursued day by day, for 
months together, each day commencing at the point of 
suspension of the preceding day. The second mark of ■ 
disciplined mind is the condition of the faculties themselves. 
Each has been rendered more acute, each has been endued 
with great vigour. There has been nothing one-sided in its 
development, but the mind can not only control its opera- 
tions, but can strenuously exert its several powers. The 
third mark of a disciplined mind is its power of original 
thinking. The mind generally is occupied with the labours 
of other minds, a very valuable thing truly, but that mind 
gives up its birthright that yields itself solely to this, and 
does not itself exercise an originating or creative power. 

Now this design of study is more important both in i 
nature and results than the former. Not that you can 
accomplish it without the former, nor can you secure the 
former without, to some extent, securing the latter. Still, of 
two Btudents, the one who ii]'..'ii;n]i'C6 his progress by ascer- 
tainable results, that is, by the knowledge he possesses, is 
not such a student, and has not as valuable an estate, as he 
who measures it by what lie can do. Two persons may go 
through the same amount of muscular exertion in a day, 
one in breaking stones, and the other in well-directed 
gymnastics. But they are not in the same state at the end 
of the day. 'Tifl true, the one can pointto aheap of sto 
though that is not all the result, only that which is me* 
able, and the oilier cannot. But can any one doubt that for 
the purposes of life, activity, vigour, and command of his 
limbs, the latter is the better of the two ? 

Another design of study is to give a right tone and 
direction to the ordinary current of thought and feeling, and 
to make tho mind the master and not the servant of the 
brain. This design is really involved in the other two, but 
it requires a distinct notice because of its importance. At 
Greenwich Observatory there is a table on which is placed 
some prepared paper, and this paper is under the point of an 
instrument, which by its ever-varying motion records the 
direction and force of the magnetic current of the earth for 
every instant of time. 'Kow auc^oae U\M. a wravlar process 
could be applied to mind. Bwpp«wttft«S.»i&VBMNM»H»m 
vipt could be made o£ lu* w?"»s ^wota <& ■&*&.« 
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sentiment and thought and feeling which ordinarily occupy 
a mind not under the control of a vigorous will, nor endued 
with habits of study. What a poor, paltry, meagre, con- 
temptible condition it would depict! Or, to change the 
illustration, suppose that by some mode of mental photo- 
graphy every successive phase of the mind could be pictured, 
what poor shrivelled pigmies would most men be found! 
" Doth any man doubt," says the father of modem soience, 
" that if there were taken out of men's minds vain opinions, 
Battering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as one would, 
and the like, but it would leave the minds of a number of 
men poor shrunken things ? " 

The highest result of study is to place the mind under law, 
and to set it free — under the law of wise, constant, and 
ennobling thought — free from all that is debasing and grovel- 
ling in association and habits. Our fathers well understood 
this value of study by calling their schools "free;" not 
because they had no fees to pay, but because they had learned 
that learning, study, and education alone make men free. 

A few practical suggestions on subjects of study and the 
nse of books will still further illustrate our subject, and 
serve to set forth some special modes of study. 

First as to Subjects of Study. There is a kind of advice 
often offered with which we can go but part of the way. 
It is based on the fact that although all minds are alike in 
their general futures, yet Qiere is a great diversity among 
them as to the strength of particular powers. Hence some 
are fitted to excel in one thing, and some in another. 
Hence the advice to give your attention chiefly to those 
things in which you have a reasonable prospect of excelling. 
Now this is good advice with a limitation. If what has 
been said about the inertia of mind is true, then your dis- 
like of a subject may proceed from this, and not from any 
inaptitude in yourself. Hence, you may carry the maxim 
of considering your idiosyncrasy too far. Such a rule may 
become a mere screen of indolence, a mere excuse for idle- 
ness. Tou should Destitute to reject a good subject because 
you do not like it. You Bhould bring yourself to like it. 
Be determined to like it. Work at it till you like it. By 
doing so you will bo preserved from an exaggerated esti- 
mate of any branch of study — ft fault to which those are 
liable who confino themselves too (stsfcttsn^ ^ i»^jeSMStt» 
class of suljccts. 
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A second remark on the choice of subjects is, yon musl 
remember that there is the same difference in tliera as in 
food, some are more nourishing than others. The same 
remark applies to authors'. Two men, dealing with the 
same subject, do not in a given time set forth the same 
amount of aliment. Bo careful then, not only that the 
subjects are nutritive, but that the authors are stimulating. 
For-inBtanee, if reading theology, avoid the frothy, super- 
ficial writing of the present time, and go back to the days 
of the giants. Make yourselves mfu.ti.-rs of "Pearson on 
the Creed," " Butler's Analogy," " Howe's Living Temple," 
and the worka of Hooker, Still in gtleet, John Guodwin, 
South, Barrow, and such like. While on this point, let me 
say that if young men would form the habit of study, they 
mast Dot read easy literature, books that demand no effort, 
such as many of the serials, and most of the fictiona in cir- 
culation. Nor must they read much of ephemeral interest, 
like the " leaders " in newspapers. When they do such 
things, it should be as a relief from things on band which 
require a long and heavy pull. 

A third remark is, avoid books that profess to give royal 
roads to learning, that put forth pretensions of making 
things easy, which they usually do by leaving out the diffi- 
culties ; so that the student who trusts to them often finds 
that he baa not only not mastered the subject, but has laid 
up difficulties in the way. The only way of making a 
subject easier is by having it treated on a good method, 
and in a careful graduation. No one ever becomes a 
student by shirking difficulties. But many are prevented 
from attaining what they might by aiming at too much at 
a time. Let ub take a lesson from the way a judicious 
mother trains her little one. Not able to walk, he is laid 
on a carpet, and a ball or other plaything ia placed where 
the child, on full stretch, can touch it with the tips of 
his fingers, and he is then encouraged to stretch and 
stretch until the prize is grasped. Bo do you. Let there 
be a subject that you can just touch, as it were, with the 
tips of yoar mental lingers, and then make effort after effort 
till it has become your own. Or, to vary the figure, bring 
to the pedestal that you are building for yourself, not 
rubble and slush, hut large, massive, well-cut stonea, that 
require nil your strength to \\tt ami co.vry, and an ( 
e&ort to put them in their p\aj;B. 



Another import apt thing is to approach each subject of 
study from the proper slum] point, Sludenta of any subject 
are of all grades. Some are novices, just entering on the 
path ; others have advanced on the way ; while others 
have completed the course. Now there will be found in 
the world of litfTiitiin' luniks to unit each class, and it must 
be obvious that some that would be very proper hooks for 
one clasa must he very unsuitable for another. There are 
few things so necessary for young men as getting the 
right books, or beginning at (.lies right point. There are 
many books and many subjects that cannot be studied until 

■ i-'i'.T !■!" :!i-.T !■■': ■■:■■ I .■ ■ : ■-.- = ■-.■h l i ■ : - ■ ■ 1 . K. .</., 

some of Emerson's writings, or of Carlyle's, must be either 
unintelligible or very misleading to such as have been un- 
prepared to grapple with them by a previous course of 
psychological, ethical, or other study, Such writings have 
often a fascination about them to a certain order of minds; 
but it ia a fascination growing out of what they do not 
understand, for many admire in proportion to their want of 
comprehension. Bur really ll.r conduct we now condemn 
is as silly as would be that of a French lad wishing to 
learn English, first addressing himself to the pages of 
Milton or those of Locke. 

Now as to the Use of Books. First, do not be ambitious 
to read many hooks. It is not the amount of his reading 
that makes a student, but the quality. Two evils flow from 
reading many books. One is the habit of passing over a 
book to see what ia said, rather than to examine its truth. 
So that reading becomes a device for passing away time, 
instead of an instrument of personal Improvement; while of 
such a practice we may say with Butler, " that ttiMt> is no 
time spent with less thought, than great part of that which 
is spent in such reading;" and the consequent almost in- 
variably is, that the reader of many books has a much 
lighter mind, and one not nearly so vigorous a.- the (Mdef 
of few. That is, one good book thoroughly mastered in a 
given time yields more than a dozen read through in the 
same time. 

But another evil grows out of the practice of readiug 
many hooks cursorily, rather than a few well. There comes 
not only the indisposition to read with thought, but the 
inability to do so. The mind gets burdened, tias fwx£&** 

Cogged, and the effort to move \a a& ^«n\ »&'*. -w<sSi.V«* 
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. _ gymnast whose limbs were shackled with heavy 
weights. Perhaps no better instance could be adduced 
than that of the late Mr. Buckle. For quantity of philo- 
sophic and scientific reading, he perhaps never had Lis 
equal. Every page of hia writings is crowded with indica- 
tions of his vast lore ; at the same time there is abundant 
evidence of the want of power of real thought, often ludi- 
crously shown in statements that prove ho had not caught 
the sense of the author on whom he is animadverting, or 
the prineipleu of a system on which he is dealing out sweep- 
ing condemnation. 

Second, avoid fast reading, that which springs from the 
desire to get through a book, and which in operation Ib an 
obstacle to that careful and attentive reading, without which 
you had better not read at all. To young students we would 
eay, that no book is worth reading that is nut worth reading 
three times ; and for the young student we would lay down 
the rule that every book should he read three timed. After 
reading a book, you should he able to give its general scope 
and mode of treatment. You should be able to state any- 
thing that the author holds, to recall the places where it is 
treated, and to show how it is illustrated or argued; and 
you should be able to state the grounds ou which you assent 
to his views or dissent from them. Now we hold that 
these three things are, for the young student, best pursued 
separately. Hence we would have a book first read through 
consecutively with attention. At the end of every three or 
four pages, the*reader to close his book and review what he 
has read; and also frequently to write from memory a 
synopsis of what he has read, with occasionally a fuller 
statement. At the end of a chapter he should do the same, 
and also at the end of a part or book, if his author has M 
ordered the treatment of his subject. After going through 
a book in this way, we would have the student read it by 
its index, and if the book has no index, let it be a part of 
his plan in the first reading to make oae. Reading by the 
index brings before the student all the places where a topic 
is treated, and helps him to form correct opinions of his 
author's viewB. Often by this means obscurities are cleared 
up, weak points are strengthened, and what may have 
appeared objectionable does not remain so. After thus 
making himself master of wkt a boot contains, the higher 
ei-d remains— to eit in ju.tA£m.eaA. m^qh. '*, \» w»&. \N 



»ie treated, and helps him to form correct opinions of his 
author's viewB. Often by this means obscurities are cleared 
up, weak points are strengthened, and what may have 
appeared objectionable does not remain so. After thus 
making himself master of w\\ai a book contains, the higher 
ei-d remains— to sit in iuigmian. ^oa '*, V> **A '*. *i * 
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critic, to examine its statements and its arguments, to take 
it up sentence by sentence, and paragraph By paragraph, in 
order to test the truth or falsehood of its contents, or the 
conclusiveness or inconsequence of its arguments. In 
doing this, two ruies should ever be present to the mind. 
First, while we avoid a captious spirit, we must not he too 
hasty to accept what we read. For an indispensable rule 
in study is to hold the mind in doubt, to put one's self in 
the position, not of an antagonist, but of one who wishes 
to find the truth, and not merely to he convinced. If this 
is not done, there is the danger of passing over too readily 
weak arguments, or of accepting conclusions on insufficient 
grounds. A second rule in reading is, not to allow our- 
Belves to bo too much influenced l>y authority. That a 
person who has given much attention to a subject is in 
favour of it is a reason, and a very strong reason, why we 
should hesitate to reject it — why we should bold our judg- 
ment in suspense, but can be no reason for onr accenting 
it without sufficient proof. It may be that tha proof is 
complete, that it is irrefutable, but if it is not to us, it is 
not truth to OS. 

Finally, to the right use of books we must read by 
topics. Ho mode of study is more valuable, but it can be 
only indicated. All science or knowledge is distributable 
into certain and uncertain, the first including all those 
subjects in which the most perfect reliance can be placed 
on the process and on the result ; the second comprising 
all other branches of human investigation — many of them 
being of the utmost importance to human well-being. 

Now it is well to understand in what the uncertainty of 
these things consists. It does not exist in the things them- 
selves. For instance, it may be uncertain to you or to me, 
whether the ground of moral obligation is in the fitness of 
things or in the will of God, hut there can be no un- 
certainty in the thing itself, it must be either in one or the 
other ; that is, it must either be true that a thing is right 
because God wills it, or that God wills it because it is right. 
Hence it follows that things that are absolutely certain in 
themselves are uncertain to us, either because of our in- 
adequate knowledge, or because our powers are inferior to 
he task. 

Bat besides these grounds (it \h»i<ii\j£«.\.^ , l 6a» w*> 
others proceeding from the medium \n ^ftisSa S*aS& ^* "* 
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vestigatcd or communicated. That medium is language 
Now language, except in the certain sciences, is u«ver a 
fixed or a constant quantity. For no two men does any one 
term contain precisely the same thing. Hence it isalways 
uncertain in reading any book whether yon have got all the 
meaning, or the precise meaning, of the author. 

It is in the light of these acknowledged facts that we 
hold there is no better plan to approximate towards truth 
than to do what wo have called reading by topics. Suppose, 
for instance, you are a student of theology, and let us 
further suppose that you are going to master the arguments 
for the existence of God. Collect all the books you con 
that contain this, or part of this argument. Then, as the 
complete argument embraces several distinct points, take 
one of these points and work it up through all your authors. 



Bring together all they Bay. Compare every statement, 
"— will 



every assertion, and every piece of reasoning. You will 
find as the result, first, that your miud is clear on the point 
itself. You have been saved from half-notions, from 
vague notions, and from mistaken notions, because one 
author has helped you to correct or supplement another. 



Secondly, you will find yourself in possession of a 
pregnable position, which you may use as a post 
further advance. Thus proceed with every point, until the 



to the distinction between colours, Some bright — otben 
glaring — others dull ; Borne pleasant — others disagreeable. 

2. Show particular colout— ask for others like it. Child- 
ren to be led to notice i\ie i.Swwiiei m *W« V tin 



CHAPTER XVIII, 

r NOTES OF LESSONS. 

. Colotjb. Age i — 6. 

Purpose — Exercise of perceptive and conceptive faculty. 

I. Coloor and its Uses. 1. Show eeveral colours. Lead 
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3. Lend the children to discover tLe use of colours, to 
diiiiinpiiisli objects, to refresh the eye. 

II. Colours changed bt Com lit nation. Exhibit primary 
colours— mis— watch the result. Children to state what 
they have observed. Mixture of different coloura produces 
a new colour. 

III. Change of Colour by Heat, &o. A piece of 
bread toasted— of beef fried — paper singed. Change of 
colour in leaves, grass, flowers. Change in dress, stone, fie. 

2. Spider's Web. Age 7—9. 

Purpose— Exercise of conceptive faculty, and of sense cf 

relation. 

1. Introduction. Compare spider and fly. Differences 
and resemblances. Spidor intended to live on the fly. 
Compensation, — compare with lion-ant 

II. Web. 1. Made of fine threads, each thread com- 
posed of thousands of finer ones. How were the threads 
made? Notice abdomen, spinnerets, and bags of gummy 
silk. Each spinneret contains one thousand holes — notice 
also the strength of the thread — make an experiment with 

2. How is the thread fastened to the wall ? Show that 
the broader the surface, the more points of contact, and 
the firmer the hold — compare with the roots of a tree — 
spinnerets pressed to the wall, hence thera are four or 
five thousand points of contact. 

3. Let the web now be described. Seems curiously inter- 
woven, yet the threads distinct. How possible to accom- 

Slish this ? If any have observed the process, help them to 
escribe it ; if not, excite their curiosity— encourage thera 
to state how they think it could be done ; then proceed to 
show how. 

III. Use of the Web. 1. Notice the cocoon— the hiding- 
place — compare with hiding-place of the house spider. 

2. A thread touched — the spider rushes out. How does 
it know? Notice its sense of touch. 

3. Victim cannot escape. Why the victim held fast and 
the spider not? Notice the diSerence between the threads 
leading to the hiding-place, and those which cross them — 
touch them slightly with a needle and watch, ttia «£$«&. — 
notice also the hairs on its feet, w^\\c\it\i««\i\iw^>»'^ B -'*-' iS - 



. What the spider does with its victim. Does it cast oat 
the carcass like the lion-ant? 

IV. Mural. Why should one animal thus live npon 
another ? Notice the torment of a large number of flies. 

3. Tbb Hand. Class I. Age 11— U. 
Purpose — To allow God's wisdom and design. 
Introduction. Draw rapidly from the children, bj 
questions, all they know about the hand ; its position — at 
the extremity of the arm ; its parts — bones, joints, Ac. 

II. How the Hand is fitted to grasp. By holding some 
object firmly in the hand, bIiow its power to grasp. What 
contrivances give it this power '? Let them look at their owti 
hands, and notice the difference in the length of the fingers 
when straight, though they are the same when hent. If thfa 
were not the case, we could Lot close our hands — hence 
could not have a firm grasp. When the hand is shut, the 
fingers fit closely into the palm. By reference to children 
making a drinking-cup of their hands, show the palm forms 
k hollow. It has a firm support — four lumps firmly strapped 
together. Notice also thickness of cuticle. When grasping, 
we bend the fingers. By supposing the consequence, if 
made of whalebone, show the use of joints, By comparing 
with the hinges on a door, which enable it to move back- 
wards and forwards, show that they are rightly termed 
hinge-joints. Explain, by means of a diagram, the structore 
of the hinge-joint — made by a projection in one bone fitting 
into a groove in another, formed by two projections. In 
grasping, the thumb presses on the fingers, and tightens the 
hold. What contrivance enables us to have this power ? 
The fifth bone of the palm is left loose from the other four. 
Recapitulate the various contrivances for grasping. What 
other power has the hand? 

III. How it is fitted to piok up. Notice that we can 
bring the thumb into contact with every finger, not only 
lingly, bnt also in combination. Contrast with the foot, 
which has not the power of picking np, WhyP Attempt 
to pick np something without using the thumb. — Compare 
with the squirrel, which holds up its food with both hands, 
because its thumb has not the opposing power. 

Notice adaptation of tbe ftugets ^ot ^\uYto™ to Mo*, xosrt 
ainute object. The na\\a— tavi, \iorn-j, aa4 i^SaSaSto tf 
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feeling. Infer, from the ease with which a ring pusses over 
tins finger at the end, that the end bone tapers, so fitting the 
hand to pick up any object however small. 

IV. Delicacy of Todch. Now let us see what gives the 
hand this delicacy of touch, — a blind person becomes familiar 
with the shape of external objects by touching them. There 
are rows of little nerves arranged at the end of each linger, 
which carry impressions to the brain. Compare with the 
wires of the electric telegraph. Whan the nerves are ex- 
posed we feel pain. How is this prevented r The outer 
akin or cuticle contains no nerves — hence has no feeling : 
it is very thin— the refoie does not interfere with the work 
of the nerves. 

4. Sponqb. A lesson for young children. 

I. Show sponge — speak of its uses and appearnnce, to 
bring out its qualities. 

1. Used in Washing. Sponge soft, yielding, and elastic ; 
if hard, it would hurt ; Boft, easily pressed ; can have it very 
wet, or only a little. Advantage ? Recovers its shape. — 
Compare with india-rubber, whalebone, and Bteel. 

2. Absorbs and holds water. How does sponge hold it P 
— Compare with can containing little holes — porous ; cora- 

E are with bread and with skin; contrast with net, lace, or 
osket. Apply sponge and bread to water. Notice effect. 
Holes become smaller through the pressure of the water. 
Experiment, — water runs up into sponge. Compare tallow 
up the wick of a candle. 

II. "What-JT is,and where pound. 1. Compare mineral, 
vegetable, and animal substances. Which is sponge most 
like ? Come to aea- shore —south of Europe. Much sponge 
on racks— made in the sea. 

2. How made 1 A little animal— looks like a drop of the 
white of an egg — -floats on sea— -fastens itself to a rock — 
throws out a thread and fastens it round itself— then another 
and another, and so on. 

3. What does it make it for? — Compare with snail and 
with oyster. Sponge a house — the sponge-maker stops at 

5. The Cuticle. A lemon for a jwrt cUua. 
/. BrRuvrvas. 1. The cuticle is » ^w^^-^^^i™** 



. 
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elastic membrane, which with the mucous coat is spread ovet 
the external surface of the cutis, composed of solid albumen. 
State that it is thought to be simply the outer surface of 
the mucous coat, in scales, layers, and laminie. 

2. By passing a needle between it and the cutis, and by 
paring the nails, show that it is destitute of feeling ; hence 
infer the absence of nerves. 

3." By reference to perspiration, show that it must contain 
small vessels or duets through which the perspiration passes. 

4. It is subject to constant waste by friction, and often by 
accident portions are removed, which are renewed with great 
rapidity. How ? By a diagram explain the structure of the 
cuds, with especial reference to its secreting the mncous 
coat, and show that this secretion is continually proceeding. 

II. Uses. 1. It la a sheath for restraining organic actions; 
thus it restrains exhalation ; it protects from the absorption 
of poisonous substances. 

2. Draw attention to the nerves. Why brought to the 
surface of the body? The mind to become acquainted with 
external world. If the nerves were exposed, insufferable 
pain would be the result. The cuticle protects from pain,— 
yet is so thin as to admit of sensation. 

3. Infer also that it is a defence against friction. If the 
nerves were exposed, friction would produce great pain. 

4. Bring out from observed facts, that the use of any 
part thickens it, till it becomes like horn. This thickening, 
though comparatively rapid, may not bo quick enough ; 
refer to the blistering of the hands and feet; infer that blisters 
are a warning to desist. 

5. Notico that the parts most exposed to pressure and 
friction are thicker than other portions, otherwise exertion 
would have been impossible. 

6. Bible Lesson— Jacob a Cheat. 

Introduction — Tell the story— Isaao 
likely to die — Desires to leave the 
blessing God had promised to Abra- 
ham — Isaac designs it for Esau — Wai 
he right? — Bring out that he has been 
cht>aen \i^ God, «n4 ought to leave tha 
choice to Gai— \«iac -was. \n«t\^v 

Now tine po«Aa at tos w.wj. 





. 



S. Sin destroys 
peace of mind. 
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to hunt— Rebekah's proposal — Jacob's 
hesitation — Hia mother's scheme— Its 
success — Esau'a return — Threats — 
Jacob 'a flight. 

1. Tell of a little boy afraid to do 
wrong lest found out—Some not afraid 
to do wrong, only afraid of being found 
out — Compare with Joseph — He afraid 
of sin — Like which was Jacob ? — Notice 
Ilia answer to his mother — Therefore 
not afraid of sin, only of being found 

2. Tell of little boy in garden, and 
the peach — Afraid to take it lest found 
out — In intention a thief — Intention in 
the heart— Sinned in his heart— Apply 
to Jacob. 

3. Describe a lad doing wrong — 
Looks about— Stops to listen — Appears 
afraid — You say he is unhappy — No 
peace of mind — See Jacob before Isaac 

»■ — Notice with what a fearful, faltering, 
hesitating step he approaches the door 
— When in, he dares not look up — Nor 
go near till he is told — He caBts anxious 
glances at the door— How glad to get 
away ! — Quilt destroys peace. 
4. Sinner often 4. Describe a case of fraud where it 

overreaches him- falls on the defrauder — Such parties 
self, overreach themselves — So with Jacob 

— He became a wanderer. 

7. Bible Lesson— Thb Horbiblb Pit. 

Psa. xl.2. Age 11— 13. 

1, Emblem. 1. Deseribo a tropical clime and its animals, 
strong and fierce ; to catch them, pita are dug ; these pits 

2. Picture out tbo locality and scenery of one of these 
traps ; it must be in the haunts of wild animals. ; such 
animals like concealment, hence they lurk in bushes, long 
graas, fto. Now see ttie trap. In the midst of a cormjaro.- 
tjvB waste, there ia one apot BUVTQ^iiiei \rj Vqb \m.iksv*»\ 
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productions of a tropicil clime; this spot, a 
tlie mouth of the pit. 

3. Caught in the trap, the animal i 
enjoyments of life and liberty, 

4. Describe the Elate of the pit ; so many animals have 
perished there, that the bottom of the pit in a mass of putre- 
faction ; hence it is a horrible pit, and any one caught ic it . 
will die a horrible death. 

5. The pit dug in clay, nothing to take hold of, no firm 
'ing, no means of escape; and therefore help must 

from without. 

II. Application. 1. Sin— a trap for the soul, set by our 
iemy the devil. 

2. Sin — very alluring ; enticing, seems more desirable, at 
time, than anything else ; so to Eve, " when she saw that 
was pleasant, and to be desired."' 
l — a pit of foul thoughts, hateful deeds, malicious 
words, followed by iliiith. Describe the death of sin, — 
separation from all that is lovely, beautiful, and gooi, 
on earth and in heaven ; shut up with all that is foul, vile, 
and abominable. 

Picture out vividly the contrast between in tha pit and out 
of it ; between death and life. Let the water of life, in its 
thousand streams gushing from the throne of God, sparkle 
before their eyes, let the eternal anthem and chorus thrill in 
their ears ; and then let the darkness of hell be felt, 
made more horridly dismal by the clank of the chain, 
the gnash of rage, and the wail of despair. 

4. From Rom. vii. draw out that a sinner under con- 
viction of sin feels as if in this horrible pit ; he knows that 
his companions now are foul thoughts and desires, and he 
expects nothing better than eternal death. 

5. Show that a 6inner in this state makes many efforts 
towards deliverance ; he refrains from sin, reads the Bible, 

Erays, fasts, performs penance — but all are of no avail, 
leliverance must come from without. David says, " B» 
brought me up also out of the horrible pit." Paul says, "0 
wretched man that I am I who shall deliver me from tbo 
body of this death ? I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." Peter soys, " Neither is there salvation in any other : 
for there is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved." 
Deliverance is through C\imt B.\ant. 
Are you out of the pit? 






. EiBi.K Lesson. Matt. vii. 19. 

t Yiritip-otk Dot forth good fruit it hsffn li^wn, a 



T. The Figure. 1. A man has an orchard ; he lias the 
choicest trees ; he watches it with great care, he dresses it, 
he prunes every tree of all that will hinder its growth, he 
spends all his time in it, he mails the growth of every tree. 
— What does he expect after all his time spent, labour, 
trouble, &c, 1 

2. A tree is among the number that year after year bears 
no good fruit, lie pays particular attention lo it. The tree 
improves in its looks, it blossoms beautifully, he hopes, he 
watches. At last the fruit comes, but, as before, the beauty 
flies in the blossom, and the fruit that it bears is dried and 
useless. 

8. He determines to cut down the tree. His hand ia 
lifted with the axe ready to fulfil his will,— but a gentle 
band is laid on his— his neighbour expostulates. He lets it 
alone a short time longer, hoping it will improve. 

4. The same symptoms the next year, and again and 
again the same fruit ; and at last the axe is applied ; and 
the tree that did not produce " good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire." 

II. Application 1. Every one in the Christian church 
is a tree — a member. God has placed us in the midst of 
everything that is good, and calculated to impnive our lives, 
and lead us into the way that ends in eternal life. He 
expects good fruit from us. 

2. Some trees do not produoc this good fruit. God watches 
over them with great care and love. Year after year they 
go on in the same manner. Ha lets them remain. God is 
just — justice calls aloud for their destruction, but God is 
merciful ; — His mercy forbears stays His justice, nelovea 
the sinner, but hates the sin.—" How shall 1 give thee up, 
i£phraim?" — "My bowels are turned towards him." 

3. Goi spares the man for the intercession of His Son ; 
Christ shows His wounds for Rim— He prays for the con- 
tinuance of the man's life. 

4. Mercy is at last withheld. The sinner has run the 
extent of his life and his sins ; Christ withholds His plead- 
ings ; — justice, so long delayed, cveTto.'tP.ft V\ta,-«\is;s., sp*- 
hape, he least expects it ; and, W&6 ttia \M»Ooft\» w* ™ 









the fire that burnetii for e' 
the mercy of an offended God. 
Children, are you bringing forth good fruits ? 

9. Notes for Sokipture Reading. 
Matt. xvii. 24-27. Age 11— 13. 

I. Words and Allusions to be explained. 1. Caper- 
naum. Thla was the ordinary residence of our Lord and 
HiB family during the period of His ministry. See Matt. iv. 
13, and hence account for their application. Compare 
with Luke ii. 3, 4, and hence infer that the tribute now 
demanded was not of the same kind. 

Tribute. Explain the difference between "tribute" nnd 
"tax." Compare "custom" and "dues." Compare Luke 
ii. 1 — 3 with Matt. sin. 17—20, in order to get the scrip- 
tural use of the term " tribute." 

" Jesus prevented him." Peter comes in anxious to inform 
his Master of the demand for the tribute, when Jesus, 
before he has time, introduces the matter ; thuB showing His 
omniscience. Cumpare with Luke vii. 39, 40. 

"Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute?" The argument which these wonia introduce 
shows the sense in which the term " tribute" is used. It 
is not in the sense in which the term is used in Matt, xxii. 
17, for then the argument would have no force. Refer to 
the half-shekel tax for religious worship, Exod, xxxviii, 
26. The tribute now demanded (didrachmii) is of the same 
value, about fifteen pence ; and was doubtless the same tax. 
Hence the force of our Lord's words, " Then are the child- 

" Then are the children free" Oar Lord here asserts His 
Sonship. Compare John ii. 16. 

Offend. Refer to the ordinary meaning of the word, and 
show that this is not its scriptural meaning. Compare 
Matt. v. 29, 30 ; xxviii. 6, 7 ; 1 Cor. viii. 13. 

" 6o thou to the sea." This miracle may be considered 
simply m another illustration of our Lord's omniscience ; or 
it may be considered as showing that with His sovereign 
power ; in which case reference might be made to Mark iv. 
41. 

12", Incidrntai, lNYEturacEs "nku.e explaining the Pas- 
■rative gives an \tostt&im ii. ? sto' » sW 
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raoter, from which a caution might be urged against r 



2. The passage brings out forcibly our Lord's poverty, 
and is the only instance on record where He exerts His 
divine power for His own personal benefit. Compare Matt, 
iv. 3, 4. Hence a lesson of acquiescence in God's provi- 

3. Our Lord turns every ind'lei.l of Hi;: public life to the 
advancement of His great work. In this transaction He 
shows His proper divinity, — 

(a) By his knowledge of what had taken place between 
Peter and the collectors. 

(&) By the argument that, because the tai was for the 
service of His Father's house, therefore He, the divine Son, 

Sc) By the circumstance of the fish. 
II. Chief Lessons taught in tub Passage to form 
topics of inference and illustration after the previous 
applanation. 

1. Submission to established authority, even when that is 
wrong, if the matter ia indifferent. 

2. Yield our rights, suffer wrong even in our intercourse 
with others, rather than throw hindrances in the way of their 
salvation — "lest we offend." 



10. Sketch — The Tiirone of Grace. 

Heb. iv. 16. Age 11—13. 

I. Tue Thbone itself. 1. Hera we are told of 



throne ; a throne, you know, is — Ike seat of a 
person is raised to a throne, what would you say he had 
received ? Dignity. Yes, of course, we should say that 
■:,. :.-.-. ■ ' ' ■' .'. . i ' ■■- ' 

mora than dignity. Well, he can now do many things that 
formerly he could not ; then lie has received— jioicw. (Here 
might bo shown, if necessary, the ideas connected with 
kingly authority in the lands of the Bible ; then resuming — ) 
You would say that a throne, in figurative language, is 
— an emblem of power. 

2. What would you suppose such power was for P (Vari- 
ous answers, dealing with wU\c\\ IV. (-\i\V\\ct\ a™\\\™ V-^ 
to educe that) it it to punish the euU-Aow. "&«* "* weo ' 
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a person who has a right to do so, punishes the evil-doer, ha 

Is exercising . Well, suppose a man breaks the law, 

say he robs a house ; now if he were known, and no notice 
taken of him, what would the people do ? Clamour for 
justice. Yes, and if he were punished, there would be 
— an exercise of justice. Certainly; then a king possesses 
power for purposes — of justice. And now we may say 
that a throne is an emblem of justice. 

3. Well, just so of the throne of God. It is an emblem 
of Hia— power, for God is— all-powerful or omnipotent. It 
is also an emblem of — His justice, and the Bible declares 
that justice and judgment are the habitation of His throne. 

4. But the throne spoken of in our lesson is called — the 
krone of grace. What is grace P You remember the 
postle Paul on Ms way to Damascus. He was going, as he 

had done before, to commit murder, but he was stopped, 
and what did be receive from God ? Pardon. Then you 
would say that he was treated — as he did not deserve; 
he deserved — punishment, but received — pardon. Now turn 
to the first epistle to Tim. i. 14 ; what does Paul say he has 
obtained? Grace ; so that grace is — receiving what we do 
not deserve, or it is receiving — mercy ; so that grace some 
times means — mercy, and a throne of grace will be a plac 
where you may obtain mercy. 

5. Yes, but you remember that a throne is also the emblem 
oi— justice; so that a throne of grace is where you mayex- 
pect both justice and mercy. It is where justice and mercy 
are united. You do not obtain the — one without the other. 

6. But how can that be ? Let us eee. A boy breaks a 
law, and he is punished, that is -justice ; he is pardoned, that 
is — mercy. Now I want to know, can there be justice and 
mercy at the same time? No. You think the boy could not 
be both— ptmixhud mid jnmltwrd. Neither can be; yet 
a throne of grace is where there are both— justice and 
mercy. Suppose a boy to break a rule of the bcIioo!, and I 
tell him to stay in, that is— justice ; if I let him go, I show 
— mercy s now I want to exercise mercy, and yet beii " 
How can I do it ? (Here introduce the anecdote of tbek__„ 
and bis son, who each lost an eye, from respect to law on the 
part of the father.) This accomplished it partly, but was 
not exactly the thing. Well, suppose now another boy wm 
to stay in his place — (7wn the ojfender myjKt go ft«. X**, 

bis oSeace would be poaiiliaii wft Vti -wiAi t*co.jie.. 
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Now yon know that oar gracioua Lord and SavionT Jesus 
Christ just did for us what we suppose this little boy to do 
for his schoolfellow, He suffered— in our stead. Yes, never 
forget when you read of Gelhsemane and Calvary that Jesus 
was— then dying in our stead, aod because of that — there is 
a throne of grace, a throne where the guilty can be shown 
both — justice and mercy. 

II The Blessings dispensed. 1. What have we to come 
to this throne for ? Mercy and grace. Yes, we have 
to come for mercy — because we are sinners. Day by day we 
must seek — m&vy,loi day by day we — sin. Just as we have 
been taught to pray daily, " Forgive us our trespasses." 

2. But we are also to come for — grace. (Here show from 
the case of Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 9, that grace is sometimes used 
to signify strength.) A hoy gets another boy to do wrong, 
it may be to tell a — lie ; now this bey who does what another 
tells him — isaweahboy, lie cannot — resist temptation. Now 
suppose God help hiru to do so, then wc say He has given 
him — grace ; grace is— /or the weak. Now, as we are 
tempted daily, and as we are all— iotfa£, we must come— -for 
grace daily. 

III. Tub Manner of Approach. How are we to come P 
Let us come — boldly. Now what sort of a person is a bold 
person ? Yes ; ho is not afraid, or a bold person is one 
— without fear. Then to come boldly is to come — -without 
fear. Yes ; we must not — be afraid when — we come to 
God. 

IV. Application. Have you obtained mercy ? 

11. Outline Notes. "His Days are as a Shadow 

Psalmciliv.4. Age 11— 13. 

II. Introduction. " Days " means life — " a shadow " 
supposes light ; the light in the Psalmist's mind was the 
sun. Shadows are formed by various things ; as a tree— a 
cloud — a rock — a building ; but of all shadows the fol- 
lowing things may be observed : — 

II. Lesson. 1. Shadows pass quietly — they make no 
noise ; so our days pass without loudly informing us that 
they are going. 

2. Shadows leave no trace of thek ^ai>ff.a%ii ■,— -«i <&. tos^« 
Every aim in past ages has bM some wKv&i, •jasavm^"*'^'^ 
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absorbed his soul and directed his energies; but of flie 
majority of men there is nothing left to remind us of their 
existence. 

3. All shadows pass away — none are permanent. Some 

Siss quickly, others slowly, but all paw. So with niau. 
hildliood, youth, manhood, old age, pass away. Some are 
(tasted by consumption, others are. hurried by fever. 

"Or nam bv slowlj rolling re art, ■ 

"'■ : "■■ '■:■ ■■■:-■-■■■ ■ ■ ■■■■:-, 

The fading glory disappears, 
The sborQived beauties die away." 

4. Some shadows record time ; not dials only. Many 
people know the time by the direction of the shadow of some 
iocal object. So with man. Every day subtracts from hia 
existence. 



"Gerry beating puli 
Leu res but the noi 



its toll 



o to number our days 
ib to apply our hearts unto wisdom." 

III. Application. Are you like the shadow of a passing 
cloud, dallying; with earthly things ; or have you laid up 
yonr treasure in heaven t 

12. Sketch—That Rock was Christ. 
Exodus xvii. ; 1 Corinthians x. 4. Age 11 — 13. 

The children of Israel, wo are told— -pitched in Eephitlim, 
and they were— without water. They had travelled many 
miles, and during the journey no — water could be obtained. 
They now murmured against Moses as if — it was hia fault ; 

Jes, they were so angry that ho thoughts — they would stone 
im. WhatwouldMoseswishtodoif he had it in his power? 
Supply them with water. But he could not do this, and like 
a father who hears his children cry for bread and has none 
to give them, he — is in distress, and in his — distress, lie — 
cries unto God. Let us try to conceive this seeno. Here is 
Moses, aud all around him, as far as the eye can reach, are 
multitudes of people— perishing for want of water. Some 
fathers, who cannot bear to hear their children cry, and who 
we themselves well-nig\\ — eihrai«lcii,M<i threatening Mosei. 
Ad J Moses— prayt. 






What did God tell him to do ? Take his rod and smite the 
rock. Now Paul says that rock was Christ. What does he 
mean? Not that it was— really Christ, hut that in Boma 
respects— & was like Him. Now we want to find this out, — 
how this rock was Christ. 

1. The Rock. 1. Now I told yon they had been tra- 
velling — many mites. Yea, they h ad travelled over asandyand 
Btony— desert. This desert is not— -fat or level, but it is nearly 
so. But now they have come to— Rephidim, to a valley at 
the foot of a range of mountains called— Horeb. Of thia 
mountain you would Bay — that it stood higher than all tlie 
rest of the country. Well, you know that Jesus Christ was a 
man, but He was also— God, and as God — Me is higher than 
all. As then this rook waa higher than everything around 
it, bo Christ, because He is God, is higher than every one 
else ; thereforo it may be aaid — that rock was Christ. 

2. Host of you have read of Babylon, a city surrounded 
by very thick and high walla, none of which now remain — 
they have crumbled to dust ; but if you were to go to Horeb, 
to this very rock that Mosea struck, you would hnd it there 
still, it has not — crumbled away. It remains — unchanged, 
just the same now aa when trod— Sy the feet of Moses. 
Well, you remember that it ia said of ChriBt that He is the 
same — yesterday, to-day, and for ever. So, because Christ 
changes not, that— rock was Christ. 

3. Around the base of the rock there would he found 
small dwarfish trees ; let a Btorm arise, such a storm as 
sometimes occurs— in the desert; the trees wight be — Mown 
down, but the — rock would stand, and this because of its — 
strength. Yes, a rock is an emblem of — strength ; it cannot 
be — overcome. So of Christ ; none can — overcome Sim. 

II. Moseb. 1. What had Mosea to do? Strike the rock? 
Whom had Moses to take with him ? The elders of Israel. 
Yes, and he had to strike the rock — in the presence of the 
people, it waa to be done — publicly. Well, you remember 
where Christ was crucified P Yes ; on Calvary. And there 
were present — the chief priests and larg t multitudes of people. 
So that our Lord was— put to death in the presence of the 
people, or He was cvudhed— publicly. 

2. By whom was the rock to be smitten P Moaei. What 
waa Mosea P Leader of the Israelites. What did Moas* 
give to the people P Laws. Yea-, tt\cRV*"aw& 1 Cwia- 
giver. So that the rock waa w&ivvni — ty) tto* ' 
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Who is the tiae lawgiver? God, Yes ; as Moses was law- 
giver to the Jews, God is— the true Lawgiver to the world. 
Ry whom was Christ smitten P Turn to Isa. liii. 4, 8, 10 ; 
Zech. xiv. 7 ; and to Mutt. xxvi. 31. Now you would say 
that — Christ was smitten by God, or that lie was smitten by 
the divine— Lawgiver. 

III. The People. 1. Of what were the people in want? 
Water. They said to Moses— give us water that we may 
drink. The people were now— in the desert, where water — 
it scarce and valuable. Yes; you know that sometimes 
travellers would not part with a cup of water— for hags of 
gold. Sometimes travellers kill the camels to get— (fie water 
in their stomachs. Yes, a lion in want of water has been 
known— to pass Ms prey. Hagar you know left— Ishmael 
lest she should see him die. Now seeing 1 water is so — neces- 
sary, you would Bay tliat the people — would perish if they 
did not obtain it. Ycb ; they were -perishing. And i£ Moses 
had not struck the rock — all must have perished; to the 
striking of the rock therefore — they owed their lives. 'Well, 
you know that we are— all sinner*, and the Bible says — that 
as sinners ice must perish, the sinner — must die. But then 
you know that — Clirist died in our stead. Had not Christ 
died — vie all must have perislied. Then as the people — 
would have perished if Moses had not struck the rock, so vn> 
must have perislied if Christ had not died. Therefore— thai 
rock was Christ. 

2. When the rock was struck, how much water came out ? 
Enough for all the people. Yea, you would say that the — 
supply teas sufficient. Yea ; the water did not^— dribble out, 
but— gushed out. It did not come out in small streams — 
hut as large rivers. There was sufficient for all, for those— 
thai were near, and for those — that were far away, — for the 
young and for the old. Yes ; even those that were ready to 
stone Moses — had access la it. So we are told of Christ 
that He tasted death— for every man. That His blood— 
cleansethfrom all sin. That Ho saves— to the uttermost. 
Yes { you know that we were lately reading of a king that 
caused the streets of Jerusalem — to flow down with blood. 
He came to God — and was saved. There was a man riding 
to Damascus to persecute the saints of God ; he wns ar. 
rested on his journey ;— he repented— and was saved. TheiB 
was the jailer who fastened. VavJ rail f^ea \\>vV«.M*Kiks; 
ba repeated and— too* laced, in ^cuiw vsaa. *,\wsA» B 
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woman behind Jesus— she stoops and washes Ilia feet with 
her tears, and wipes them with tier hair ; tlio woman, who 
was a sinner — was saved. And you remember that John 
saw in heaven — a multitude which no man could number; 
and when ho asked, Whence came they? you remember 
he was told — that they had come out of every kindred, and 
nation, and people, and (mows, and had washed their robot 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Yes ; Hie 
first human spirit, tbaientered heaven, and that was— Abets; 
and all others, owe their admission there — to Oli/rist alone. 
Then just as there came out from the rock a supply for 
all the peopie, so the death of Christ has — provided sal- 
vation fur all. 

3. Again ; any one that would be saved from perishing 
must come and drink of the water ; so any one that would 
be saved from sin must come to Christ. 

4. But there might be a little boy far away from the 
water, so weak that he could not reach it, or so ignorant as 
to know nothing of it. How could he be saved from 

Eerishing? One who had drunk of the water himself might 
ring the little boy to the water, or take some to him. Just 
so when people are saved they try to bring others to Christ, 
You remember Philip found Christ and then sought 
Nathanael. 

Revise. 1. That as the rock was higher than the sur- 
rounding country, so Christ is superior to all. 2. That as a 
rock remains the same age after age, so Christ is the sann 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 3. That as the storms and 
the tempests of the desert cannot overcome the rock, so no 
one can overcome Christ. 4. That as the rock was smitten 
publicly, so the death of Christ was in the presence of in- 
numerable witnesses. 5. That as the rock was smitten by 
the lawgiver, Moses, so Christ was smitten by the true 
lawgiver, God. 6. That as the people would have per- 
ished if the rock had not been struck, so we if Christ had 
not died. 7. That as there was an abundant supply for all 
the people, so there is salvation for all men in Christ. 
8. That as none could be saved from perishing but those 
who drank, so none can bo saved from sin and hell but those 
who come to Christ. 9. That as those who had been re- 
lieved would assist others, so all who are saved will at ivo 
to help others. 







13. Scbhture Geography. The Chosen Inheritance. 
Deuteronomy xi. 10—12. Age 11—13. 

Wa have here a brief description of the land of Pales- 
tine, then chiefly known as the land of — Canaan. Why so 
called? Gen. x. 15— 20. At the time spoken of here it was 
in the possession of the Canaanites. Whose was it now to 
become? On what ground did they lay claim to it? It 
had been promised to Abraham, Genesis xii. 1—7. When 
children possess that which was their father's, they obtain it 
by inheritance. Now see Numbers xxxiv. 2. Hence it was 
called the land of Israel. 

Why did God give this land to Abraham and his seed f 

Here notice why God chose Abraham, and the object He 
had in view. It was that in him all families of the earth 
might be blessed. This was to be done, 1st, by maintain- 
ing the knowledge attd worthip of the true God among kU 
own posterity; 2nd, by diffusing it abroad through the 
iii'lion* of the earth. 

These are the two points which led to the selection of this 
country. 

God would choose that land which was best adapted to 
secure His design. Now look at several pointa. 

1. The mixture of different nations — nations unlike in 
their customs, habits, and worship — has a tendency to cor- 
ruption. Men more easily learn that which is evil than that 
which is good. Hence the warning to the Israelites not to 
mix with the people of the land. Now to save the descend- 
ants of Abraham from thiB exposure, a land would be 
selected which was — difficult of access. 

2. If there was a necessity for them to go much among 
other nations of the earth for the necessaries, or elegances, 
or luxuries of life, they would also be exposed to corrup- 
tion. Hence the land chosen should be—; fruitful, and should 
contain all that was desirable for necessaries, elegance, or 
luxury. 

3. As a part of the divine design was ultimately to dif- 
fuse from them the knowledge of Himself and salvation — 
the land chosen should be conveniently situated and toell 
adapted for this purpose. Now apply this to the land o£ 
"ana.iri or Palestine. 

(IJ It is so situate! &&& aMTwinAai-Vj \o!«a«ii.\s 
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hb to be — very difficult of accesi. On the south and east are 
the deserts of Arabia and Syria ; on the north the moun- 
tains of Lebanon ; and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. 
Now the great monarchies and vast populations of ancient 
times were beyond all these land boundaries. 

(2) It was a fruitful land, Numb. liii. 27 ; Deut. viii. 
7 — 9. The spies hrui^hr a ■/■.-,/■/ report of the land ; to this 
they were constrained ; they gave, hb their subsequent con- 
duct shows, an unwilling testimony, and therefore it is the 
more to be relied upon. Now soma idea of the capability 
of the land may be inferred from the fact that in the reign 
of Nero, according to the testimony of Josephus, there were 
present at one Passover 2,700,000 persona, 

(3) In its position it is nearly in the centre of the land of 
the three great continents. It was at no great distance from 
any of the kingdoms celebrated in ancient times, and yet 
was not so connected with them as to make its position dan- 
gerous. Surrounded as it was with the great populations, it 
was in the most favourable position, when the fulness of 
time was come, for the blessings of revelation and redemr 
tion to be diffused thence among alt the dwellers on ' 
earth. 



14. Jerusalem, 
Psalm xlviii. 1—3. Age 11—13. 



Of all the places in the Holy Land none excite so much 
interest, or have connected with them so many engrossing 
associations, as its capital, Jerusalem. The capital of a 
country embodies the very character of that country ; hence 
Jerusalem, as the capital, would be linted with the objeol 
for which Palestine had been selected as the residence of 
God's peculiar people, and hence we might infer that it 
also would ba a chosen place. It was so, 1 Kings si. 32. 

I. Its Early His'iobit. The notices are few and scat- 
tered. It is supposed to have been founded by Melchizedek, 
Gen. iiv, 18. It was the scene of the offering of Isaac, 
Gen iiii. 2 ; also 2 Chron. iii. 1. In the time of Joshua it 
was in the possession of the Jcbusites, Josh. iv. 63, and was 
known as Jebusi as well as by the name of Jerusalem, Josh, 
xviii. 16. It was, with the exception of the stronghold of 
Mount Zion, wrested from therabj thft\.t\\iftiAS'^Sa v i'i*~ 
L 8. It became a part of B«uJ8.ra,m'» yis»«*\w>a. A 
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XTiii. 28, and was subsequently made the capital of th« 
country by David, 2 Sam. v. 5 — 9. 

II. It was the Scene of tub Special Worship of God. 
It was chosen, — 1. As the repository of the ark of ihe cove- 
nant (1 Chrou. xv. 1 — 4) and of the law. The two tables of 
stone and the original books of Moses were placed in ths 
ark, Deut. xxxi. 24—26. 

2. For His worship. For that special worship which was 
designed to keep Israel in remembrance of the great design 
of their existence as aseparate people, to make a profound 
impression on their minds of the evil of sin, and to keep 
alive the hope of a Messiah. This special worship for the 
whole people occurred three times a year, Deut. ni 16. 

III. It is remarkable fob, its Associations with odb 
Blessed Rkdhkmeh. 

Though our Saviour is only recorded to have made five 
visits to this place, yet here some of His most remarkable 
discourses were delivered, and in it, or in its vicinity, some 
of His most splendid miracles performed ; while the most 
thrilling recollections are Connected with the brook Cedron, 
the garden of Gethsemane, the Dolorous Way, Calvary, and 
the Mount of Olives. 

IV. It wab a Type op the CnuRcn of Gon. 1. A* tvek 
it teas the place of His tpedal presence. Here were the 
Temple, the Ark, and the Shechinah. 

2. As a type it was emblematic of the Church's security. 
It was well secured; on three of its sides it had a deep 
valley, known as those of Jehoshaphat, Ilinnom, and Gihon. 
It was surrouiidi.il also by mountains. Built on hills sur- 



rounded by valleys, and these again by mountains, it pre- 
sented an appearance of compactness and security, which 
excited the admiration of all beholders, Psa, exxii. 3 ; exxv. 



; Lam. iv. 12. It was well adapted, (hen, as 

emblem of that security which is promised to the Church, 

Matt. xvi. 18. 

3. Of its beauty, Lam. ii. 15. And the Church is to 

be presented to God without sj ot or wrinkle or any such 

thing, Rev. xxi. 2—23. 
15. Sxbtch— Isaac and the Wells, Gen. xxvi. 17— SSL 
I. Water very much required in Palestine, l. In 

warm weather we are t,\utstj.auAi\epAia , aOA'WiMw. 
*/ we Jived in Palestine f "W 9 iiouli bris&aV. mmt,'' 
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Palestine is bo much warmer. Then in Palestine the want 
of water would be — more felt than, in our country. Hence 
you would say tbat water ie more— Bought for in Palestint 
than with us. 

2. "Where would yon seek for water ? In streams. But 
if streams could not he found, then you would — dig wells. 
Certainly ; people often in our country— dig wells to obtain 
water. Where should wells be dug ? Would any one have 
a right to come and dig a well in your father's garden? 
Where, then, should they be dug? People tlioiiM dig them 
in their own land. Then the wells would — belong to them. 
Yes, they would be — their properly. 

II. Isaac had a right to titk Land because given to 
him by God; and to the Wells, because his Sebvants 
dub THRU. 1. Ownership of the wells. Suppose a person 
were to come into the room and give a book to this little boy, 
you would say he had become the— owner of the book. 
why ? Because it was given to him. Yes, the book is now 
his— property. Is there any other way in which a person 
could become the owner of a thing? Whoso are theBO 
boots ? Yours, sir. Why? Because you paid for them. 
Then I am — their owner, and that because I— paid for them. 

Now you have been reading that Isaac— had a well dug, 
and just now you told me that a person should dig a well — 
where? In his oivn land. To whom did this land belong? 
You remember the country was — Palestine. To whom did 
it belong ? You remember that God said to Abraham when 
He took him IV'. til hi'; J "-: =. c J.i-r'i, hous.; — that he n-mid give him 
that land into which He brought him for an inheritance. 
Then the land belonged to— Abraham and his family. Yes, 
and therefore Isaac thongbt he had a right to — dig the well. 
Who did dig the well ? It was not Isaac himself, but hia 
servants ; and servants are — paid for their work. Then 
Isaac would think these wells— belonged to him. Why? 
Because he thought he — owned the land, and he— paid Ml 
tervanfifor digging them. 

2. What happened nest ? The herdmen of Gerar strove 
for the well. Who were they ? Men who had the care of 
cattle. Certainly ; and they came and said — they would 
have the well. What do you suppose Isaac's servants might 
have done for it ? Fought for it. Did thev P Why did 
they not? Suppose this little bojV&ft an oii \^Jl, y*-— 
good for much, and another boy cornea mA ww.vSos&V\*"*re» 
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the owner may say— Well, it ii not worth fighting about, 
and might let him— take it away. Was this the case with 
iBaac? Was he a rich or a poor moil? What did his 
riches consist in ? Some, you know, are rich because they 
have plenty of money, but Isaac's riches consisted not in 
money, but ira flocks and herds of cattle. Now for these 
he would want in such a hot country — much water; water to 
him would be — very valuable; then you would say these 
wells — would be very valuable. 

3. Now, although these wells were- — very valuable, he let 
the— herdmen of Qerar take them. What did that ahow? 
You know the wellB were his property, and they were very 
■valuable. Yet he let them take away his property rather 
than fight. Yea, he would sooner — loee his property than 
fight.. 

III. Application. Now what is our leaaon ? That wo 
should let people take our property from us, rather than 
fight. Yes, you know our Lord said, " If a man will take 
away thy coat, let him [rather than fight] take thy cloak 
also ; and if he strike thee on one cheek, [rallier than fight] 
turn to him the other also. 

Are you like Isaac ? Did you ever Buffer injury without 
returning it ? 

16. Reading Lesson. The Palm Trek. 



inn of Afrio, lone Jinn dorp." 

Palm. Ask for anything else M 
named ; then why this so called ? Lead 
to infer some resemblance. State thl 
fact of the likeness. Trees often, distin- 
guished by their leaves. Connect date 
with dactyle — a finger-shape of the 

What places named ? Why ? ThU 
tree not, as though it ought to ham 
been there. These the native landt 
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3. Eastern. Araby, in the East. — Compare next 

■verse, "orient mould;" connect oriental, 
orient; east, eastern. Ask for opposite 
terms — western, occidental. 

4. Waved, Fanned, Ask for the assertions. How many? 

Bleep. Meaning of wared. — Compare wave of 

sea — gentle undulation. Fanned — 
suggests gentle motion ; both terms 
suggest gentle winds. — Look at word 
sleep — what does it imply ? Best, no 
motion — hence a calm. 

5. Southern breeze. Fanned by what P Why " southern " 

breeze ? Notice land and sea breezes. 
When from the sea ? Would it be 
fanned by a breeze from the land or 
■eaP 

6. Afrio lone. Wby lone ? A place lone that has 

fewpeople. Parts of Africa but thinly 
peopled. 

Connect" green isle" with "verdant 
isles " and " Emerald isle." Isle — 
islet — island. Shadow, shade — streams 
streamlet — fount, fountain. 



7. C 



17. Reading Lebson, 



Afyln, forbear to call him blest. 
OUTLINE NOTES. 



-McCullomVs Scrii 
Specimens of teaching. 



1. 



»f 



terms and allusions. 

Mylo; notice the once 
common practice of in- 
troducing fictitious per- 
sonages into both prose 
and verse, when about 
to " point a moral." 

Treasures of the west; 

compare with the lines, 

"I would not change my 

native land," &c. 

Consjiire; usually 



1. Specimen of examination. 

By whom is this piece written r 
Dr. Watts. To whom does he 
Bpeak P Mylo. What does he tell 
Mylo to do ? Forbear to call him 
blest. Who is it that is called 
blest ? Be who boasts a large 
estate. What then is Mylo told to 
do? Forbear to call bim blest, 
who only boasts a large estate. 

Specimen of examination 
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and eJGptauoti.on. 
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taken in a bad sense, 
refer this to its etymo- 
to;, r y, implying secrecy ; 
here used in the sense 
to agree. 

With '/olden Sands ; 
compare Heber's 
" 'Where Afric's sunny 
fountains," &c. 

A narrow soul ; often 
used to designate a nig- 
gard, a bigot, a man 
whoso thoughts and 
pursuits are devoted to 
himself. Compare with 
11 large- hearted." 

II. Illustration of 
the subject, to bring out 
that people are not to 
be judged by their cir- 



1. Bring out that it 
is a common notion that 
rich people must ba 
happy ; hence Mylo is 
made to think so. 

2. Trace this to its 
origin. Notice how 
riches conspire to make 
a man great. How peo- 
ple crouch to him, copy 
his sayings, doings, and 

3. Imagine a man 
with riches beyond con- 
ception, but with no- 
thing else to distinguish 
him, all his thoughts in 
himself aud his mo- 

(a) From the want 
of a pursuit, timehangs 
heuvy oa his hands ; 



as he? Ai 



you do not know, I will tell you 
that he was not a real person. 
What then is he ? Where did lie 
exist? Nowhere. Certainly not ; 
but then how comes he here? 
The author thought him, tesohtr, 
Then you might say he existed 
where? In the author's mind; 
yes, or in the author's imagina- 
tion. Then what sort of person 
would you call him P An imagin- 
ary person. Well, and an imagin- 
ary person is one — who does not 
really exist. Now a person that 
does not really exist is sometimes 

called P Well, suppose I 

write a book about people and 
things that never existed, what ia 
my book called ? A novel. Cer- 
tainly ; but novels, because the 
persons and things are imaginary, 
are called works of fiction. A 
fiction is — a thing thai does not 
exist. What sort of person would 
you call those spoken of in novels? 
Imaginary, yes, or— fictitious per- 
sons, and a fictitious person — it 
one that does not exist. Who then 
was Mylo? A fictitious perBon. 
That is, he never — real! a emitM, 
but is spoken of — as if he had. 

3. Specimen of treatment of 
the subject. 

Why is Mylo introduced P — 
What did you say Mylo was P A 
fictitious person, Bpoken of as if he 
existed. Now, how should such 

Eirson seem to speak and act? 
ike other people. Certainh " " 
Vhev would not be spoki 
Ttalpewas. Tttii'vi'MAAa 
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2) Or, dissatisfied 
what he possesses, 
he is anxious for more ; 

(c) Or, having no- 
thing to do, what he 
possesses fails to sa- 
tisfy him ; 

(d) Or, miserable if 
people do not pay him 
the deference he thinks 
his due ; 

(e) Hence infer that 
we ought not to judge 
of people by their cir- 
cumstauces. 



sons ? Stand in their place. Yes ; 
and one who stands in the place of 
others is said to — be their repre- 
sentative. Then Mylo is intro- 
duced as — a representative qf 
others. 
Whom does he represent ? What 

other people? What is he 

told to do P Forbear, &c. What 
does this show he must have done ? 
Called rich people happv. Why 
did he think them happy? Because 
they were rich. Now what did 
you say Mylo was P A represen- 
tative of others. What, others P 
People who think the rich happy 
because they are rich. Are there 
such people P Yes, many people 
envy the rich. Certainly ; and 
many others work hard — to become 
rich. What do you suppose is the 
reason P They think the rich must 
be happy. Yes, many people think 
so, think just — like mylo thought. 
Then why is Mylo introduced? 
Because there are many people 
who think the rich happy because 
they are rich ; — and Mylo is to be 
— their representative. 
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1. School Registers. School registers are kept to enaWs 
til interested in a school to obtain information on such 
points as the total number of children that have ever been 
under instruction in it, the average ages, and length of time 
in the school, the amount of ascertainable benefit to each 
child, and the classes of society chiefly benefited. They 
onght also to supply the teachers under inspection such 
data as will enable them to make accurate returns at the 
inspector's annual visit, on such points as the number of 
children admitted or withdrawn in the year, the average 
attendance and average ages, the number entitled to be 
presented for examination, and the state of the schools n: 
respects instruction, — points having a material influence 01 
the annual grants made to schools. To all teachers they 
should supply the means of placing before parents par- 
ticulars of their children's attendance and progress. The 
fact of keeping such a record has an important influence 
in promoting regularity, and in preserving the teacher from 
unjust blame. 

1. General or Ledger Register. This is a register of 
admission, progress, and withdrawal. It is designed to pre- 
serve the names of the pupils who have at any time attended 
the school, the dato of their admission, their age at entrance, 
their means of previous instruction, their progress through 
the classes, and the date of their withdrawal. It should 
also record the name, residence, and occupation of the 
parents. It should have annexed to it an alphabetical index, 
so that any child may bo readily found. Each child should 
have its own number, which should be transferred, with it 
name, from the culumn headed "Index number" to the 
proper page of the index. \i a. c\\M tWild leave, and 
return to the school aitei a» s&awats ot b^-j 4tt.vKra«i,tai " 
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must betaken that it iB rot counted an entirely new scholar. 
This night be done by its resuming its original number, 
but this would be a clumsy mode, a better plan would be to 
assign as a new number the number attached to the name 
immediatelypreceding the readmission, but distinguishing^ 
by an asterisk: e.g. James Jones on his first admission 
was 758 on the register ; he leaves, but subsequently returns. 
John Smith is admitted on the same day that Jones returns 
and his number on the register is 869, hence Jones's new 
number would be 869*. which placed opposite his name in 
the index would show at a glanca that he had not been in 
constant attendance. 

This register should be kept exclusively by the head 
teacher, and made up at least once a week. Special care 
should be taken to obtain exact information as to the date 
of birth, the school last attended, and the highest standard 
in which it was there presented. For the former the 
registrar of births must be consulted if necessary, and for 
the others the former teacher. 

2 A Uendance or Class Register, This register is designed 
to record the Etate of attendanco from day to day. It 
should contain columns for each child's admission number, 
name in full, and ago last birthday ; and columns in which 
to mark the daily attendances for all the weeks in the 
school year ; over these columns should be spaces in which 
to put the day and month. There should be a column for 
the entry, at the close of each week, of the total attendance 
made by each child during that week, and, at the end of tbe 
register, columns to sum op the total attendances of each 
child during the year. At the foot of the attendanco 
columns the number of attendances made by the class 
should be entered separately for morning and afternoon, 
and at the foot of the column which contains the total 
af tendances mads by each child in the week should be placed 
the total number of attendances made by all the children 
oq the register during that week. At the foot of each set 
of weekly columns there might be a space in which to 
the number of times the school was opened that week. 

The value of the attendance register depends upc 
accuracy and trustworthiness. It Bhould exhibit every 
attendance made by every child. If the child is present 
from the commencement to the c\ose ot ft\e wiwSaws, **=»_ 
aehool a stroke / will mark Uie, IwA. "V! ' 
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leaves early, bo as not to make a full attendance (fixed by 
the Education Act at two hours each half-day), the fact 
should be shown by a cross, x . The register should be 
marked with ink, and at the time when the attendance is 
taken. Absence should be marked by a letter which will 
indicate its can ee. There should be no blanks. Erasures 
or alterations must not be made. The names of boys in a 
mixed school should be apart from those of the girls. 

3. Summary Register. This register is designed to ex. 
bibit id a tabular form the facts respecting the whole school 
found in the several class registers. Its form will vary in 
infants* schools somewhat from that given on a subsequent 
page. It should contain in one form a column for each 
week in the school year, and a column for the times the 
iciiool was open each week ; it should also contain as many 
columns as there are classes in which to record the total 
utii odancefl of each class for each week. Then there shonld 
be a column containing the total attendances of the whole 
school for each week, followed by a column in which to 
record the weekly average attendance. The nest columns 
should exhibit the number present at all in each week, and 
the average number of days to each child present at all. 
TheBe should be followed by columns recording the number 
of admissions and withdrawals, and the number on the 
register. Columns should be added which will exhibit the 
amount of weekly school pence. 

On the opposite page of the Summary Register there 
should be forms corresponding with those parts of Form IX. 
which have to be filled from the Attendance Registers, and 
also, if there is space, a copy of the particulars to be entered 
into the Examination Schedule. These particulars should 
be gathered and entered at the close of the month preced- 
ing that in which Inspection is doe. 

The former part of the Summary Register should be 
posted weekly. The times the school wsb open, and the 
total attendances from each class would be transferred from 
the attendance registers. The sum of these should be 
entered into its own oolumn, then divided by the number of 
times open, and the result placed in the column of average 
number in attendance. The number present at all is to b» 
found by abstracting from the number on the registers the 
number of those that havetieea &WitA^i'C&%'w«;'i 
lum of attendances dm&ei \>s ttvw wm\«\ •«<& 
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average number of times to each child present at all in the 
week. The number admitted and left will he obtained 
from the General Register, and the difference between these 
two, added to or subtracted from the number ou the register 
of the preceding week, will give the number on the register 
for this week. The amount of school pence will be obtained 
from the register of payments. 

4. Register of School Fees. It is better to have a separate 
register for school fee3 than to enter them into the Attend- 
ance Register. This register should contain a column for 
the index number, and another for the name of the child, 
then columns for each weekly payment in the school year, 
followed by a triple column for the total sum paid by each 
child. At the foot of the pence columns should be placed 
the amount received each week. This amount should be 
entered weekly in the summary register, and at the end of tbe 
school year, if the rates vaiy, fin' iiumbiT paying at each rate. 

5. Registers of Progress. The practice introduced by 
Dr. Bell of registering the progress of scholars and classes 
is still found in some of the best schools. It is desirable 
that it should be done in all. Every master should be able 
to compare the state of a class at one period, and with one 
teacher, with its state at another under a different teacher, 
lie ought to have data for praise or censure, to suggest 
inquiry as to retrogression, or as to means of improvement. 
lie ought also to be able to give au account from actual 
records, not fleeting impressions, of the progress of every 
child in the school. 

(a) The class register of work and progress should 
exhibit the tabulated results of monthly or quarterly exa- 
minations. It should have columns for the index number, 
name and age of each of the children, followed by columns 
headed by the subjects taught in tbe class, then a column 
for the total marks obtained, and another on which to 
record the judgment formed on the examination. 

(6) The register of individual progress ought to contait 
a page for each child, to which should be transferred from 
the class register of work into similar columns the results 
of each periodical examination. This would form a ledger 
of progress, in which would be exhibited the whole school 
history of every child in those subjects that can be measured 

""--I teachers may get from ttieae ^wsnsKs&so*. »"* 
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records all their benefits, it ib necessary that they should 
form a complete syllabus of instruction, covering a given 
period, so that definite work done or attempted in tlie period 
may be tested, i'or dictation and arithmetic the result 
may be tabulated by placing in a fractional form the 
number of words or problems dictated, and of errors; in 
other subjects tbe marl; should indicate whether the attain- 
ment was exact, complete, and intelligent, or the degree in 
which it was so. 

II. Annual Returns. Returns toe made annually to 
the Committee of Council to show that the conditions have 
been complied with, on which annual grants are made, ani 
to determine the amount of such grants. 

I. Form IS. This form is sent to the managers of 
schools at least a week before the time fixed for inspection. 
The particulars required should be filled in, and all the sign*, 
turea obtained before the inspector comeB. Delay in 
obtaining the grant must occur if any point is overlooked, 
any statement inaccurate, or any signature omitted. 

The form consists essentially of three parts. The first 
requires from the managers a full statement of the school 
income and expenditure ; the second deals with the teacher 
and the school, and is to he filled up in most part from tbe 
school registers, The part respecting the teacher require) 
his name, date of birth, and certain particulars in hia pro- 
fessional career ; that respecting the school requires to know 
if " Drill" is taught and by whom, if tbe children are taught 
to sing, the number of times the school has been open, total 
number i>f attendances made between certain limits of a 
the annual average, tbe highest weekly average, and 1 
number of children who have completed the minimum 
number of times to entitle them to be presented for th* 
exinii nation grant; it also requires the dimensions of tlw 
school ami class-room, the number of children on the regiitcr 
of certain specified ages extending from three to over four- 
teen, the number admitted and the number left in the year, 
and the rates of payment ; it requires the provision made 
for instructing girls in work, and what time each day the 
principal teacher gives to the instruction of infants that may 
belong to the school. The third part requires certain 
certificates to be given by the managers and principal 
teacher, respecting a38\alauU,\mviV\ftaftV«Vo,*siA»MjRdLdaWI 
for enyayement as rjuyAVle&e'Q.tta, 
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2. Examination Schedule. This form is to bo filled in 
with the oames of those that are eligible for examination 
from having completed a certain minimum of attendance. 
It has columns for the number, name, age last birthday, 
and date of admission of the examinees, then columns foe 
the number of attendances, the class to which they belong, 
the standard in which they were last examined, and that in 
which they are now presented. In entering the names of 
the qualified scholars, that of the lowest scholar in the 
lowest class is to be entered first, and the others cIosb by 
class, so that there shall be no intermixture of classes. Care 
also must he taken that there is no intermixture of standards, 
a thing otheiwise very likely to occur, as in all efficient 
schools some children are sure to roaster the work of a 
class and to pass forward to a higher before the close of 
the school year, so that they will be presented in one class, 
tut in the standard of the class below. 

3. Log-book. A book which should exhibit somewhat 
the life of a school was often kept by the more earnest 
masters of the earlier public elementary schools. By the 
" Code" such a book is required to be kept in every school 
receiving annual grants. It is to be stoutly bonnd, and to 
contain not less than 500 pages. In it the summary of the 
inspector's report, and remarks made on it by the Education 
Department, must be copied verbatim. In occasional visits 
the inspector will make an entry of such particulars as 
require the attention of the managers. The head teacher is 
required to make an entry at least once a week of such 
facts as deserve to be recorded. More than this will be 
done by teachers who are desirous to collect data for the 
improvement of their schools and of educational method. 
Their own daily lessons— the particulars specified ; the exa- 
minations with details of questions and results ; the times 
when experiments or fresh plans in method or discipline are 
introduced, with a full description of their nature ; special 
cases of obstinacy or other faults of temper and conduct, 
and how treated, with any other fact of educational value 
would deserve to be recorded. 
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II. EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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8. Write an essay on 
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training. 














3. What rules 








nportai 




mural training 


children? 














4, What kind i 


jf children 
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trouble, and bow i 


kept in order ? 














6. Write an essay oi 


i thi 


■ be 


at way 


of training 


children in ha 



of truthfulness and industry. 

6. Describe the arrangements by which you would prevent waste 
of time, correct indolence and inattention, and prumote a general 
tone of cheeilulrn.'.s mi.: uiiliin.- obedience. 

7. By what esereisos are babils of attention best cultivated P 

8. On what qualities in a matter doe a the good discipline of a school 
depend? 

10. State the considerations that should be present in the use o! 



11. What ia the force of rebuke f ! 

12. What do you understand by t 
may they be made available in the disi 

13. How will you train your pupils 

14. What are the advantages of est 

16. Why is emmple ■toangv BUS | 

17. Enumerate the punishments u, 
adaptation to their respective ei 



v should it he te 
emotions of act 
ineof a school? 

se and drift? 



* thrir 



IS. Show the re! 

50. What kinds 

51. Distinguish 
opinion/ 1 



with .'uncritr 



ction to precept. 

les should be used in moral instruction? 

" sympathy of numbers" and "public 

you proceed to form • good "public opinion" in 






EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



__. What nra tl.r- Jiiii.uii :.■.- :.. twining the will? 
2(S. ![.!«■ will v.-u rstiibiisli habits of order and obodie 
B7. Write an essay on rewards and punishments. 
28. "A master who has to punish frequently is 



■ 



30. Write an essay on the privileges, and responsibilities of school- 
jasteri. 

31. What are the advantages of homo lessons P What lessons 
»oii Id vou appoint as home wort P 

32. What means will you adopt to secure (a) regular, (o) punctual 

ittendsnceP 

33. What diiforent plans have been proposed for the organization 
jf a school P 

31. What do you understand by the organization of a school? 
Bow would you organize one uf 80 children I 

P How would you proceed to classify a 
f classification would yoticmploy? 
no. itDii musLyuuno w form a good time-table ? 

37. How would you organize a school of 130 children P 

38. Huw would you organise a miied school P What special 

3D. How may you best combine evening classes with day schools 
when- [hero are no pupil-teachers? 

10. What uses do you nuke of the blaek-board in reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic? 

41. What is the [.Toper u-e ..f [.:u-;i"Il-1 desks and of a gallery? Give 
dimensions for their construction. 

12. What registers are required in school -keeping P Give a speci- 
men page of each. 

43. What should the registers record, for the master, the managers, 
and tbi> Government respectively ? 

44. What particulars have to le supplied from the registers for 
Form IX. P 

46. How must tin; i'v i -I.-"- be kq-.i to -i:i.;.lv accurately and readily 
the particulars for Form IX. P 

46. When should the class registers be marked? What checks 
will fount." on their accuracy? 

47. Whatis an average? Givefull illustrations of it. 

48. How do you find average attendance for a week, for a quarter, 
■odforayearf 

■ find tho average amount (a) of each child's 

ing first lessons in 

£1. What plans have been used to teach children reading after 
they have mastered easy words! 
63. Uescribe eluarlv yoot mulWu. ot wms\oii% <ft» vVj'ttfas^vod to 
rend words of one syllable. 



LXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 



(a) The name method; (6) the phon 
method. 

54, What is the usa of learning to wrila when learning Co 

65. Wbiit is tin: object of eiinullancous reading ? How may its 
lelivts iii) supplied? 

oil. What are the weak points in class reading when it is indi- 
vidual? 

57. What are the qualities of good reading? How muj Llicy he 

68. How will you deal with indistinctness and slurring? How 
will you teach right accentuation? 

59. Describe a guild sot of lending books. Wby do you think thain 

60. Give instructions as to a pupil-teacher on the management of 
a class in reading. 

81. What are the disadvantages fo reading and spelling from the 

ne^lcet '.'J' I'Xphi'dinn (lie raiding lessons? 

62. State tin- ■hsjiiihi.'hii l..r and n-iiiN.t. tin' use of spelling-book s. 
What b) a gijoJ spelling- hook ? 

63. What are tii,' chief rliilii-ullics in learning to spell? 

64. Give Lhe advantages and disadvantages of irno serif (ion and 

'..... ii,,'v tiny thf d ..■!-.■ els of i.'m'li be guarded 

65. How do you conduct a dictation lesson? How do you teach 



67- Describe first lessons in penmanship. What must receive 
chief attention ? 

63. Compare Mulhauser's method of teaching penmanship with 
that of Locke. Which do you prefer? 

68. What u-e mull JOB muke of the black-board for teaching 



rriting? In which clasi 
70. What are the best 



copies for children in small hand? How are 

71. Analyze tha forms of written letters, and atate the order in 
which you would take thorn. 

73. What hit llu- qualities or useful penmanship? How is each of 
them to be secured ? 

73. Describe first lessons in arithmetic. 

74. How will you teaeh children to write down numbers cor- 
rectly? 

75. Distinguish between numeration and notation, and giveyrmi 
method of teaching them. 

76. Describe a good system of mental arithmetic for the several 
(lasses of a school. 

ust you adopt to secure an intelligent And raoid. 
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vuuld you toach a cliM to it ...■■■■: & 









HMAMINATJON QUESTIONS. 



. Wlmt advantages accrue from 1< 



b in geography in an tit- 



SO. H.w would you leach g 
81. What instruction in gi 
for poor children P 

M2. W hat is the boot method of teaching history P 

84. What arp the arivaritfiff.'" '■(' ruSlivLivf lessou.- F 
B5. WLii ,io you understand by notes of lessons? 

67. How would you get a pupil- teacher to ke 



I. On what principle do you draw up m 
). To what points would you give joui 
eiie a lesson P 



93. What do you 

84. Distinguish t 

85. What artifiws should be employed to keep 
06. What uses should be made of the black-b 



o the difficulti.-! ill 



a good schoo?nitit-r r~ 




:■ of righti not humility 

Abstraction, the faculty of 

Accuracy, a foundation of truthfulness 

Acquisition, period of 

Action', the agent in forming 
Action, agency of, in forming 
Action, ii m ulmneity of 
Activity, love of 

Admission, register of 
Admission, register l'urui oi .. 

Ssthetio culture 

Aim in school nork 



Air, necessity of attention to 
in teaching... 
ul method ... 



Analog, mo 

Analysis, a na 
Anal j tic met I 

Answering 

Appearances, 
Application strength) 

Aptitudes differ 

Arithmetic, classification for... 

Arithmetic, general principle of in 
Arithmetic, concrete to abstract 
ic tables to be learnt 



to children's 

„l ,■.,!„, VI, I. 

itself 



■ 



Arithmetic, obje cts sought in 
A r L " I j t n !■ tin, aum ^■iin , ciitionB in 
Aritbcn'tie, the Euclid of the common 

■irEiculiili"!], on distinct ... 

Attachment a means of influence ... 
Attachment, how to acqur v, ... 
Altendnncc, regular and punctual ... 

Attendance, register of 

Attendance register, form of 
Attention as an objeot of discipline 

Authority in relation to self-control 
Authority strengthened hj cuiirtraj 
Authority, foundation of discipline... 
Average, nhat it is 

Behaviour, on promoting good 

Bible In schools 

Black-board, its use in illustrating ... 
Black -board, use in geography 
Brain not to be stimulated in infancy 

Brain refrrelioilbj ehsngo 

Brain, relief of, to bs considered ... 
Brain soon fatigued by what is new 



Change ib rest- 
Change refreshes the brain 

Changes, rash, to be avoided 

Character influenced by little things 

Character a growth 

Character the source of success 

Cbaracter.formationof 

Cheerfulness necessary to good discipline ... 

Cheerfulness an incentive to work 

I ■ .1 :■■■■. ■ ■' r ■■■ .■ ■■; 

Chronology, how to teach 

(-ivuii, Iv..--. !.■,:[,..■■ .., .t 

Classification, its importance 

Claiaiu cation, basis of », _ « 

Classes, number and siie 

Classes to bo formed of equals in attainment 

Cleanliness, daily inspection 

Cleanliness, consideration forothera 

Clear-headedness 

Collective teaching, advantages and danger* 

Comparison 

Composition a teat of spoiling 



Community <iHwm>fit in • school 

Conceit, it* folly 

Conceit, on baling with 

Conceit, what it is 

Coneeptive faculty — thelenjes 

Coneeptive faculty — language. 

Concepts 

Confession to lie encouraged, not stimulated 

Concrete to abstract 

Considerate ness in treatment of mistakes ... 
Co-operation in relation io self-control 

Co-op.T.'ii.ion and public opinion 



Deceit to bo condemned 

I), liniiii'Tj. what anil when 

Development "f mental powers 

IS.--. .I.i! mien t of intellectual powers ... 

Dicifitiim, -.ij Hli.'e 

[J i L-t itt i-i ,aa, matter and mode 

Diclntiun, ili.-covery and correction of mis take* 

Ji|[ii<-:lt v, all not to be removed 

Di^ii'iili v in rHiM.i'iii to learning 

Jiiiii./ii'iyan incentive tociertion 

Difficulty, solution of, yields pleasure 

Diligence tends to honesty 

DiJigi'Jicfl, how secured 

Diligence necessary to a teacher 

Diligence an object of discipline ,„ „, 

DiiC']!:]].', natureand source 

Discipline ; " as is tbe master, so is the school " 

l!isc!| line, chnracteri sties of good 

Discipline, its objects 

Discrimination in the use of praise and blame 
Discrimination necessary to good discipline 
Discrimination because of natural aptitudes 

Disposition results from acting out feelings 

Disposition, on formation of 

Distrust to be avoided .,, ... ... 

Division, logical 

Dogmatic leaching 

Drill aids discipline 

Drill, advantages of 

Drudgery, indifference to 

Etrlj imprenioni, force of 



S72 



Earnest ne?s ill achnu] 
Earneatnesa jields fn 
Education, general pi 



Employment; to be provided 

Emulation 

Eisminations fur removal* ... 
Eumple of the teacher — order 



Example of tLeteaeher — diligence ... 

Example appeals to imitation 
Examples, kind of, in moral instruction 

Eimise, law of 

Exercise, craving for 

Eirreise ami drill 

^position 

Exposure to be avoided 

Facta to ajHtem in geography 
Faults in reading 

Fear, what should be ita object 
Feeling, la»a of ... 

Fluent reading 

Fretfulneas, how dealt with 

Fretfulneas tends to injure the brain 



Gamea tending k 
Generalisation 
Geography, first 1 
Govern, power to 



Home, work of, in education 

Home and school 

Home tasks, their advantages 
Home tasks, reading lessor. 

Humility to he fostered H 




Ideas in connection with (he sense* 
Ideas in connection with language _ 
Ideas before words not alwavs possibl 

Ideas, association of 

Illustration 

Imagination 

Imasinalion in moral culture 
Ti'in-iii-i-'" cultivated bv geography 



Into 

Impartiality 

IinmilHiveness 

Individual cases treated for the general g 

Individuality, law of 

Ii 

Inspection, no special preparation for 
Instruction, master's part in 
Instruction in relation to crime 
Intellectual culture promoted bj moral t 
Intellectual culture, principle" of ... 
Intellectual culture a. school aim ... 

Intellectual operations 

Interest, a powerful stimulus 

Irresolution, how treated 

Justice before generosity 

Kindness, how fostered 

Kindness, inlluence in discipline ... 
Knowledge, lovo of 

language, marvellous growth of ... 
Language, terms often b^ruro concepts 
Language eften before ideas ... 

Law, respect for 

Laws, code of school ... 
Learning, what necessary to 

Lesson, features of a good 

Lessons, length of 

Lessons, length to vary with age ... 

Lessons must be cropsred 

Lessons, preparation of 

-rilTcism of 



■ 



Little things and their influence 

Lit lie, nothin g so, that gives s bins 
Log-book, register of work 

Management of class in penmanship 

Haps, use of, now taught 

Master, character as influencing disci plini 
Master's distribution of work 

Master's duties 

Master's work shown en time-table 
Master's B9aistant,bowemplojed ... 
Masters must watch themselves 
Means that defeat the ends of discipline 

Memoritor teaching 

Memory, culture oi, by geography ... 
Memory, laws of association ... ■ 

Memory, qualiticsand excellence ... 



Mischief, to what often duo ... 
!I.-,nii"ruil organisation 
Moral duties, obligation of 
Moral incidents and formal lessons. 
Moral intel tigeuce — the conscience 
Mora) qualities to be praised, not 
Moral questions discipline the intellect 
Mural training a duty of the school 

Hoite, means to subdue 

Obedience to authority 

Obedience one of the first objects sough 

Obedience, grounds of 

01 i.-.-r union rultitated by geography 

Obstinacy, how dealt with 

Order, an instrument and an end ... 

Or e aniiation 

Organization, modes of 

Organization, questions answered ... 
Peevishness, how treated 



Perception, words in relation to 

Periodical action, law of 

Physical culture as a part of school wffk ,. 

Physical conditions in tchoulrouui 

Physical exerciaea 



Place in class, 



... _.\W 



Praise, to what it appeals 

Praise an engine of great power 

Prai 

Pre- .... 

&XS, 

I'mliilutUina, nut, but principles 
IVilijie '.'| inion in school ... ... 

Punctuality a lesson in honesty 
Punctuality in observing the time-table 
Punctuality essential in a teacher ... 
Punctuality, means to obtain 
Punishment, considerations relating to 

Punishment, kinds of 

Punishment, not by subordinates ... 

Punishment not destructive of nflee I ion 



Beading, classification 

Heading, laws of verbal acquisitions 
Beading, methods of teaching ,.. 

Heading, difficulty of language 

Heading, intelligence in 

Beading, simultaneous 

ijunlitioB of good 

li.'iniiri'-. standards. 1 to 8 

.Ucri.i-Tis; IcsflOD-booka 

Rebuke, how administered 

Eebukc, frequent, an evil 

lie-but", in what its severity depends 

Hepotilion, law of 

Jtq.i'iiii.in and recapitulation 
Hvj.cliii'jn necessary to thorough ness 
Heproductiuo. gives a keener insight 
School management, import of term 

School a pleasure 

School, on opening a new 

School and its aims 

School a preparation for life 

Scold, a teacher must not 

Belf-coutrol 

Self-reliance fostered by home wait 



Sclf-ciertiun the na'v »nv lo suroees 

Simple to nop'n ... 

Simultaneous action 

Simultaneous uimn 
Spelling not to bo (be baei» of reading 
Spelling, oral, how a help to reading 
Spelling, methods and principle* ... 
Sympathy faviarahle Uj obwbtmce 
Sympathy described ... ... ... 

Sympathy of number! 
Sympathy wtiS cl,ii,xren'i bobbies 

Teacher must be candid 

Teacher should be geiidamanlika ... 
Teaching, art of ... ... 

Teiching. artifices in 

Teaching and learning 

Teaching qualifications 

Teaching, spirit in 

Temperature, influence of ... 
Thoroughness .. 
Time-table, length of lessons 
Time- tables, tb»,r adiantagn 
Time-tables, »'.at tbry record 
Truthfulness ... 

Trust III] nVci-ired 

Trust BtrengtlieDS the will 



Vacillation fs'al ti discipline 

Vacillalionofcharsf'^r 

Vanity often stimulated by praise .. 



Words often before ideas 
Words a medium of culture ... 
Words, on teaching lien dnriii 
Work necessary to happiness 
Writing on slates 
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